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CHAPTER I. 

AREA, POPULATION, AND LANGUAGES. 

Since the conquest of the Punjab by Lord Dalhousie in 1849) 
and of Pegu in 1852, the boundaries of British India, excluding 
Aden and the Straits l^ettlenients, have been the Suliman range, 
the Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas on Hie 
north except at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea on the west and 
south ; and a jungle line marked by no natural features stretch- 
ing from the Yoma range irregularly in a south-east direction to 
the tenth parallel of latitude. Koughly, British India may be 
said to be included within latitude S'" and 37° and longitude 66° 
44' and 99° 30' involving 11,260 mi^ of external boundary. 
From Tenasserim by the Himalayas to uape Monze in Sindh the 
inland frontier is 4,680 miles, while the coasHine from the 
Straits Settlements to Kurrachee is 6,580. Until a census* of 
India is taken in 1871; at the same time as the deceimial census 
of the rest of the English Empire, and until the Indian Suipveys 
have completed their gigantic work ten or twelve years hence, 
the following figures may be accepted as a near approximation to 
the truth. 
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±ne JiiTnpvrG oj 


THEBMPIBEOF 


TAe Ten Provr)yks\^ 

When 

formed. 

Government. 


1773 ... 

\ Her Majesty'^ Viceroy and 


1784 ... 

1858 ... 

> Governor General of India] 


1861 ...J 

) in Council. . 1 



A. Without the 

1 (Madras 

1630 . 

Governor, Executive and Le- 



gislative Council . . 

2 IB 0 MBAY 

1662 .. 

Do. 

i 8 Lower Bengal 

1853 ... 

Lieutenant Governor and Le- 

4 North Western ProvtncEkS 


gislative Council 

1835 ... 

Lieutenant Governor 

5, Pun JAB 

1840 .. 

Do. 

fiOUDH 

7!Central Provinces 

1856 ...1 

Chief Commissioner 

1861 ...1 

Do. 

8j B ritish Burma h 
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Do. 
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Two Commissioners under Hy- 
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In Madras 
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In Bombay 
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Cooch Behar 
Tributary Mehals... 

Chota Nagpore Mehals 
In North Western Provinces 
Rampore 
Benares 
Gurwhal 
Shahpoora 
In Punjab 

Central India & Bundlecund 
Rajpoot AN A 
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BEITISH INDIA. 


OapUal, 

Square Milen. 



' Population. 

Districts 

and 

States, 

Calcu tta < « rand Total . , . 

1,656,836 

• 

200,424,072 

372 

Feudatory States. 




Madras 

124,250 

26,639,052 

20 

Bombay 

140,827 

13,533,912 

23 

Calcutta 

240,162 

38,501,283 

56 

Allahabad 

83,369 

30,110,615 

36 

Lahore 

95,768 

17,593,946 

32 

Lucknow 

23,818 

8,464,-382 

12 

Nagpore 

114,718 

9,104,511 

18 

Rangoon 

90,070 

2,331,566 

13 

Oomrawuttee and Akolah 

17,334 * 

2,231,565 

5 

Bangalore 

27,003 

3,929,715 

3 

[Mercara 

2,400 

H13,581 

1 

(Total without Feudatory States, 

960,046 

152,514,873 

219 

datory States. 





596,790 

47,909,199 

i 

j 

i 

i 

153 

-> 

Total Feudatory States 

696,790 1 

47,909,199 

153 


A2 



The British Indian Empire. 

The Parliamentary Statistical Abstract published in 1868 des- 
cribes the Indian Peninsula as containing an area of 1,545,336 
square miles and a population of 192,012,137. Deducting from 
these the area and population of French and Portuguese India,**^ 
British India has An area of 1,544,082 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 191,494,988. Of this 596,790 square miles and 
47,909,199 of a population are British Feudatory States, while 
947,292 square miles and 143,585,789 human beings are directly 
administered by English officials. British India, non-feudatory 
and feudatory, is thus slightly less in area alone than the extent 
of all Europe without Russia, which is 1,086,117 square miles, 
but the population of Europe is only 189,475,908. 

Oontrasted with Russian and Dutch Asia. 

The empire which most closely resembles that of British In- 
dia, for purposes of statistical and political contrast, is Russia. 
Including in Russia the province of Turkistan annexed under 
an imperial decree of 1st March 1860, and the district of Zeraf- 
shan, or Samarkund and Katti Kurgan, conquered in September 
1808, and considering the rest of Bokhara a feudatory of Ptussia, 
as well as Khiva and Khokand, since the treaty nfter the fall of 
Samarkund, we have the following results : — 


* Tho only foreign European l^owcrs who now rule any portion of the Peninsula 
of India, are France and I’ortiigal. The T>aiio.s ceded their Settlements of Tran- 
quehar, Frederllisnagore or Seramporc and a jiiece of ground at Ihilasore, to the 
East India Company for £125,000, under the Treaty of ‘2‘2nd February 1845. 
By the last eensua of 1808 the whole population of the French possessions was 
221), 000 souls and their superficial extent 49,000 h^ciarffi or 122,500 acres : — 


Name. 

Locality. 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

4s 

French — 

V 



Ghandernagore . . , 

On the hiooghly 


32,670 

Karical 

( loromandel Coast 



Pondiohery 

Ditto ... 

191 i 

171,217 

Yanaon 

Orissa Coast ... , . . h 



Mahe 

Portvquem- 

Malabar Coast ... J 


363,788 

Goa • ... 

Western Coast 

i.oce 

I>amaun 

Diu 

Con can Coast 

South Cloast of Kattywar 

1 Not known. 

44,808 


French and Portuguese territory are administered hy a Governor General, the 
foyjner ||piu l^ondichery aiicl the latter from Goa. 
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Russian Empijie. 

(By Survey up to 1806, and l>y Cen- 
sus of 1804 of Russia in Europe. The 
rest is approximate. ) 

Jrea. 

llinglish 
S(|- Miles. 

Russia without Turkistaii 7,232,731 
Russian Turkistan ... 264,150 

Bokhara ... ... 235,000 

7,731,881 

Pojndation. 

Russia in Europe ... 68,190,020 

,, Asia ... 24,000,000 

027106,920 

Revemte in 1867. £70,276,277 
DeOL £145,500,000 


r BuiTrsH Indian Empire. 

(By Survey of three-fourths of the 
Peninsula ujj to 1867, and by Census of 
half the Provinces from 1864 to 1868.) 
Aira. 

^ English 

Sq. Miles. 

Without Feudatory States 060,046 
I Feudatory States ... 506,700 

! ■ 1,556,836 


Populnfion. 

Without Feudatory States 152,514,873 
Feudatory States ... 47,000,109 

2d07424T072 

Revenm in 1867-68. £48,539,120 
Debt. .£102,065,815 


The taxation per head in Russia is 18s. lid., while in India, 
omitting the opium revenue poid by China, it is about Gs. The 
Russian Regular Army, including that of the Caucasus, in 1868, 
was 827,350 strong on the peace footing and 1,1 35,075 on the 
war footing. The Irregular Army, a feudal militia, is very large 
but is chiefly kept in reserve. The Cossacks, numbering 875,000 
heatfs, are bound to suppl}’^ 120,000 for military service, but the 
u.sual force is not larger than 50,370 in 54 cavalry regiments. The 
whole Irregular Army numbered 229,223 and the Local Forces 
410,427. The three make a total of 1,407,000. The military 
expenditure absorbs nearly a third of the whole revenue. The 
efteetive strength of the British Indian Army was 190.957 on 
Ist April 1867, consisting of 64,109 Europeans and 126,848 na- 
tives. The whole military expenditure, in India and in Eng- 
land for India, was about onc-fourtli of the revenue. 

Next to tlje Brilish and Russian Empires in Asia conics that 
of Netherlands India in extent and iiiiportauce. TJio latest and 
most autlioritative available statistics are these: — 


Area of the Principal Ishi'nds, 


.Tava and Madura 

Square Miles. 
... 38,251*2 

Sumatra 

... 128,560 0 

l*ulo Nias 

1,2000 

Babi 

480-0 

Pagi 

560 0 

Banca 

3,568 0 

Billiton 

l.iWM’O 

Borneo 

.. 2 o;V, 8 .ss-o 

<.’elc))es 

... 57,248^0 

.Baton 

1,370*2 

Bali 

... 16,8180 

Lombok 

... 16,560 0 

Sumbawa 

... 4,^t48U 

Floris 

... 4,032*0 

VoL. XIII., Pari I, 



{Baron Melville van Carnbee.) 


Timur 

Saudal-wood Tslautl 

Teiiimhcr Iftlaiids 

x\ru lylauds 

Islands of Banda 

(k^ram 

Burn 

( Jikdo 

Bach i an 

1 ’em ate 

Amhoina 


•Square :Mi]cs. 
0,808 0 
••• 3,784-0 

... 2,4000 

],040 0 
176 
• 4,044 0 

2,624 0 
5,0J6m> 
800-0 
lJ-2 
2,1280 


Total area of the Netherlands 

... 440,411 0 


B 



C f£, ‘itinh Contrasted tvUh Netherlands India, 


Population of Netherlands India^ 1865. 


Islands. 

. 

Europeans. 

Natives. 

Chinese. 

Arabs. 

Other East- 
ern nations. 

Total. 

Java and Madura 

27,105 

13,704,535 

156,192 

6,764 

22,772 

13,917,368 

West Coast” of Sumatra, 







including the islands 







from Nias to the Pagis 

1,188 

872,173 

3,172 

54 

1,116 

877,703 

Residency of Bencoolcn . . . 

174 

110,691 

596 

6 

47 

120,514 

,, „ Lampong 

52 

88,113 

180 

8 

4,666 

9.3,019 

,, ,, Palembaug .. 

132 

522,345 

2,790 

1,716 

67 

527,050 

Banca 

116 

37,070 

17,097 

56 


54,339 

Billiton 

34 

12,786 

1,781 


1,22.3 

15,824 

Rhio 

136 

10,454 

19,972 

o 

119 

1 30,683 

Borneo (the parts under 






1 

the Dutch Government) 

328 

802,889 

26,393 

1,736 

597 

931,84.3 

Celebes 

1,176 

292, 9 

4,385 

42 


2f)8,222 

Residency of Amboina 

l,21i| 

104,841 

311 

85 

817 

107,273 

,, ,, Banda 

545 

5,876 

153 

12 


6,586 

,, ,, Terp.ate 

The Minahassa 

732 

2,062 

427 

70 


3,291 

550 

102,423 

1,437 

11 


104,418 

Timur 

J90 

Unknown. 

752 

3 


945 

Bali and Lombok 


863,725 




863,725 

Total 

33,677 

17,641,602 

235, 638jl 0,505 

31,424jl7,952,803 


The population increases with probably more rapidity than that 
of any other part of Asia, under a system of Government which 
treats the people as children and well cared~for serfs. In 181(5, 
when the British Government restored the colony to the Dutch, 
the population was under five millions, but the table quoted 
above applies to a larger area. In the year 1864 the trade of 
Java and Madura., both coasting, and foreign, was carried by 2,657 
ships (arrivals) with a tonnage of 423,083|. Its value including 
specie was £3,152,937 of imports and £4,665,553 of exports. The 
revenue*^ in 1860 wa^s £9,687,925, the expenditure £5,953,71 1 
and the surplus remiWed to the mother country £3,734,214. 
Thus the area of Netherlands India is about half that of British 
India without the feudatory states, the population is about one- 
ninth or as to actual density one-fourth, the trade is one-thir- 
teenth and the revenue one-fifth. 

In the following pages we use, in all cases where they arO 
available, the detailed local statistics of area and population, 
showing a total above that given in the Statistical Abstract 
presented to Parliament. Every periodical census taken in India 
reveals a considerable increase in the population under our rule. 
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The Administrative System. 

The vast empire of British India, which may thus be said in 
round numbers to extend over a million and a half of square 
miles and to be inhabited by two hundred millions of peo- 
ple, is administered, chiefly directly, by English officials un- 
der a Viceroy and Governor General, but to some extent indi- 
rectly through Native Chiefs, who still retain semi-independent 
powers and enjoy large revenues, guided by English officers. 

The East India Company was established in 1599. In 1636 
Mr. Bough ton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of plant- 
ing factories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was con- 
stituted in 1639, that of Bombay in 1662 and that of Bengal in 
1682. In 1773 the Governor of Bengal was made Governor 
General of India with certain powers, chiefly political and 
financial, over the other two. In 1784 the Board of Control 
was created in England. In 1858 the East India Company 
ceased to rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 
members took its place. In 1861 tlic Indian Councils’ Act was 
passed. With the exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sindh to Bom- 
bay on the conquest of that province, these Presidencies have 
retained very nearly their original limits, including the pro- 
vinces conquered from the Peishwa and Guikwar between 1800 
and 1818. But the succession of conquests in Northern and 
Central India a.nd Burrnah, gradually led to the formation of 
separate jurisdictions under Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exer- 
cise any more direct supervision over Lower Bengal than over 
the rest of India. For political and administrative purposes the 
whole of British India has, during the past six years, been 
divided into ten local administrations supervised by the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council, though the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay have retained their old dignity, beino- in 
direct correspondence with the Secretary (jflState as well as under 
the Governor General, and each having a Governor, Comman- 
der-in-Chief and Council composed of these officials and two 
civilians. Berar is administered for the Nizam. Mysore also is 
under a special administration, but Coorg is directly a British 
province. All except the first four are more directly under the 
supervision of the Governor General in Council. Madras, Bom- 
bay and Bengal have each a Legislative Council as well as a 
High Court. These Councils, as well as the Legislative Council 
of the Governor General, consist of the Executive members, of 
two representatives of the English mercantile community and 

B 3 
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two or tlirce representatives of the Natives, as extraordinaiy 
members. The North-Western Provinces have a High Court 
and the Punjab a Chief Court. The Governor General’s Council 
for making laws, legislates for all India in general and for the 
Provinces which Jiave no legislatures of their own in detail, 
these Provinces being rej^resented by officials. Tlie Go- 
vernor General must sanction every Act of the three subordi- 
nate Councils before it can beconic law, and the Secretary of 
State for India may advise Her Majesty to veto any Act of the 
Governor Generars Council. 


Looking at the Provinces in the order of their relative impor- 
tance we have the following results: — 


Province. 

i 

o 

0 

1 


Population. 

£ ® o 

O • 

CC g 

Total Revenue 
from that 
Budget Esti- 
mate. 

Bengal .. 

Estimate 

240,462 

88,601,283 

,6 

3,8.31,370 

.■£ 

16.237,900 

Korth'Western Proviiiccfci 

1 865 

8;3,:i60 

30,110,615 

4,040.000 

5,916,510 

Madras... 

BoTubay ... 

1867 

12-1,277 

26,639,0c2 

4,305.500 

7,512.055 

Old 

1 10,827 

13,533,012 

3.566,000 

8,9-1.7,(»70 

Punjab 

1808 

05, 768 

17,5i)3,946 

1,015.200 

3,456,610 

Central Provinces... 

180« 

114,718 

0,101-, 511 

613,000 

1,107,730 

Oiidh ... 

E.stimatc 

26,818 

8,461,382 

2,302,311 

1,180,810 

1,402,690 

British Byrmah ... 

1808 1 

9(>,070 

577,450 ^ 

1.176,240 

Mysore ... 

Esti unite i 

27,003 

3, '.‘20, 71 6 

754,021 

1,001,668 

Bciar .. 

1867 

17,334 

2,2.31,665 

303 ,.549 

470,641 

Coorg ... 

Estimate ! 

1 

2,400 

113,681 

23,370 

41,016 


i 

Total ..j 

960,046 

152,514,873 ! 

21,202,670 : 

46,3.59,822 


The administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. 
In some of the more backward portions of each, all the laws have 
not be^n introducedvaud even in tlie older Provinces there are 
still districts where a'^speedier judicial procedure is observ- 
ed and such districts are sometimes still termed Non-re- 
gulation,” though that term has lost its original meaning. 
Each Province is divided into Zillahs, or Districts, or large Coun- 
ties, under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners with 
Joints, Deputies, Assistants and Extra- Assistants. These Dis- 
tricts are in most cases grouped into Divisions, each under a 
Commissioner supervised by a Kevenue Boarder Financial Com- 
missioner. English Counties average 1,000 square miles in ex- 
tent* In India they are much larger, In Bombay, for instance, 
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Colleciorates average a])out C,00() square miles aud KJiaudeish 
is supposed to be 15,000 square miles. There is no Revenue 
Board in Bombay. Tliere are two Revenue Commissioners, 
between whongi the Colloctorates are divided. The Revenue 
Commissiouei’ tliere corresponds immediately with Government 
and is also Police Commissioner of his Division. Each District 
has a treasury and a jail. In Lower Bengal Districts a re broken 
up into Subdivisions under Joint, Assistant or Deputy Magis- 
trates, Umler the new constabulary system, introduced by 
Act V. of 1 80 1 , each District has a Superintendent of Police, 
and the Districts arc grouped for Y>olicc purposes into circles 
under Deputy Inspectors General, wliilc the whole Police force 
of each Province is under an fnspector General. The consta- 
bulary, except oil Ibe North-Eastern and Trans-liidus frontiers, 
is a purely civil force organised on the Iiisli systmii, and sub- 
ject ill all respects, except internal discipline, to the civil au- 
thorities, that is, to Commissioners of Divisions and Dejiuty 
Commissioners, or Co lied or- Magistrates, of Distidcts. 

The Oivil Service, 

The Troops cmjdoyed and the number of Covenanted Civil 
Servants, are given ‘iirthe foltowino’ Table : — 


Province. 

Covenanted 
Civil Ser- 
vants actual- 
ly employed. 

j British 
j Troops. 

i 

N ative 
troops. 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 
Madras 

Bombay ... 

Punjab 

Central Provinces ... 

Oudli 

British Buriiiah 

Mysore ... 

Hyderabad 

Rajpootiuia 

Central India 

219 

1G3 

138 

97 

00 

14 

21 

J 

1 < 
2 

1 4,108 

i 8,189 

3,427 
8,490 
14,100 
2,843 
4,518 
1,930 
r 1,929 
2,524 
1,125 
3,838 

11,094 

9,035 

17,425 

21,257 

20,792 

0.454 

2,874 

2,929 

0,311 

10,772 

5,437 

7,871 

Total 

Directly under the Government 
of India 

On leave ... 

716 

57,117 

128,851 

10 

122 

These totals are the 
troops exclusive of offi- 
cers, as per official re- 

Total of Civ’il Service posts ... 

848 

turns of 
1807. 

1st August 
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British India. 


On 31st December ISGS the strength of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice was as follows : — 


Government 

Number of 
Civilians. 

Total Ab- 
sent. 

. * 
Sj)6Clsl 

leave. 

Percentage 
of Absen- 
tees. 

Government of India, 

24 

s 

Nil. 

12*5 

liengal, ... 

24G 

42 

4 

17*4 

N. W. Provinces, 

19G 

27 

1 

13-77 

Punjab, 

55 

7 

Nil. 

re 72 

Gudh, 

20 

1 

Nil. 

5 

Central Provinces, 

14 

5 

Nil. 

35-7 


In consequence of a report drawn up in 1854 by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, the important and lucrative appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of India, which had previously been 
.at the disposal of the directors* of the East India Company, 
were thrown open to public competition among all natural-born 
subjects of Her Majesty, within certain limits of age. The first 
examination on this system took place in the year 3855, and 
was held under the direction of the Commissioners for the 
affairs of India ; as were also the examinations of 1856 and 1857. 
In 1858 Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, 
requested the Civil Service Commissioners to supervise the 
annual competition. The maximum age of admission to the 
open competition was originally fixed at 23, with the view of 
including Bachelors of Arts of Oxford and Cambridge. In tlie 
regulations for the year 1859 it was lowered to 22, on the 
ground that candidates selected at any later ago, if they were 
kept in England for even one year of special study, would then 
be too old to commence life in India, and in the belief that the 
reduced limit somewhat exceeded the average age at which the 
B. A. degree is taken. In 18G6 it was further lowered to 21, in 
consequence of the k troduction, at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India, of a X'ystem whereby the successful candidates 
were to pass a probation of two years in England ; and the 
minimum limit, which had hitherto been 3 8, was reduced at 
the same time to 17. A still more important change took place 
in the ye^v 1864, 'when, in compliance with a proposal made by 
the Indian Government, the Secretary of State decided that the 
examinations hitherto held at the Presidency towns should be 
abolished, and that the preliminary training of the young civi- 
lians, even in the vernacular languages, should be completed in 
England ; it being understood that the same degree of profi- 
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ciency in these languages, which had previously been required 
in the examinations held at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
should henceforth be exacted at the final examination in Eng- 
land. A probationary period of two years was allowed to tlie 
candidates to prepare for this final examination, and an addi- 
tional allowance of 200Z., was granted to cover the expenses of 
the second year. The following Tables show the results of the 
eleven years' examinations ending 1868 
Open Competitions. 


Year. 

No. of Candidates. 

Year. 

No. of Candidates. 

E xamined. 

Selected. 

Examined. 

Selected. 

1858 

67 

21 

1864 

219 

40 ' 

1859 

119 

40 

1865 

284 

52 

1890 

154 

81 

1866 

242 

52 

18G1 

171 

82 

1867 

• 279 

50 

1862 

171 

82 

1868 

272 

51 

1863 

180 

02 











Total. 

2,167 

613 


Further or Qualifying Examinations. 


Yea 

r. 

Number of Candidates. 

In which the 
Cand i d a t e s 
were selected. 

In which the Fur- 
ther Examina- 
tions were held. 

Selected at the 
open Compe- 
tition. 

Withdrawn <fcc. 
before the Fur- 
ther Examina- 
tion. 

Examined, of 
those. 

Failed at the Fur- 
ther Examina- 
tion. 

Ueriidcated by 
the Commis- 
sioners. 

Selected in 
the year 
mention- 
ed. 

Selected in 
a previous 
year. 

1858 

1858 

21 

1 

20 * 

* — 



1859 

1860 

40 


40* 


8 

32 

1860 

1861 

81 

5 

76 

8 

16 

68 

1861 

1862 

82 

9 

73 

12 

24 

61 

1862 

1863 

82 

3 

79 

24 

12 

91 

1863 

1864 

62 

6 

56 

1 

5 

52 

1864 

1865 

40 

1 

39 


3 

36 

1865 . 

1867 

52 

7 

45 



45 

1866 

1868 

52 

7 

45 

...I... 

... 

6 

39 



512 

39 

^ 473 

45 

74 

444 
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Hritish TntVta. 


T)r, CUlU, tl\o liiedical advisor of the Commissioners, tlnis re- 
ports on tlio physical characteristics of the candidates— I )»ave 
poted the height and rolmstness of each. If I found an nnex- 
ceptional developincnt of the frame,! marked the candidate 1 00. 
If only moderate or mean strength, 85. If inclined to be weak, 
75. If there were any important weakness the candidate was re- 
jected. 

“ I find in the first division ... ... 295 

„ in tlie second division ... ... 121 

„ in the third division ... ... 52 

'' The mean height, as far as I could ascertain it without ac- 

tual measurement, was rather over 5 ft. 9 in. Though tliese 
numbers have no strictly rigid value, tliey still fairly oxj^ress the 
character of the men in respect of their general vigour and ap- 
pearance. It. has been forced upon me, by the duties thus per- 
formed, that superior physical hd^dth and strength are general- 
ly essentia] to success in these competitive examinations. I 
liave further noted that a history of healthy parents and nuiner*' 
ous brothers and sisters coincided for the most part with theeha- 
riictcrs of strength piescnted by the candidate himself. As the 
candidates liave jiad to appear before me, not only a fler their first 
competitive examiiuition, but also Just ]'>rior to their leaving for 
India, 1 have had an opy)ortunity of observing tliat their status 
of health was somewliat higher at the second than at their tirst 
appearance.” 

Thr’^'* 0 no recent reliable statistics showing the numbers 

and cla»s.iicati()n of the IJncovcnautcd Soviee of all India. Where 
such information is available it will be found under the Pj o- 
vinco which Ijas published it, as Bengal, for instance, has done. 

The Staff Corps supplies numerous officers to the civil adminis- 
tration. In British Burmah all the district officials are military 
men, and in tlie otiicr Provinces known as “ Non-regulation, 
sucli as'the Punjab, CndJi and Central Provinces, at least half of 
the Commission consists of military men. In the Non-i’cgula- 
tion ’ districts of the Bengal, North-Western and Bombay Pro- 
vinces, the majority of the oliicials are military men. 

Madras. 

Madras consists of 20 Districts, inebullng the city. The area 
is 124,277 square miles, and the total population 20, 5^19, Of* 2, By 
the quinquonpial census taken on the 1st March 1807, the 
population of the Presidency, exclusive of »lhe city of Madras, 
found to be 20,089,052 thus classified : — 
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lo 


Hindoos ... ... ... 24,172,822 

Alalioiuedans ... ... ... 1,502,1:54 

Christians ... ... ... 41 4,01) 0 

2(3,089,052 

The popniation of tlio city of Madras lias never been accu- 
ral ely reckoned, but it. is ,sup])osed to be about 450,000, thus 
classified : — 

Death Rate 




per 

3000. 



ISCC. 

1867. 

Europeans and East Indians 

... 17,219 

S81 

28-8 

Hindoos 

... 305,576 

80-6 

27-2 

Mabomedans 

... 07,205 

29 -.9 

26-.5 

The last quinquennial census 

is not in itself 

more reliable than 


any of its ]jredecess()rs taken on the same inaccurate system. 
But for purposes of comparison the results are approximately re- 
liable. Tlie population, excluding the city, by the preceding 
census (18(31) was 20,041,702, so that the increase in the quin- 
ipiennial period is 0,()47,o50, or in the annual ratio of GO per 
thousand. 

Whotlier look at Uio languages, the history, or the land 
tenure's of the ])eople, I ho Madras Presidency may ];e divided 
into tlivee parts — the l\dugu country of the JNorth, extend- 
ing to and including JSollore ; the Tamil country of the 
South, and the (-a.uarese and Malaya, lum distri ^ the 
AV estern or Malabjir coast. The first division came under 
the iiiducnce of the Mahomedans, and avc find in it, as in Ben- 
gal, the zemindar}^ tenure of big landlords, acting as middlemen 
between the State and the actual cultivators. In 1802 the Re- 
gulations extended to this Northern division the permanent set- 
tlement of Bengal, making it with the zemindars and not with 
the liereditary cultivators. In the SoutlvdVn division, where the 
Mussulman infinence liad been voiy wea,k, the land was held by 
cultivating village communities who paid rent direct to the old 
Hindoo sovereigns. These original village shareholders, or Mee- 
rasidars, liad tenants under tlicm, f^nd when the Mussulmans 
obtained power and exercised tbeir usual rapacity through 
farmers of the land revenue, the Moerasidars ceased to have any 
sur]dus income, and were practically reduced to the level of 
their own tenants who, though they cultivated, did not own the 
land. the third or Western division, Ibe village or commu- 
nal gives place to tlie individual right to land free of all leiit to 
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the sfcate, known as Jenin or birthright. Not till Hycler Ali 
conquered Southern India from Mysore were Malabar and Caiiara 
subjected to a land-tax. The landlords were bound to pay only 
one kind of service — military, and even then they received sub- 
sistence money. They had leasehold tenants without any right of 
occupancy from lapse of time. But the result of this was extra- 
vagance on the part of tlie landlords, and tlie growth of a class 
of mortgagees, chiefly Moplahs, who, under Hyder Ali, became 
the real owners. Thus, though we succeeded to a heavy land- 
tax, we found Malabar prosperous being owned chiefly by 
wealthy capitalists. Canara had been over-assessed, but we 
have since done it justice. 


Di.stricts. 

Square miles. 

Population. 

1. Madras City .... 

27 

450,000 

2. Ganjam... 

4,457 

1,235,790 

3. Vizagapatam 

18,935 

1,934,558 

4. Godavery ... 

7,535 

7,227 

1,427,472 

5. Kistna ... 

1,296.652 

6. Nellore ... 

4,546 

1,108,064 

7. Cuddapali 

9,177 

1,144,759 

8. Bellary ... 

11,496 

1,304,998 

770,857 

9. Kuniool 

7,470 

10. Madras ... 

‘ 2,183 

804,283 

11. North Arcot 

15,146 

1,787,134 

12. South Arcot 

4,779 

1,261,846 

13. Tanjore ... 

14. Ti’ichinopoly 

3,735 

3,565 

1,731,019 

1,006,826 

1,946,38.1 

15. Madura .. 

8,790 

16. Tinnevelly 

5,146 

1,521,168 

17, Coimbatore 

8,470 

1,430,738 

1,619,233 

18. Salem ... ... 

7,604 

19. South Canara 

4,206 

839,688 

20. Malabar K.. 

6,259 

1,856,378 


Each District ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex- 
tent. The Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavery and Kist- 
na are on the north-cast coast, to the east of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Hyderabad, The other east coast districts are Nel- 
lore, Madras, Sputh Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the 
last named bei^ng situated in the extreme south of the peninsula. 
To the west Madura and Tinnevelly, and on the west coast of 
the peninsula, are the Travancore and Cochin territories, govern- 
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ed by Feudatory Rajahs, and North of these states, on the same 
coast, are the Madras districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
The central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Tricbinopoly and Salem, l^ptween Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellary, Kurnool, C/uddapah and North Arcot between the 
Mysore country, which iiiterveues between Canara and Bellary 
and Nell ore. 

Tlic water supply of the several districts is somewhat varied. 
The average annual rain-fall during the five years ending 18G6-()7, 
ranged from 17'57 inches in Bellary to 140 ^11 inches in South 
(\inara : — 


1 

! 

Average rain- 
fid 1 daring 


Average rain- 
fall during 

Districts. i 

five years from 
1862 63 to 

Districts. 

five years from 
1862-63 to 

j 

18GG(57. 

• 

1866-G7. 

> 

Inches. 


Inches. 

Clan jam ..J 

54-02 

South Arcot 

40*47 i 

Vizagapatam .. 1 

30 01 : 

Tanjore 

40*03 

Godaveiy ...* 

32*76 rrricliinopoly . . . 

. 52 65 

Kistna 

34*33 

Madura 

27 04 

Nellore 

31*10 

Tinnevcdly 

20*23 

I Cuddapali 

10 *68 

Coimbatore 

33*08 ♦ 

(diary 

17*57 

Salem 

40*64 

1 l\urno(jl 

27*01 

South Canara ... 

146*31 

^Madras 
‘North -A root 

31*86 

28*43 

Malabar 

143*09 


The western districts are in this respect in an excejUionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, that there 
is no need to store it for the purpose of cultivation as in other 
parts of the country. The two raonsoonsjfare the periods when 
the liigh winds prevail on each coast, aifti they are usually ush- 
ered in by heavy rains. The south-west monsoon usually ex- 
tends from May to August, and the north-east, from October to 
December. The Districts on the eastern coast, are principally 
dependent on the north-east monsoon for rain, though some of 
them, Tanjore for example, benefit largely by the rains of the 
south-west monsoon which are' brought down by the rivers 
which have their sources to the westward. The rain-fall 
of the two western districts is derived entirely from the 
south-west monsoon, and the central districts receive tljeir sup- 
plies from both monsoons but are move liable to drought than 
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the other districts, as they do not obtain the TliII benefit of 
either! 

In his Report on the Famine of 1866 Mr. Dalyell, Secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, remarks tl:.|^t, most uufortullatel}^ al- 
though there are in Madras probably better means of obtairiin 
accurate information as to area, population and food sup[)l 
than in most other countries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but tliey have 
been very iniperfectJy carried out, and only very rough calcu- 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, tliongh the cultivation 
of every ryotwary village is inspected once a niontb, at least, 
by a Government officer, tliere are no I’eJiablo eondcuised returns 
giving tljo extent of land under each crop, and little or no- 
thing is known, with accuracy, of the zemiiulary estate's, whe- 
ther as to area, cultivation, or population. The broad facts 
however remain, that the po])ulatiun in ordinary years Ijas sub- 
sisted W'ithout difficulty bn tbe produce raised, and that tlie 
extent of land under cultivation in those |)oi’tions of the Pre- 
sidency held on ryotwary teiuii(%has risen from about ten mil- 
lion acres in 1855, to sixteen million acres in 1865. In 1807-68 
the area under cultivation increased by 8513,286 acres. Tbe total 
area of tbe Presidency is estimated as 124,277 scjuare 
miles, being tlius more extensive tlian Great Britain and Ireland, 
a»d about tbe same size as the present ki ngdom ot‘ Prussia, 
'^rhere arc.no details as to the extent of land cultiwaled and 
waste in about c>ne-fourtb of this au'a, but it is known Unit of 
the renniiiiing three-fourths, one-third is undej* cailtivation, 
and supposing the proportion of the waste to cultivated land 
to 1)0 the same tlirougliout the Presidency, a very rough approxi- 
mation to the total cultivation of the Presidency may be arrived 
at. It may be estimated to be about 28 millions of acres. 


tryolwaiy lands 
liuun lands 
Zeniindary lands 
Malabar and Canara 


10 million acres (actual. 

4] uiillioii acres (actual.) 

million acres (estimated.) 
2| million acres (estimated. ) 


Til the Ryotwary, or Governmont lands of other districts, the 
land tax is fixtal on eacli field in regard to its extent and 
qiaility^. but in Malabar and Caiiara the tax is upon the holding. 

In France in 1865, there were 85 millions of cultivated acres 
1o 47 millions of acres of forest and waste land. In the same 
year, half the area of Spain Avas uncultivated, and in 1846 there 
were, in the British Isles, 46 million acres of aiahleand past me 
land, against 81 million acres of w’aste. The availal)le red urns 
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show, that of the 20J iiullioii cultivated acix^s of Rjotwary aud 
luain or reot-free lands of which there are dettiils, a little loss than 
one-fifth is irrigated, and snfjposing tlie estimated cultivation of 
the whole Presidency to be divided in the same proportion, 
there would be about million acres of irrigated land, and 22^- 
million acres of unirrigated land, under cjop. Tlie proportion 
of the irrigated and applied to the j)i o(]uction of any crop, but 
rice, is so limited, that it may be assimied tliat tlie whole 
quantity of this description of laud is under that crop, without 
scu’iously aflecting the calculations about to be made, and it 
may perhaps he similarly assumed, tljat of the 221 millions of 
unirrigated acres, at least la million acres are devoted to ])ro- 
ducing other food grains. No complete ndurns are avaiJabJe 
showing the extent even of the Ryotwary lands devoted to 
each description of unirrigated crop, except in regard to Cotton 
and Indigo — 


Years. 

Indigo. 

1 

Cotton. 1 Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 


Acres. 

Acjes. i 

A cres. 

Acres. 

1861 62 

173,13fi 1.(1^0.184 186.5-GC ... 

151,512 

1,516,076 

1862.63 

203,131'!, 309.234 1866-67 ... 


|.b375,425 

1863-64 

163,665 

1,766,312 (1 1 montJis) 



1864-65 

U'S.UO 

1,717,501^1807-68 .. 


1,462,132 


These })rodncts have never yet occu})ied so much as 2 million 
acres, and if 51 million acres are allowed as being cultivat- 
ed with oilseeds and other products not used as food, it will 
probably be beyond the mark, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to th() production of food grains, and that 51 million acres of wet 
land are used for the same pur})ose. The Rcveiuio Settlement 
Department, after elaborate iinpiiries and experiTnonts extending 
over the last ten years, estimate the produce of an acre of the 
best rice land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about SO cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 measures (about 33 cwt.) in 
Godavery and KurnooJ, and the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary fi*om about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt.) iu the latter. Proba- 
bly, therefore, 20 cwt. of paddy, (rice in the husk) or 10 cwt. of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of tlie pio- 
ductive powers of the 5^ million acres of irrigated land, and iOO 
measures, or about 5 cwt., may similaii}'^ he taken as the produc- 
tive power of the ‘ dry' land, whether it be devoted to tlie growth 
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of raggy, cumboo, clioliim, or any oilier of the numerous un- 
irrigated crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce ‘as much food as two acres of 
dry land. The rough estimate of tlie annual production of the 
country, in food grains, Would thus be 65 million cwt. of rice, 
and 75 million cwt of dry grain. Excluding the consider- 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from Mysore, 
for example) the average excess of the exports of food grain 
over the imports, during the five years ending 3()th April 18G(), 
was about one million cwt, per annum, of wliicli about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to be rice, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. There would thus be left for the con- 
• sumption of the people 54 J million cwt of rice, and 74 J million 
cwt of dry grain, or 12.9 million cwt in all. By the census 
taken in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was esti- 
mated at about 22 millions. The census of .1850-57 gave it as 
about 23 millions, excluding the. district of North Canara, 
(now transferred to BomUay) and the census of 18G1-G2, at 
about 24 J millions. In all these estimates, the population of 
the town of Madras is taken as 720,000, which is probably 
about 270,000 beyond the mark. Supposing, however, that 
the population has averaged 25 millions during the last 5 years, 
there has been an annual supply of 129 million cwt. of grain 
for tlieir support, or more than 5 cwt. for eaclj person, being 
more than 1^ lbs. per diem, whereas, a family of five can subsist 
upon 7 Ib.s. per clay, without difficulty, and three acres of superi- 
or land, supposing one acre to be irrigated, or four acres of 
un irrigated land, would support such a family for a year.* 

The number of deaths, directly and indirectly, from vStarva- 
tion in the Famine of 18GG, in the vaiious Districts, is estimat- 
ed officially at 200, 000. 

Bombay. 

Boml:^iy, Sindh ap^l Aden may be reckoned as consisting of 
23 districts including Aden. Several changes have bccui made 
of late but no reliable statement of area and population has been 
published for years. The following table is compiled from the 
Sanitary Commissioner's Report for 18G7, which omits Broach. 
He states that in May 18G7, Government directed that a state- 
ment, bearing upon population, number of births and deaths, 
vaccination, and other points of kindred interest, should be an- 
nually prepared on the 1st January. An agency for the purpose 

* Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice land will feed seven 
people for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the Manager of the Shevagunga Estate, 
cousidersllhat a family of five M'ill cou.sume under (5 lbs. of grain, per diem. 
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has not yet been organized ; and the matter is in abeyance. The 
area of Bombay and Sindh is 140,827 sqnare miles and the po- 
pulation 13,533,912. 


District. 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

ob 

' Bombay Island, 

18^ 

816,562 

a 

Ahmedabad, 

4,402 

845,047 

a cLi 

O 'Hi 

Kaira, 

1,376 

586,606 

CO 

Punch Mahals, 

1,563 

161,662 

d % 

Broach, 

1,361 

290,984 

a» o 

Surat, 

2,919 

792,638 

t. " 

Taunah, ... ... ... 

6,400 

900,000 

O 

Khandeish, 

16,597 

822,476 


' Poona, 

4,232 

605,638 

a 

Ahmednuggur, , ... 

11,179 

1,252,789 

o 

Sholapore, ... 

4,000 

634,867 

O 'S 

2 

Rutnagerry, 

5,808 

685,372 

a a 

Belgaum, 

4,480 

780,358 

b o 

Dharwar, 

6,070 

782,465 

1 ^ 
d 

North Oanara, ... 

3,300 

361,013 

02 

Sattara, ... 

7,430 

858,022 


Kulladghee ... 

6,500 

563,123 

cL ( 

' Kurrachee, ... 

19,240 

340,000 

! 

If yd rabad, ... 

10,774 

630,000 

J 

.d d 1 

Shikarpoor, 

9,042 

650,300 

“c3 1 

Upper Sindh Frontier, ... 

2,147 

47,955 

1 

Til iir r an d Park u r, 

13,000 

127,035 


Total, .. I 

140,827J 

13,533,912 


In the first 13 districts the population was thus classified several 
years ago : — 


Hindoos 
Wild Tribes 
Low Castes 

Shrawuks or Jains ... 
Lingayets 

Mussulmans including Siddees 

Jews 

Parsees 

Christians 


6,652,109 
913,976 
782,003 
128,798 
665,447 
779,264 
3,608 
132,663 
67,766 

In tlie five SinUh districts the population was thus classified 
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]\raliommedans ••• 1,35 4,781 

Hindoos ... ••• 3G3,2li5 

Other religions ... ... 50;55,I 


The census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st Febru- 
ary 1 80 4, slicws the following results : — 


Caste or llace. 

Number. 

Ratio, j C’aste or Race. 

Number, Ratio. 

BuGhist or Jain ... 

8,021 

*98 Parsec 

49,201' 

6*03 

lirahniin ... 

30,004 

3*75 Jew 

2,872 

*35 

Lingaet 

l,r>08 

*19 Native CJiristian 

19,903 

2*44 

Bliatia ... ... ...‘ 

21,771 

2*07, Indo-European . . , 

1,8911 

*23 

Hindoo of other Caste ... 

491,540 

60 *20 Kuroj^eau 

8,415 

1 *03 

Hindoo Out-Castc 

32,434 

3*97 Chinese ... ...i 

358' 

•04 

M ussuliiian 

145,880 

17*87 ~ 

1 

- 

Negro-African 

2,074 

*25 All Races 

816,5(!2 

1 

100* 


The surface of Bombay Is.land is about 18*62 square miles, or a 
square mile to every 42, 104 of the land population. The inhabited 
houses were 24,2()(> in number; of these, 6,676 were thatched 
huts. Of the 17,330 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, had upper 
stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than one upper floor, 
the mean height *of the walls of the houses is aT)out twenty- three 
feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty-six and a lialf 
feet, or but little greater in measurement than the heights of 
the walls. The streets and lanes differ mucli in widtii, the 
range being from six to forty-nine feet. There wore reported to 
be 3*97, or nearly four families to each house, and if the inha- 
bited outbouses be taken into account, there were 30*6 persons 
to eacii liouse, and 18*3 to each floor. There are 33 houses as- 
sessed at Rs. 10, 000 and upwards, 68 at from Rs. 5,000 to Rs, 
10,000; 1,297 at froin 1,000 to Rs. 5,000, and 15,790 at Rs. 
1,000 and under. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the most 
southerly point on tlip ArabiaTi coast, it is situated in latitude 
12° 47' North, and longitude 45° 10' East. It is a peninsula of 
about fifteen miles in circumference, of an irregular oval form, 
five miles in its greater, and three in its lesser diameter, 
connected with the continent by a low narrow neck of land, 
1,350 yards in breadth, but wbicli is in one place ncarlj^ covered 
by the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a large crater, 
formed by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest peak of which 
has an altitude of 1,775 feet : these, on the exterior sides, slope 
towai'ds. fhe sea, throwing out numerous spurs, wliicli form a 
series Qf valleys, radiating from a common centre. The town and 
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part of tlio military (vuitomnoiits are witliiii the crater, and con- 
secpieutly surruiiiided ou ail .side.s by Ijilis, savi^ oii the uiisierii 
iitcO; where a gap exists, opp>site the tdrtified island of’JSeerah. 
Tire population in > ,) was as follows ; — 


Chris td;n IS, 


... 

Iiidi:ui ^Malioincdaiis. 

2.00 7 

Aiuhiaii 

(litlo, 

... -I.SIJ 

AfrictUi 

ilii-to, 

... 

Dllicr 

dill.u, 

... d.S 

Hindoos 

... 

.. 5, till 

parse. ‘s, 

... 


Jews, 

... 


M iSctdlancou.s, 

Ip'o:) 


Total, ... 

... 


Bengal, , 



Tile British territory lunler the Lieiilonfint Govuniior of Ben- 
ga-l, comprises Bengal Profx^r, Behar, Oris^a including the 
Tributary Melials, Assam, Ohota Nagpore, and the native 
states of Hill Tippcrah and Gooch Beliar. it exti'uds. from 
the incridiau to 97’ cast of Greenwich, ami lies witliin 
the ]:)arallel'.s of 19° 40' and 2iS° 10' north latitinle. Ki‘om (In? 
(dinmparuu l^istrict as far eastwaids a,.s the re(*ently annextMl 
Bootaii Dooars, the Himalaya range, running tlirongli the inde- 
pemlcnt states of Ne[»aJ, Sikkim, Tibet, a, mi Bootan, forms the, 
northern boundary of the Province. F'urther east, along the iior- 
thorn frontier boundary of Assam, lies a tract inhabited by tlie 
A.klias, Dallas, Meerios, Mishmees, and otlxer wild tribes ; along 
the eastern frontier lies a part of the iiidepeudemt Province of 
Bunuah ; below that tlic Muuipore State ; still lower are va- 
rious hill tribes, such as the N«agas,.Looshais, Khyens, M(jekjrs, 
i^c. ; and at the extreme south-east is Pritis^ Burmah. cTu the 
south of Chittagong, which is the south-eastern district of the 
Province, is the Akyal) District of Arakaii. Between Cliitta- 
gong and (kissa lies the Bay of Bengal. In the south-w(xsi. 
Orissa is bounded on the south by the Madras Presidency ; and 
on Hic west by certain Tributary Estates, ami by the Sumbul- 
pore and Belaspore Districts of the Central Provinces. Further 
north, abutting on the western frontier of the Lieutenant-Ce- 
vernorship, are the native state of Rewah in the Indore Agenev, 
and tlie districts of Mirzapore, Ghazeepore, and Goruck]K.)ie o';' 
the Nortli-Westoru Provinces. 
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following tal>le sliows tlio proportion, oi Native* Offire'is 
employed in thv siihordhiiiie ao'l Exovittivo Services -a t 

ifie close* of the* y( 3 ar, us coiuparod with the officers of European 


extraction, including a few wlio 

are Native (Jhristians, 


i 

1 

■ 

Hindoos. 

IVIjiljomc ! 
daiii.s. 

(>t llt'l'S. 

.Smnll P;nis(‘ < \)url rlmigos 

, 

9 

2 

to 

Olher fSubordiiiate Jiulms 

bs 

h 

' 

Mooiisitfs 

IIV) 

•15 

2 ' 

Siihordiiiatc Kxeexitive (^Hirers 

109 

8fl : 

81 

f]xtra .A.ssiseMiiis 

0 

1 1 

12 
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Tilt' arcars given hehuv arc taken fix>in the survey results, oxce})t 
where inarketi in wliich cases tlie tigures are approximate. Nt) re- 
gular census lias ewer been taken of Bengal. The figures are chielly 
estimates nuule when tlie districts were surveyed, years .ago in 
many cases, and not sinct* c^UTected. The popul.ation of Jkiugal has 
without doubt increased in at least the same ratio as that of otluu’ 
Provinces, and it is probably nearer 50 than 4() millions. An ex- 
perimental census is to be taken in municipalities and towns in 
JSOO, preliminary to the general census of 1871. In Oriss{x, in 
1805, tlie year preceding the great famine, the population is es- 
timated to have been 8,015,820 souls to an area of 8,546 square 
miles, * that is, an average of 858 souls to tlic square mile. In 
the District of Hooghly, the most densely populated part of rural 
India, the density is not, probably, under 700 to tlie square mile. 
In 87* Cliristian villages in tbe district of Nuddea, a careful cen- 
sus shows that in lt-^68 tlicre were 8J 5 families inhabiting !)7;> 
dAvelling-bouses witli a total population of 4,266 souls. The 
males number 2,178, the females, 2,088 ; unmarried males up to 
20 years, 1132 ; unmarried females up 20 years, 785 ; marri- 
ed women, 933 ; widows, 370. Of the young women, tliere w^ere 
148 between the ages of 10 and 20 uiJinarried, and 290 married ; 
and between 20 and 30 there are 365 retunu'd ; — 
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1 Pooroe 
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Brougl it f oi‘ \v ard . . 

187,702! 35,877,81)0 

f 

Lohardugga 

Palamow 

10,314 

750,294 


H azareebaugh 

Burhec 

7,021 

750,00(1 


Singbliooni 



2,390 

289,789 

t'liota Nag- I 

Mauiibhooiii 

Govindxxwe 

5,559 

528,340 

i pore ... 

Sirgoojah 'j 



' as,l(>5 ! 

1 

1 

Koreali ! 

Oodeypoor j- 

iOangi>oor { 

'rributar}’^ States . . 

12,881 

300,000 

' Bunai ] 

1 




( !l .Darjeeling 

Dar jeeli ng Te r ai ... 

1,2.34 

85,000 

I 

Western Doavs 

j 

1,427 

30,000 

Ooocli Bcliar , 
11,700 ■) 

(j!owalj)arah witli 1 
Eastern l)<»ars \ 

T)hoob»*e 

4,378 

230,000 


C\)och I'leliar 


l,2vS7 

80,000 

*1 

(j! arrow Hills 

1 

3,390 

80,000 


Total Area and Population of Bengal... 

2.^7,383 

38,501,283 


I'ipperali Hills . . . 




Grand Total . . . 


240,462| 38,501,283 


This territory comprises both Regulation and “ Nun-regulation” 
provinces, the former being divided into eight Commissioner- 
ships and the latter into three. The eight divisions of the Re- 
gulation Provinces comprise^36 Districts, each of which is under 
a Magistrate-Collector. The “ Non-regulation” districts are 19 in 
number, including the native state of Couch Beljar now under 
the management of Government ; and each of tliem is con- 
trolled by a Deputy Commissioner, with the exception of the 
G arrow Hills which is under the ina^iagement of an As- 
sistant Commissioner. The following sdiatement shows the staft* 
of ofKcers who wore employed on the 31st March 1868 in the 
administration of justice and in ordinary duties connected with, 
the land revenue. It does net include the Police, i^or the offi- 
cers employed in the smaller special departments, such as Salt, 
Customs, Opium, Ac. : 
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liengaL 


JS'o. of 
Offic- 
ers. 

Designation of Officers. 

Attached to 

12 

1 

Judges of the High Court of Judi- 
cature. 

' 

1 1 

Registrar to the High Court. 



Members of the Board of Revenue. 


3 

Secretaries to the Board of Reve- 
nue. 


1 

Superintendent and Remembrancer 
of Degal Affairs. 


8 

Divisional Commissioners 

Regniation Provinces. 

3 

Ditto 

Non -Regulation Provin- 
ces. 

26 

Civil and Sessions Judges 

Regulation Provinces. 

4 

Additional Civil and Sessions J udges 

Ditto. 

2 

Judicial Commissioners 

Non -Keg Illation Provin 



ces. 

23 

Magistrates and Collectoi*s, 1st 



Grade ... 

Regulation Provinces. 

13 

Magistrates and Collectors, 2nd 


(Irade ... 

Ditto. 


6 

6 

2 

2 

1 

22 

11 

3 

56 

61 

32 

5 

16 

27 

3 

23. 

8 

^■7 


Deputy Commissioners, 1st Grade 

Ditto 2nd Grade 

Ditto 3r<l Grade 

Ditto 4 til Grade 

^lagistrates of Calcutta 
Coroner of Calcutta ... 
|joint-Magistrates and Deputy Col-| 
lectors, 1st Grade ... 

I Joint Magistrates and Deputy Col- 
lectors, 2nd Grade .. 

Cantonment Magistrates 
Honorary Magistrates, Calcutta 
Honorary Magistrates, Mofussil .. 
Ditto dilto ... 

Small Cause Court Judges, Calcutta! 
Small Cause Court Judges, Mo-| 
fussil' 

Principal Sudder Ameens 
Temporary ditto 
Sudder Ameens 
MoonsiflTs, 1st Grade ... 

Ditto, 2nd Grade ... 

Ditto, 3rd Grade ... 


Non-Regulation Provin 
ces. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Regulation Provinces. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

|Non-ReguIation Provin-] 
ces. 

Regulation Provinces! 


Ditto 

Both Regulation andl 
N o n-R e gulation 
Provinces. 
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Ko. of 
Offic- 

Ol’H, 

Design a tion of Officers. 

Attached to j 

8 

A ssis {.ai 1 1 Con i m issione rs^ 1 s t 

•• 


Grade ... 

Non-Kegiilation Provin- 



ces. 

1 

Assistant CominiKsioiier, 



Grade ... .. ...• 

Ditto. 

Hi 

Assistant Coinniissioners, 3rdf 



Grade ... ... ...* 

Ditto. 

49 

Co veil anted A.ssistauts passed by 



2nd Standard 

Regulation Province.^*. 

19 

Covenanted Assistants passed by 



1st Standard 

Ditto. 

J7 

(-•ovenanted Assistants not passed 



by 1st Standard 

Ditto. 

3 

Extra AvSsistant Conunissioneis, 1st 



Grade ... j 

Non HeguUition Provin- 


• 

C(‘.S. 

2 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2nil 



Grade 

Ditto. 


Extra Assistant Cornmissiouers, 3id 



Grade 

Ditto. 

8 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 4tli 



' Grade ... ... 

Ditto. 

10 

1 

Officers, Subordinate Executive Ser 
vie<*, 1st Grade 

1 

17 

Ollicers, Su\»ordinate Executiv(3 Ser- 
vice, 2nd Grade 


IJS ' 

Officei-s, Snboi dinate Executive Sci- 


1 

vice, 3rd Grade 

Both Regulation and 

ir> 'Oflicery, Subordinate Executive Ser ! 

]- N o n-R e g u Jation 


vice, 4tlj Grade ... ... 

Pi’ovinces. 


Oillcers, Subordinate Executive Ser ! 
vice, 5tb Grade ... . ! 



M (beers, Subordinate Executive Ser-; 
vice, 6tli Grade, iiieludiug Probuii 
tioners ... 

1 

o 

Extra Deputy Collectors 

Begnlation Province.^* ; 

1 

Ditto ditto ... 

Non R(‘gnlation l^rovin-j 
ces. ! 


Ditto ditto ... 

Tlegulation iVoviiices. , 

o 

Supernumerary Deputy IMagis 
t rates, (If to City Cazees andi 

i 


Pundits) ...1 

Ditto. i 

r> 

Supernumerurv Deputy IMagis' 

Ditto. . : 


t.rat<‘S, (late E;nv Offiirers) ...' 



Ben^aL 
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Of tlie 26 Civil and Sessions Judges, 17 have jurisdictions 
which embrace one district each, eight exercise jurisdiction 
over two districts each, and one over three districts. The two 
Judicial Commissioners exercise the powers of Civil and Sessions 
Judges in the Non-Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota 
Nagpore. The Deputy Commissioners of the Cossyah and Jyn- 
teah Hills and of the Naga Hills also exercise the same powers 
witliin their respective jurisdictions ; and the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of the Garrow Hills has the powers of a Sessions Judge. 
All these officers, moreover, as well as the Deputy Commissioners 
of Luclcimpore, Hazareehangh, Maunhhoom, Singhbhoom, and 
Lohardugga, exercise powers under Act XV. of 1802, to tjy, ac - 
cording to the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure, all 
offences not punishable with death, and to pass sentences of im- 
prisonment not exceeding seven years. The Deputy C'ornniis- 
sioner of Cacliar also exercises powers under Act XV. <.)f 1802 
and powers of a Civil Judge. In the Couch Behar Division the 
criminal sessions arc held and the judicial ap])ellate and control- 
ling authority exercised in all the districts comprised in it by 
the Commissioner* At the close of the year Uncoveiianted Civil 
Judges were of four classes, mz., (1) Small Cause Court Judges, 
(2) Principal Sudder Ameens, (3) Sudder Ameens, and (4) Moon- 
siffs. But this arrangement was somewhat modi lied on tlie pass- 
ing of Act XVI. of 1808, and the Uncoveiianted Judges in the Mo- 
fussil Sre now of three classes only, viz., (1) Small Cause Court 
Judges, (2) Subordinate Judges, and (3) Moonsiffs. In the City 
of Calcutta tliere arc two Stipendiary Magistrates and 50 Honorary 
Magistrates. In the Interior the 30 Collectors of Revenue in 
the Regulation districts ai'e also Chief Magistrates in their res- 
pective districts. There are also 33 Joint-Magistrates and 327 
Magistrates of lower grades. Of these latter 01 are Honorary 
and 260 Stipendiary Magistrates. Of the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates in the Regulation districts 3 are Military Officers, viz., 
the* Cantonment Magistrates of Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and 
Diiiajiorc; 79 arc Cov uiaiited Assistants, and 184 are members 
of the Uiicovenantod Executive Service. In the Non-Regula- 
tion Provinces, besides the Deputy Commissioners who arc in 
charge of districts, there are 89 Magisterial Officers, of whom 
32 are Honorary and 57 Stipendiary. Of the Stipendiary Ma- 
gistrates 25 are Assistant Commissioners anit"18 Extra Assis- 
tant Commissioners, 14 being memhers of the Subordinate Exe- 
cutive Service. The total number of Magisterial Suh-Divisions 
ii[i4the Regulation Provinces is 77, and in the Non-Regulation 
Pi^viuces 13. 
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A special enquiry into the mortality caused fay the Famine in 
Orissa in 1866 was made by Deputy Collectors, with the aid of 
corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1865 was 3,015,826 ; of these 814,469 perished, and 115,028 
either emigrated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,497 
and leaving 2,086,329 surviving. The percentage of deaths to 
population is 27, which, added to 3*81, the percentage of emi- 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 30*81 as loss of 
population during the famine. 

On the night of 8th January 1866 the Municipal Commission- 
ers took a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is 
under their jurisdiction embracing 7*8 square miles. The results 
were as follows, but they are not reliable 


Population 

Average proportion of males to females 
Ditto, ehildren to adults *. 

Average rate of mortality 

Rate of mortality among Europeans 


377,924 
157-83 to 100 
100 to 485 60 
6*40 per hundred. 
2 71 ditto. 


The fixed population was thus classified. The floating popu- 
lation is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
of the Municipal portion of Calcutta to 430,000. The popula- 
of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited suburbs, 
may fairly be taken to be a million : — 



Males, 

Females, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Males to 
lOO Fe^ 

Europeans 

6,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

males, 

220-96 

Jndo- Euro- 
peans 

4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

96-02 

Greeks 

J7 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 

291 

238 

88 

9 86 

1 16 9^ 

Asiatics 

786 

412 

120# 

123 

169-34 

Jews 

240 

228 

111 

' 102 

106-36 

Parsces 


15 

6 

4 

415 79 

A fricans 

39 

9 

2 

3 


Chinese 

378 


31 



Mussulmans 

m812 

28,738 

9,667 

8,842 

200-85 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142-48 

Total 

1,98,077 

1,15,311 

33,268 

31,268 
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2^ or th * Westerti, Provi aces. 


North-'Westem Provinces- 

The Report of the North-Western Provinces for 1867-C8 pub- 
lishes the uniform tables of the Calcutta Statistical Committee 
filled up. The Latitude of these Provinces is between 30® 7' and 
23° 51' North, and the Longitude between 77® 4}' and 84° 40' East. 
They are bounded on the north by the snowy range of the Ku- 
inaon, Himalayas, Oudh and the Nepalese Terai ; on the south 
by the Saugor District of the Central Provinces, and the Native 
States of Bundlecund and Rewah ; on the west by the river 
Tonse, until its junction with the Jumna, thence the Jumna till 
the 28th degree of Latitude; on the south-west by the Native 
States of Gwalior, Dholpore and Bhurtpore ; and on the cast 
and south-east by the Sariin, Shahabad, Behar and Palamow 
Districts of Lower Bengal. The non-Regulation** portions 
are Kumaon and Gurhwal to the extreme north, Jhansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which .is separated from the western 
boundary by several intervening Native States. This last Divi- 
sion of the North-Western Provinces, from its isolated position, 
requires some distinct demarcation. It lies to the west, extend- 
ing between Latitude 22° 15', and 27® 45' north, Longitude 71® 
45', and 77® 22' east. It is bounded on the east by the Rajpoot 
States of Kishengurh and Jeypoor, on the north and west by 
Jodhpore, and on the south by the territory of Odeypoor. The 
Ajmere Division comprises Ajmere proper and Mairwarra. The 
Mairwarra tract belongs in unequal portions to the British Go- 
vernment, to Meywar or Odeypoor, and to Marwar or Jodhpore. 
The Meywar possessions consisting of three Pergunnahs, and the 
Marwar of two, were made aver to the direct management of the 
British in 1822-23. The British portion now forms a compo- 
nent part of Ajmere proper : — 



Area, Cidtlvatlon and Hoads. 





Square ijiiles. 

LakliiraJ (ren^-free,) ... ... 6,894 

Total, ... ... 83,690 
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Th^ Norilh-W extern Provinces. 


Districts. 


Dehra Doon, 
Saharunpore, 
Moozutfernugger, 
Meerut, 

Boolundshuhur, 

Allygurh, 

Kumaon, 

IGiirhwal, 

Bijnour, 

[Moradabad, 

Budaoi), 

iBareilly, 

Shalijenanpore, 

Turrai, 

Muttra, 

Agra, 

Furruckabad, 

Mynpoory, 

Eta wall, 

Etah, 

Jaloun, 

jJhauBie, 

Lullutiiore, 

Oawnpore, 

Futtenpore, 

Baiida, 

Allahabad, 

Humeerpore, 

Jounporc, 

Goruckpore, 

Busteo, 

Azimgurh, 

iMirzapore, 

Benares, ‘ 

|Ghazeepore, 

Ajmere, 

|Railway, 

Military, 


Total, 


Inhabited Houses. 


>> 
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1,238 

19,834 

21,378 

7,270 

16,218 

18,975 

158,643 

276,406 

107.499 

101,521 

20,213 

178,477 

159,260 

297,784 

114,760 

177,739 

80,399 

49,186 

149,967 

250,872 

180,665 

77,264 

182,625 

21,509 

177,973 

218,578 

206,164 

148,916 

134,608 

41,380 

295,887 

228,805 

413,351 

202,080 

314,885; 

117,218' 

75,891: 

49,186 

• 

180,665 

69,633 

180,186 

21,509 

164,481 

184,765 

227,279 

370,852 

297,119 

495,258 

313,867 

7,631 

2,439 

35,532 

270,518 

359,265 

314,210 

244,0711 

220,608 

213,7281 

13,492 

33,813 

1 206,164 

132,046 

2,562 

120,269 

9,565 

19,249 

81,401 

57.750 

90,966 

76,999 

144,391 

119,957 

36,382 

78,243 

92,466 

184,889 

277,289 

422,258 

8,855 

148,996 

157,851 

229,017 

,, 

169,138 

242,159 

7,087 

291,851 

298,938 

123,653 

476,509 

17,477 

106,17C 

179,536 

1,065 

195,514 

196,579 

358,131 

359,655 

624,147 

418 

; 237,03'i 

i 237.455 

» 448,904 

1 

29,067 

* 297,068 

1 404,149 

3,200 

173,928 177,128 

I 345,236 

... 

116,507 

268,894 


1 291,103 291,103 

! 450,046 



86,117 

146,942 




10,086 

38,961 



5,946,06f 

i 10,160,030 


B 

o 


20,250 
250,49:1 
197,071 
350,397 
244,403 
281,293 
124,097 
79,952 
212,005 
330,829 
263,627 
428,701 
272,106 
25,824 
241,253 
309,058 
277,029 
208,225 
187,319 
179,184 
130,859 
111,357 
73,902 
371,849 
215,222 
230,001 
443,124 
165,009 
315,932 
594,921 
429,68i 
443,68*; 
344, 19t 
265, 50J 
457,09? 
86,42( 
2 , 41 ^ 
8,40: 


9,184,661 


PofmhUiirn. 
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^ Cr ASSIFICATION OF PoPtJLA- 

Population. i mroN 


Children under J 2 years. 


S 

fiS 

P 

Christians. 

Male. ' 

— 

Female. 

Total. 

Number per sc 
mile. 

GQ 

i 

1 

P 

w 

East Indians and 
other mixed 

classes. 

Natives. 

19,908 

15,287 

102,831 

110 

791 

120 


179,954 

140, 149 

866,483 

389 

1,126 

110 

Ill 

141,201 

115,052 

682,189 

413 

36 

18 

13 

234,330 

201,515 

1,199,593 

507 

317 

328 

529 

102,689 

131,309 

800,481 

419 

43 

90 

23 

184,764 

144,596 

925,538 

498 

66 

74 

67 

82,797 

61,678 

385.f90 

64 

180 

29 

4 

51,995 

40,904 

248,742 

•45 

26 


8 

141,743 

109,948 

690,975 

367 

17 

17 

120 

209,599 

178,026 

1,095,306 

445 

38 

21 

107 

182,006 

146,408 

889,810 

451 

21 

5 

55 

287,750 

252,490 

1,464,199 

50) 

713 


137 

181,039 

151,836 

918,850 

537 

71 

6 

98 

16,461 

13,985 

91,802 

125 

3 

... 


164,552 

123,998 

800,321 

496 

81 


69 

198,631 

162,806 

1,029,760 

549 

873 

619 

900 

187,369 

137,335 

915,943 

641 

51 

90 

278 

147,814 

100,110 

700,220 

420 

58 

11 

104 

128,329 

90,128 

626,444 

384 

39 

5 

55 

128,559 

92,880 

614,351 

439 

20 

40 


76,950 

53,081 

405,272 

262 

14 

13 


68,853 

57,607 

357,774 

222 

54 

28 


51,533 

44,407 

248,146 

127 

11 

3 


213.908 

180,850 

1,188,862 

505 

426 

231 

2i*4 

126,639 

109,307 

680,786 

431 

42 

16 

34 

136,092 

116,120 

724,372 

239 

46 

42 1 

13 

257,994 

215,556 

1,393,183 

504 

398 

685 i 

741 

94,622 

81,783 

520,941 

228 

11 

30 


197,716 

i 143,647 

1,015,427 

653 

# 34 

23 

• -*7 

427,113 

I 337,635 

1,983,816 

433 a 

53 

26 

188 

815,095 

262,110 

1,455,697 

519 

17 

1 

... 

288,351 

189,685 

1,385,872 

543 

20 

35 


197,541 

167,440 

1,054,413 

203 

117 

112 

188 

143,854 

115,021 

793,277 

797 

235 

650 

413 

251,576 

173,683 

1,332,403 

.607 

157 

69 

210 

' 122,540 

70,360 

426,268 

160 

558 


49 

1,123 

817 

14,444 


685 

128 


5,086 

3,865 

56,317 


14,371 

284 


6,008,786 

4,733,414 

30,086,898 

359 

21,819 

3,959 

4,745 ^ 
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Th<i N<jrth-}VciiiGrn Provinces. 


1 

Classification of Population. 

Districts. 

Hindoos. 

S ^ 

<o 

1 

! 

Parsees. 

Buddhists and Jains. 

A 

i 

•I 

■g 

.o 

Delira Doon, 

01,073 

10,823 

24 



Saliariuiporo, 

585,781 

273,098 

... 

0,2.57 


i\l oozu lleriiugge r, 

482,450 

190,318 


9,3.54 


Meenit, 

Boolundflhuhur, ... 

907,225 

291,194 



650,082 

149,343 




Allygurh, 

820,205 

93.057 


2,470 


Kumaoii, 

52,302 

128,086 


0 

204 , ioo 

(Jurliwal, 

^47,963 

733 


12 

Bijnour, 

468,566 

222,255 



... 

Moradabad, 

733,034 

362,190 



. . J 

Biidaon, 

772,368 

117,301 




Bareilly, 

1,157,347 

306,002 




kSliabjchatipore, ... 

707,910 

120,759 

6 



Turrai, 

Muttra, 

57,918 

729,804 

33,881 

66,802 


3,500 

... 

Agra, 

927,028 

09,740 




Furruckabad, 

800,102 

105,560 


802 


Mynpoory, 

662,507 

37,450 

*•» 


! 

Etawah, 

505,818 

30,527 

... 



Etah,... ... ...| 

558,200 

56,001 

.... 


... 

Jaloun, ... 

365,506 

30, t >49 




Jbansie, 

343,766 

13,016 

10 



Lullutpore, 

220,637 

5,073 

... 

11,278 

11,144 

C'awjiporc, 

Futteiiporo, 

1,114,870 

73,121 

71,802 

... 


608,802 

... 

... 

... 

Banda, ... ...1 

660,761 

43,110 

... 

17 

11,383 

Allababad, 

1,178,020 

183,335 

... 

465 

28,630 

flumeerporc. 

488,161 

32,739 

... 


JouAipose, ... ' 

Ooruckpore, ... » 

927,945 

87,408 

... 



1,792,489 

101,046 

14 


... 

Bustee, 

1,232,110 

223,569 

... 

. . . 


Azimgurh, ... 

1,204,642 

181,175 

••• 



Mirzapore, ... .. 1 

027,708 

68,330 



57\'m 

Benares, 

721,684 

70,097 

... 

198 

Ghazeeporo, 

1,204.989 

126,978 



A j mere, 

347,742 

54,058 

66 

23,795 


Railway, 

Military, 

10,706 

30,164 

2,925 

11,608 


... 

Total, 

25,508,324 

i 

4,176,425 

i 

120 

68,291 

313,215 


Popuhtlion and Lungnages. 


OCCCTPATION. 


Prevailing Tjangiiages. 


49, 583 53, 248 Paharee, Oordoo, and English 

470, 954 395, 529 Oordoo, 

28,849 401,340 Ditto, ... 

521,890 077,703 Ditto, 

395,047 404,834 Oordoo and Hindec, ... 

398,908 520,()30iHindee and Oordoo, 

360,707 25, 023 Oordoo and Paharee, 

202,591 40,151 Hindce, 

276.080 414,895;Oordoo, 

660,505 434,801 Ditto, ... 

030,528 259,282 Hindee, ... 

995.080 409, 113 Oordoo, ... 

665,320 253,524 Oordoo and Hindec, 

56,507 35,295 Ditto ditto, 

438, 07 2 361 , 649 Hindee and Oordoo, . . . 

569,541 400,219 Oordoo and Hindee, .. 

539,869 370,074 Oordoo, ... 

446,316 253, 004 Hindee and Oordoo, .. 

394.015 232,429, Ditto ditto, ... 

372,137 242,214| Ditto ditto, ... 

217,750 187,5221 Ditto ditto, ... 

107,253 190,521 Hindec, ... 

145.813 102,333 Hindee and Oordoo, 

717.813 471,049 Ditto ditto, 

354.015 326,771 Hindee, 

412,396 311,970 Ditto, ... 

773,343i 619,840 Oordoo and Hindee, ... 

303,0271 217,914 Hindee, ... 

633,351 j 382,070 Hindee and Oordoo, ... 

1,555,478 428,338 Hindee, 

1,125,881 329, 8lO;Hindce and Oordoo, ... & 

901,0491 484,823j Ditto ditto, ... 

580, 234 474, 1 79| Hindee, 

370,414 422,863 Hindee and Oordoo, , 

708,790 023, 613' Hindee, ... 

223,594 202,674 Oordoo and Hindeae, 

4 14,440[ ... . 

... I 50,317 ... . 


7,971 11,155 


1,2041 610 


4,750 5,052 I 


264 ... 


107! ... 
33l nr 
3,958l ... 


17,015,97012,170,922 


24,712 17,417 1 



3G 


The NcrtK-We^Urn Provinces. 


Cpmtnissioner- 

shipi<. 


Meerut, 

Kumaon, 
Ruhilkhund, .. 

Agra, 

AUahabad, ... 

<•«' O 

Beuares 

Ajmere, 


Executive Districts. 

Number of Judi* 
cial and Reve- 
nue Subdivi- 
sions. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Population. 

^Dehra Dboon, 

2 

934 

102,831 

Saharuupore, 

4 

2.227 

866,483 

;Alooznfferuugger, 

G 

1,650 

682.189 

Meerut, 

38 

2,368 

1,199,593 

Boolundshuliui\ 

28 

1,910 

800,481 

.lAllygurh, 

43 

1,858 

925,538 

iKuiuaoi), 

4 

6,000 

385,790 

Gurhwal, 

1 

5,500 

248 742 

Bijnoiir, 

/ 

1,884 

690,975 

jMoradabad, 

16 

2,461 

1,095,306 

Budaon, 

10 

1.971 

889,810 

j Bareilly, 

12 

2.92f) 

1,464,199 

jShahjehanpore, 

38 

1,712 

918,850 

iTurrai Perguuiiabs, .. 

1 

734 

91.802 

' ;M ultra, .. I 

24 

1,612 

800,321 

iAgra, 

11 

1 877 

1,0^9,760 

Furruckabad, 

10 

1,694 

915,943 

Mynpoory, 

6 

1,6C() 

700,220 

Etawal), 

27 

1,631 

626,414 

Etab, ••• 

3. 

1 ,400 

614,351 

Jaloun, 

10 

1,544 

405.272 

Jbansie, , .1 

4 

1,610 

357,774 

'LuHutpore, 

2 

1,947 

248,146 

. i 

' iCawnpore, .. j 

54 

2,353 ! 

1488 862 

Fiittelipure, .. | 

6 

1,580 1 

680,786 

Banda, ...i 

10 

3,030 1 

724,372 

j Allahabad, j 

6 

2,765 ; 

1,393.183 

Humeerpore, 

j 7 

2,289 

520,941 

J(;unpore, 

9 

1,555 

1,015,427 

Gurv^ckpore, 

5 

4,584 

1,983,816 

Bustee, 

0 

2,804 

i;455,697 

Aziragurti, 


2 553 

1 1,385,872 

Mirzapore, 

13 

1 6,200 

! 1,054,413 

Benares, 

... 

995 

793,277 

Qbazeepore, 

6 

2,19 5 

1,332,403 

Ajtnere and Mhair- 
warra, 

} ^ 

2,672 

426,268 

Total, 

445 

83,690 

30,016,137 



Population of Chief Towns, 


r* 

O 


Chief Towns, with Population 
i (above 5/)00 ) 


Ji, 

> 

u . 

$ <» 
e Cifi 

Civil and Reve-I 
nue Judges of 
all sorts, t 

Debra, 

6,847 

423 

2 

Saharunpore, 

44,119 

1,926 

10 

Kb^’rana, ... 

16.953 

1,039 

10 

Meerut, City and Cantonment, 

79,378 

2,062 

19 

Kbooija, ... ... ... 

24,584 

1,596 

7 

(Joel, ... ... ... 

48.403 

2,029 

17 

Almorab, ... ... ... 

6.151 

3,487 

» 9 

Nujeebabad, 

19.567 

4,417 

3.028 

14 

Moradabad, 

67,304 

3,027 

18 

Budaoii, ... •«. V 

31,044 

2,015 

16 

Bareilly, including Cantonment, •.. 

105,649 

3.438 

20 

iSbabjebanpore, 

71,719 

! 2,365 

18 

... 

488 

2 

Muttra, 

61 540 

1,047 

15 

Agra City, ... ... 

Uity of Furruckabad, •». 

jMyupoory,... 

142,667 

1,144 

20 

73,110 

1,645 

18 

21,179 

1,412 

13 

lEtavvali, 

27,228 

1.592 

10 

Kasgunj, ••• 

15.107 1 

1,319 

9 

Oalpee, ... ... .*• 

18,514 1 

953 

10 

Mhow, 

19,410 

699 

10 

Lullutpore, 

9,258 

750 

5 

City, Civil Station, and Cantonment, 

113,601 

2,272 

17 

Futtehpore, 

20,478 

1,617 

10 

City Banda, 

27,573 

1.265 

11 

City, Cantonment, and Civil Station, 

105.926 

3,994 

18 

[iaat, ... .*• 

17,690 

918 

5 

City of Jounpore, 

25,531 

4,363 

16 

City of Goruckpore, 

50,85.3 

8,114 

16 

Mebndawul, 

7.t49 

7,564 

• ^ 

Azimgurh, ... 

d 4,543 

6,276 

12 

City Alirzapore, ^ •* 

71.849 

6,376 

11 

Town of Benares, including Cantonment, ... 

173 352 

2.307 

9 

City of Qbazeepore, 

34,385 

5,114 

15 

Ajmere, ... ... . 

34,763 

936 

m 

12 

... 


92,007 

436 


I' • 


Y^t. XIII., Tart I. 



\'hti North- Ifestern Proclnces, 


Commissioiier- 


Executive Districts. 


Meerut, 


Kumaon, 


llohilkhund, 


Jhansie, 


AHahabad, 


Benares, 


Ajmere, 


f Dehra Dood, ...! 

I Salmrunpore ...i 

I Moozufterijugger, 
Meerut, 

j Booluudshuliur, 
Lirtllyguj-b, 
i [Kuniaon, 

/ !G til'll Will, 

f I B jiiour, 

j jMoradabad, ... 

j (Biidaon, 

’) [Bareilly, 

I I'^iialijfclianpore, 

I |Tut rai Pergutiuahs, ... 
f j Muttra, 

I Agra, . ... 

J Furruclfabad, 
j Myupoory, 

I Etawah, 

I Etali, 

/ Jaloun, 

. < J it an si e, 

( Liillutpore, 

f Cawiipore, 

I Futtelipore, 

J Banda, 

‘ ' Al ahabad, . | 

llumeerpore^ 

J oil n pure, 
f (toruckpore, 

I BusiVJe, 
j IAzimgu"h, 

I Muza pore, 

I Benares, 

I Ghazoepore, 

) A jinere aud MUair- > 

( I’ warra, { 


413 



Civil Bivisiom, Staff and Ikveyiue. 


■33 


Number of 
Police. 

Total cost of Officials 
auU Police of all 
kinds. j 

BbvbnuIs. 

1 

Land. 

Gross, 


Es. 

Rh. 

Rs. 

220 

n:i4.6S0 

1,43,805 

2,22,092 

9i)() 

2,34,005 

10.02,102 

13.08,174 

680 

1.96,618 

11,20.444 

1 : 1 , 26, 603 

1,556 

1,89.059 

18,37,356 

21,78,251 

721 

],0G 172 

13,01.281 

1:3,94,219 

764 

2,10.676 

16,43 386 

21,20,448 

155 

1,15.593 

1,:39,892 

2,73,785 

26 

34,746 

95,194 

1,11,520 

505 

1 ,79, 8:32 

11,69,851 

12,77,954 

854 

2.98,798 

• 15,:38.G33 

18 59.344 

760 

2,21,078 

9,47,991 

11,29,123 

6,040 

,2,40,517 

16,98,073 

20,72,805 • 

670 

2,67,602 

9,71,318 

12,14.994 

no 

44,087 

1,79,611 

1,84,598 

820 

2,26,884 

16,55,002 

32,06,980 

1,560 

3,79,848 

I 16,10,718 

5:3.9:3,114 

Sim 

2,78.:354 

11,20,9:38 

14,05,:357 

561 

2.38,1 H8 

I 11,1:3,010 

12,27,857 

524 

1.82,076 

12,00,21)5 

12,81,110 

43(> 

1 03,091 

7,:30,46l 

8,26,173 

687 

1.83,134 

8,78 688 

9,98,135 

841 

1,90,200 

4,99,624 

9,97,641 

470 

3 .36,208 

1,52 248 

2,26,755 

007 

;3.()4 190 

21,:39,373 

25:32,531 

564 

2,30,244 

14,21,635 

15768,047 

660 

2,18,724 

13 30,378 

1:3,74,855 

1,4^26 

3 47,382 

20,34 54:5 

22,79,561 

56:3 

1,77,288 

10,87,117 

1,15,778 

582 

1,63,121 

12.51,769 

14 52,397 

715 

2,28 605 

16,93,068 

19,:38,7^^ 

408 

1.20,878 

13 00,0:35 

13.94,075 

627 

2,37.690 

14,86,49f 

17,03,456 

731 

98.400 

8,51,635 

11,40,855 

1,125 

2,38 849 

8,96,940 

11,93,7:35 

802 

2,97,768 

14,88,386 

18,00,000 

1,469 

3/)4,030 

4,18,161 1 

6,93,713 

30,639 

74,18,575 

4,03,49,459 

5,25,50,801 




The Wcdem Prcmnm — Climate. 
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The first attempt to take an accurate census of the North- 
Western Provinces was made under the orders of Mr. Jy Thoma- 
son, the Lieutenant Governor, on the night of 31st December 
1852. It was then intended to take a decennial census, but 
owing to the Mutiny and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till the night of lOth January 18()5. It is impossible 
adopt in India the procedure followed in European countries. 
Taking the English enumeration of 18G1 as a type of a Euro- 
pean census, the fixed population was for the most part enu- 
merated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to collect the householders' schedules, filled up by the occupiers of 
houses. In India the educated portion of the people is so small, 
and individuals are so apathetic, that very little information 
could be collected if such a system were adopted. Great diffi- 
culties were experienced even with the small census of the is- 
land of Bombay, taken in ISGl*, where it is said “ there is much 
ground for believing that many persons escaped being enume- 
rated, and that the recorded number is much below the actual 
amount of the population." In the North-Western Provinces, 
however, the village accountants form an admirable agency for 
collecting information, being acquainted with the circumstances 
and the residents of the several villages, and accustomed to en- 
quiries of a similar nature. The villages themselves are com- 
pact. The isolated farm-houses so common in England — the 
three or four cottages long distant from the village to whicli 
they belong — the scattered houses of a straggling parish — find 
nothing to corres23Qnd with them in India. The facilities for 
enumeration are still further increased by the numbers living in 
one enclosure. The small size of an Indian village, with a po- 
pulation of a thousand inhabitants, would be surprising to those 
accustomed only to the more comfortable residences of the Eng- 
lish peasant. Even in the towns, though the facilities 
are less than in the country, the heads of wards (Meer Mo- 
hulladars), from their position and intiifiate knowled^'^'bf 
their fellow- wardsmen, make expert anfl useful enumerators. 
The mode adopted was as folio w's : I . — A preliminary enumera- 
tion of the people was first made by the tellers, one of whom was 
allotted to an average of a hundred bouses. The returns thus 
formed were then carefully tested on the spot by supervisors, 
each supervisor having under him from ten to twenty tellers, and 
all ascertained errors were corrected. The returns were then 
subjected to a second check by the Government officials. II. — 
All errors Ijaving in this way been eliminated as far as possible, 
the returns thus checked were re-distributed to the enumerators; 
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T?ie Km'th* IFesiern Trorhiccd, 


and on the night fixed for the census, each teller carefully com- 
pared the entries in his return with the actual facts to be re- 
eorded. The returns were then finally collated and compared 
in the offices, first, of the Sub-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and 
afterwards of tlie Collector, by whom they were furnished to 
the Board ; and they form the groiind-work of the tables pub- 
lished. The preliminary enumeration was completed in the 
early months of the cold weather of 18G4, and was then sub- 
jected to a double test — first by the supervisors, and second by 
the, county officiaLs. This scrutiny was accomplislied by the 
end of the year ; and the returns tlien revised were again check- 
ed by, and altered so as to correspond with, the actual facts ex- 
isting on the night of the 10th January, 1805. 

Mr. W. Chichele Plowden, Secretary to the Boai'd of R evenue, 
analyses the details in his valuable Rej^ort of 1867. The ter- 
ritories under tlie Government of these provinces comprise an 
ai'ea of 83,879 square miles. Excluding the cultivated land 
not paying revenue, 37,105 square miles of this are cultivated 
but this figure does not show the cultivated area of the Kumaon 
division — 


Square Miles. 

Total area, excluding Kumaon division, ... 72,379 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... 87,105 

This surface contains 89,704 townsliip^ or parishes, and sup- 
ports a population numbering 30,110,015, or 301 persons 
to the square mile. Excluding, the Kumaon and Ajmcre 
Divisions, but leaving Roliilkhund with its belt of sub-Hima- 
iayaii forests, Dehra with the Sewaliks and the valley be- 
tween them and the Himalayas, and Mirzapore Avith its jungles 
bordering the Soane, as a counterpoise to the Ardennes and 
other elevated or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison that 
Belgium, the most populous country in Europe, is in density of 
population surpassed \)y the North-Western Provinces which, ex- 
cluding Kumaon and Ajmere, have 10()'74 to the s<piarc kilome- 
tre while Belgium has 147*40 to the scpiare kilometre. Without 
making allowance for the nature of the country in the Kumaon 
and Ajmere Divisions or elsewhere, the population of these pro- 
vinces is far .higher in proportion to the area than that of the 
French Empire, where the density of the people averages 68*91 
to the square kilometre, against 139*30 in the North-Western 
Provinces. 
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Benares is now, as it was also in 18oS, the most tliickly peopled 
district. The density stands at 797 — or, including the Military 
and Railway, 803— per square mile, against 856 in 1853. The 
most thinly populated districts are in the Kuniaon division, 
where the density averages 58* to the sqxiare mile, it will not ho 
uninteresting to compare the Kumaon Himalayas witlithe Swiss 
mountain cantons. Tlie following are the figures for the cantons 
of Grisons, Uri, and A^alais ; — 
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Orisons, 30*2 to the square milej 

Ilri, 34'3 do, do. 

Valais, 49* do. do. 

Large tracts of Gurhwal are thickly populated. Where the 
situation is favourable^ the cultivation may often be found stretch- 
ing high up the hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain districts/ 
leaving the Turrai out of consideration, Liillutpore, in the Jhansie 
division, is the most sparsely peopled, the average to the square 
mile being only 127 persons. Ajmere, with its population of 160 
to the mile, comes next, and in density approaches very near 
to Switzerland, which it slightly exceeds. Of the remaining 
districts, twenty-nine in number, five have an average density of 
between 200 and 300 j:>ersoMS to the mile ; three between 300 
and 400 ; eleven between 400 and 500 j seven between 500 and 
600 ; two between 000 and 700 ; and one close upon 800, viz., 797, 
the most thickly peopled of all. The extremes of density in the 
subdivisions into which the districts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces are divided, vary* from 0,773 to the square mile in the 
Debat Ainanut of Benares, which contains the city of that name, 
to 37 to the square mile in Agoree, Kobertsgnnge, in the Mirza- ' 
pore district. The density is among the rural population. 

Looking at the people according to creed we find that of the 
30 millions nearly 26 millions are Hindoos^and 4J Mussulmans, 
The latter boar but a small proj)ortion to the idol -worshippers^ 
whom during tlieir political ascendancy they not unfrequently 
subjected to tjompulsory conversion. They form less than a 
seventh of the Avhole population, there being only 100 Mahome- 
dans to every 609 Hindoos. The Divisions in which they are 
most numerous, are those of Meerut and Kohilkhund, where they 
comprise nearly a fifth of the population ; and more than half of 
the entire number of the Mahomedans in these provinces — viz., 
SJ^^>202 out of ^ 4, 248, 207 — reside in those northern districts. 
There are fewest" in Jhansie, where they dwindle down to less 
than an eighteenth of the population. The tables show the large 
proportion non-agricultural Mahomedans bear to agricultural, 
compared with the same classes in the Hindoo population. The 
details are ; — 
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Christian, 


1 



Not classified 

2.207,570 

European 

21,819 

' Slieiklis 

* 1,140,208 

Mixed 

3,959 

1 Pathans 

515,520 

Native 

4,745 1 

1 Syud» 

170,248 



Moguls 

41,748 


30,523 

[ 




, 

4,105,200 



Hindoo. 

BuddliUt, Chinese 

37 

Brahmins 

:l,451,0.92 

Do. Tibetan 

07 1 

Ksliatryas 

2,827, 7<i« 

Jain 

49,983 1 

Vaisyas 

],<)91,2oO 

Parsec 

3 20 1 

Soodras 

18,304,309 

Sikh 

1,425 

- 


Other religious sects 195,977 | 


25,074,819 


The aborigines are returned as 313,21/5, and seem to be mixed 
ujp with the other sects. Logked at as to uge the returns of 
an Asiatic population will never bo reliable. Of 30,039,854 peo- 
ple, exclusive of the Army and Railway services, 19,337,080 were 
above twelve years of age, and 10,702,774 below that period of 
life. The following shows the number of boys and girls in 
proportion to the population which should be found in the divi- 
sions of the North-Western Provinces, were the statistics ol life 
the same as in England ; — 


Divibion. 

Boys. 

Girls. 1 

Deduced 

Reported. 

Deduced 

Reported. 

Meerut, 

Kumaon, 

Rohilkliund, 

Agra, 

Jhansie, 

Allahabad, 

Goruckpore, 

Benares, 

Ajinere, 

rnu.* , ^1.: 1,4 ...... 

633, 57d 
98,894 
835,470 
778,110 
163,073 
720,601 
548,096 
896,967 
70,461 

922,861 
134,792 
1,021,725 
954, 67f 
197,^19 
829,255 
742,208 
1,080,881 
86,426 

598,384 

87,463 

684,303 

601,502 

114,407 

607,219 

463,299| 

747,474! 

55,022 

1 

747,936 

102,582 

85;Coa3 

707,401 

155,087 

703,616 

599,748 

1 790,904 
70,360 

1 


w* -w*. v»-*^*^* V..N..XTV. Jl^ iO UIlIjLUtlUiy 

higher than we should expect to find it, if the experience ob- 
tained in European enumeration# may be relied on as indicat- 
ing the proportions which should obtain in other countries. The 
result is persistently the same if the number of childieii are 
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looked at without reference to sex ; and in the ^ms where the 
sexes are distinguished there are only a very few eieeptions to 
the uniform excess. The returns, in this respect, are insaocurate 
owing to the notorious ignorance or carelessness of the people 
themselves on this subject. 

The proportion of the sexes is equally opposed to European 
experience, but the results seem to be at once accurate and in- 
telligible. In all the countries of Europe the number of females 
is in excess of the males, except in Italy and Belgium where 
they are nearly equal. In the North-Western Provinces the 
number of females is astonishingly below that of malea Thus 
there are born females to every 100 males in : — 


Sweden, 

105*93 

Netherlands, 

105*04 

England, 

104*74 

Norway, 

104*16 

Prussia, 

101*98 

Spain, 

i01*85 

France, 

100*94 

Italy, 

99*64 

Belgium, 

99*40 


North Western Provinces, 
totah * — 86*49 

Hindoos, total, «.» 86*09 

Agricultural Hindoos, 84*83 
N on-agricultural do., 87*99 
Mabomedans, total, 89*44 
Agricultural Maho- 
luedans, ... 88*36 

Non-agricultural, do., 90*16 


The difference is traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
of females, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is an excess of inales. Researches 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are greatest, in Europe, in 
the hottest months. Almost equally important as a cause is the 
relative age of the parents. In England, where nearly 105 fe- 
males are born to 100 males, the census of 1861 shows that the 
husband is on an average only 2 J years older than the wife. Tn 
France, where about 101 females are born to 100 males, men 
marry later than in England, while women marry as early as in 
England. In India the husband is on an average more than six 
or seven years older than the wife. A third cause is to be found 
in social customs. Tlfe intense desire of all the natives of India, 
on religious grounds, is for a son. The boy is reared with a care 
not shown to the girl. The girl is exposed to chances produc- 
tive of greater female mortality, being married the moment she 
attains the age of puberty, bearing children at 11 and 12, sub- 
ject to a sedentary and listless life in the zenana or one of hard- 
ship in the fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. Then 
l^me allowance must he made for the exi|tence of infanti- 

P le, and the fact that the wi^an suffers more from such visita- 
ns as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such cases tell less under English rule than is generally 
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imagined hy writers on this subject. And this solution of the 
difficulty is supported by the consideration that among the Mus- 
sulmans^ who marry wives nearer their own age than is the cus- 
tom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is greater. 

Mr. Plowden divides the occupations of the people according 
to the system followed by Hr. Farr in the English Census of 
1861. In the first or “ professionar* class, 93,904 are Govern- 
ment servants, 20,454 are soldiers and 313,888 belong to the 
learned professions. Of the last 176,701 are priests, 40,344 
pundits, 11,828 doctors or bleeders, 18,497 druggists, 5,312 
schoolmasters, 509 actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 picture painters, 
17,458 surgeons, 1,320 players on drums and other instruments, 
8,065 dancing girls, 334 dancing boys, 165 rope dancers, 6,372 
bards and 3,733 acrobats. In the second class, “ domestic,'' 
are 2,345,309, of whom 1,413,987 are servants, 154,622 water- 
carriers, 343,893 barbers, 207,568 washermen, 206,413 sweep- 
ers and 16,405 hm-keepera • In the third class, ''commer- 
cial,” we have 1,392,06.5 of whom 964,732 buy and sell 
and 437,333 are carriers. The 4th class, " agricultural,” con- 
tains the great majority of 17,656,006 of whom 138,559 
are engaged about animals^ The " industrial” class embraces 
3,868,822 of whom a million and a half have to do with- textile 
fabrics and dress — ^weavers chiefly, about a million with food and 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and me- 
chanics ; no less than 733,038 deal in metals, 374,820 in vegeta- 
ble substances and 49,876. in animal substances. Only 787 book- 
sellers are returned, but pedlars are the great distributors of 
idol and obscene literature. So many as 135,516 gold and silver- 
smiths go far to. account for the disappearance of the silver we 
import. The 6th and last oJass, "indefinite and non-productive,” 
is 4,369,049 strong including labourers, 3,824,956, persons of 
rank and property, 4,080, and persons supported by the commu- 
nity, 540,013. The last half million is as follows : — ^ 


iSeggars 
Trostitutea 
Eunuchs « . 

Pimps 
Mouiiiers .. 
Alms-takers 
pedigree makers 
PiatteiHirs for gain 
Yagabond ••• 
Horse-pain teis 
Biidmashes 
Grave-diggers 
Ear- piercers 


.. 470^015 

.. 26,80fl 

2,251 
321 
29 
111 

. ,28 
226 

1 

... , 16 
974 
97 
18 


Makers ot^Uaste Marks 

Wrestlers ... 

Charmers 

Sturdy Beggars 

Professional Thieves 

Informer 

Hangmen 

j Fortune-tellers 

Jesters 


Ajfrologers ... 

Mimics 

Divers 

Miscellaneous 


51 

2 

4 

35 

23 

I 

133 

3 

861 

1,123 

269 

142 

22,634 
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These are the occupations as returned by the people themselves. 
On the whole two-thirds of the population, or 17,517,447 pro- 
prietors or tillers of the land and 3,824,956 labourers, are agri- 
cultural. Only an eighth, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pur- 
suits. A thirteenth or 2,345,309 are “ domestic” and but 
1,392,065 “ commercial.” 

The cost incurred in taking the census and in the prepara- 
tion of the report and returns, exclusive of the chai'ge for print- 
ing the report, was £1,854-2-3, Of this, £876-18-9 was in- 
curred in the preparation of printed returns, £684-15 was the 
cost incurred by district officers in taking the census and pre-^ 
paring their returns ; and £292-8-6 was expended in the com- 
pilation of the statements. The cost of the English census was 
£139,885. 


The Punjab. 

The non-feudatory portion of * the Punjab covers an area of 
95,768 square miles and has a population of 17,593,946. The 
Province contains 32 Districts in 19 Commissionerships. A 
census was taken on the night of 10th January 1868, the detailed 
report of which has not appeared. The results, however, have 
been published. 

Hitherto the population has in most official reports been rough- 
ly estimated at 15 millions. During the last 12 years there has 
been a very considerable increase, but in order*to admit of a fair 
comparison the population of the Delhi and Hissar divisions 
should be omitted, as part of the North-Western Provinces pre- 
vious to the Mutiny. These two divisions contain a population 
of 3,148,858 leaving 14,445,088 for the rest of the Punjab. At 
the Census of 1852 the same portion of the Puiyab was; estimat- 
ed to contain about, 2^ millions. Some of the increase, how- 
ever, is apparent only, owing to the more accurate enumeration 
cfPoi^ed during the recent census. The number of dwellings of 
all kinds was 4,021,769, giving an average- population of 4| per 
house. Of the total population 9,563,565 are males and 8,030,381 
are fenaales. They are divided into three classes — adults, in- 
cluding all persons over 18 year^ of age ; youths and young wo- 
men including all from 12 to 18, and children including all uu-. 
der 12 years. The results under these heads are as follows : — 

Males, 1 Females, 

.,.'5,351,006 [4,683,524 
... 866,683 608,823 

... 13,346,876 !2>838,034 


Adults, 

Ifroiu 12 to 18, 
tludcr 12, 
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■ The males both in the total and in each class considerably ex- 
ceed the females. This would seem to be the law of at least 
the tropical portions of Asia. Passing over the Europeans and 
Eurasians, the number of Native Christians is ^ted at 2,949 
which is probably not far from the truth. The rest of the popu'^ 
lation is thus classified ; — 

Sikhs, ... ... 1,129,319 

Other Hindoos, ... ... 6,134,243 

Ijilahomedaus, .. ... ... 9,335,632 

Others, ... ... 972,833 

The Mahomedans thus form more than half the entire popula- 
tion of the province, while in particular districts towards the 
North-West Frontier they out«number the Hindoos by from 9 to 
1 to 20 to 1. Out of millions of Sikhs about 670,000 are in 
the two divisions of Hahore and Umritsur alone„and above 3^50,000 
"‘in the Jullundhur and Umballa divisions. The Hindoos are 
pretty equally distributed being the least numerous in the Pesh- 
awur division. 

Classified accoi’ding to occupation the numbers are — - 

Agriculturists, .... ... 9,403,810 

" Non-Agriculturists, ... ... 8,190,127 

The most populous districts are the following : — 


Jullundhur, ... 

. . . 596 per square mile. 

Umritsur, .... 

V 532 

Sealkote, 

... 518 

Delhi, 

... 496 

Qoordaspore, 

... 488 

Hooshyarpore, 

.... 450 

Loodiana, 

... 429, 

The least papulous districts are : 

. O 

Kohat, 

... 51 per square mile. 

Dera Ismael Khan, ... 

... 56 

Jhung, 

... 61 „ • 

Montgomery, .... 

... 64 


The least populous divisions, or Commissionerships, arc Mod- 
tan and the Herajat which contain 73 and 79 to the square 
mile respectively. 
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Population of ifte Punjab^ ia 1868. 


District. 


Inhabited Houses. 


r 
I - 

Q to 

.5 

O 4) 


T8 

'^1 

o'ji 
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Population. 


It 




g 


1 


59,514^ J,08,87< 

> 1,68,391 

) 1,89,671' 1,72,324 

35,664 1,21,115 

J 1,56, 77£ 

i 2,07,632 1,97,514 

39,701 93,895 

' 1,33,698 

( 1,88,267| 1,66,988 

16,928 93,117 

' 1,10,045 

i 1.53,7871 1,25,529 

22,736 1,14,815^ 

1,37,548 

1 1,64, 

» 1,40,91S 

1,362 41,769 

43,131 

67,525 

> 52,504 

29,830 

' 2,14,17‘^ 

2,44,002 

3,31,046 

2,81,163 

13,744 

1,38,190 

1,51,934 

! 1,83,698 

1,54,756 

7,830 

: SO 

7,880 

j 16,025 

7,773 

25,629 

2,16,948 

2,42,577 

2,52,082 

2,13,071 

16,61S 

1,91,435 

2,08,050 

, 2,84.567 

2,53,406 

442 

1,46,092 

1,47,434 

1 2,40,808 

^,25,730 

49,518 

2,04,018 

2,53,536 

3,54,688 

2,82,606 

11,240 

1,86,245 

1,97,4851 

3,11,637 

2,67,142 

9,391 

1,43,375 

1,52,766 

2,08,942 

1,76,118 

56,797 

1.44,739 

2,01,536 

2,61,728 

2,06,449 

7,315 

1,12,175 

I,19,4JH)i 

1,70,785 

1,36,432 

26,714, 

j 1,31,209 

1,57,923 

1,81,572 

1,44,629 

4,000 

' 71,579 

75,679' 

2,13,423 

1,84,189 

2,6471 

1,10,363 

1,13,0J0; 

1,41,811 

1,35,246 

14,5-8! 

1,41.607 

1,56,195, 

20,367 

14,823 

12,783, 

73,760 

86, 549 j 

1,11,329 

1,00,347 

18,255 

1 93,539 

1 , 11 , 794 ' 

1,57,240 

1,29,866 

2,828 

; 72,158 

74,9»6l 

1,10,046 


7,255 

65,021 

»2,276 

1,16,666 

91,306 

5,578 

59,557 

65,135 

93,458 

81?569 

2,141 

82,959 

^•5,100 

1.24,782 

1,12,272 

4,255 

67,8 4 

62,139 

99,554 

85,554 

10 

60,627 

60,637 

85,834, 

77,738 

4,848 

J. 16,608 

1,21,456 

l,6C,090l 

1,43,779 

96 

28,543| 

28,639; 

45,299; 

39,012 

67 

74,117 

74,174; 

96,162; 

92,567 

,10,311 

1 

i 

40,21,769, 

53,51,006 

45,83,524 


Dehli 

jGurgaon 

Karuaul 

iHissar 

ijtohtak 

ISirsa 

Ambala 
Ludianah 
I Simla 

Jullundhur 

Hoshiarpore 

Kangra 

I Amritsar 

.Syalkot 

Gurdaspore 

Lahore 

Ferozeporo 

iGujeranwala 

Uawal Pindi 
Jhelum 
(riijerat 
Shapore 

Multan 
I J hung 
iNiontgomery 
Mozuffcrgurh 

Dera Ismail Khan 
Dera Ghazi Khan 
Bunnoo 

Peshawar 

Kohat 

Hazara 

Total 




52 


The Punjab, 


Population oj 


1 

District. 



Youths. 

Population. — ( continiffd. ) 

g Children under 12l 

1 , years. | 

^ i 

go . i j 

g 1 Males. Females, | -g 

. 1 1 ^ 

1 No. per square j 

' mile. 

Dehli 

27,001 

17,322 

1,09,734 

92,898 

6,08,850 

496 

Gurgaon 

29,087 

17,273 

3,33,532 

1,11,60' 

6,96,646 

346 

Kaiiaul 

29,294 

18,961 

1,13,212 

94,215 

6,10,927 

260 

Hissar 

1 

20,007 

13,531 

93,053 

78,774 

4,84,681 

1371 

Rohtak 

28,354 

20,924 

99,400 

82,733 

5,36,959 

294 

Sirsa 

8,398 

6,417| 

41,129 

35,822 

2.10,795 

68 

Ambala 

45,212 

26,044 

1,91,672 

1,60,351 

10,35,488 

394 

Jjudianah 

26,935 

17,820 

1,08,709 

91,327 

5,83,245 

429 

Simla 

1,447 

930j 

4,147 

3,667 

33,996 


Jullundhur 

35,998 

21,274 

1,48,609 

1,23,730 

7,94,764 

596 

Hoshiarpore 

38,759 

24,213 

1,81,067 

1,56,878 

9,38,890 

450 

Rangra 

33,097 

17,476 

1,12,377 

97,660 

7,27,148 

267 

Amritsar 

41,402 

19,510 

2,11,220 

1,74,0*8 

10,83,614 

532 

Syalkot 

Gurdaspore 

33,508 

18,784 

2,01,014 

1,72,919 

10,05,004 

512 

20,845 

12,021 

1,29,224 

1,08,212 

6,55,362 

488 

Lahore •• 

31,103 

40,926^ 

1,23,531 

1,25,165 

7,88,902 

218 

Ferozepore 

Gujeranwala 

23,750 

15,251 

1,08,954 

94,081 

6,49,253 

204 

24,982 

15,465 

99,742 

84,186 

5,60,576 

207 

Rawal Pindi 

27,591 

17,785 

1,44,213 

1,24,055 

7,11,256 

116 

tJhelum 

19,591 

12,477 

1,03,288 

88,575 

5,00,988 

128 

Gujerat 

Shahpore 

1,87,184 

1,63,149 

1,24,368 

1,06,456 

6,16,347 

345 

13,028 

9,423 

71.466 

63,203 

3,68,796 

78 

M ultan 

14,519 

-7,704 

89,603 

72,677 

4,71,509 

80 


12,598 

6,532 

70,980 

57,662 

3,48,027 

61 

\ ^ ' 

Montgomery 

11,319 

6,770 

72,031 

61,345 

3,59,437 

64 

Mozulfergurh 

TO, 370 

5,139 

5H,298 

46,718 

2,96,547 

98 

Dera Ismail Khan . . 

12,822 

7,855 

75,130 

62,003 

3,94,864 

56 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

9,612 

5.050 

61,086 

47,984 

3,08,840 

133 

Bnnnoo ' • ■ . 

6,108 

1 9,625 

58,612 

! 49,629 

2,87,547 

1 

91 

Peshawar 

18,962 

1 10,527 

1,00,954 

82,840 

5,23,162 

271 

Kohat 

• 5,844 

t 3,141 

28,18(J 

» 23,943 

1,45,419 

61 

Hazara 

17,955 

► 20,498 

77,306 

i 62,730 

3,67,218 

122 

Total 

8,66,6831 6,08,823! 33,45,876! 28,38,034 

] ' ' 

1,75,93,946 

184 


* The total area of this District has not been given. 





Vlaasy^cdikm o/ Pdjmld^on. 


186 ^, — fContimied.J 


CLASSIFtCATION OF PoPtTLATION. 


1 OHl-f.TSTIA 

' i Us 
1 !ia| 

^ j © 

N«. 

(tS 

a> 

■«« 

Sikhs. 

-i 

1 

.1 

W 

§ 

'B 

i 

a> 

1 

Total. 

676! 

1 1,567 580 

4,38,886 

l,30,64i: 

1 

36,496 

6,08,850 


: 2< 


ISO 

4,80,307 

2,16,147 

26 

6,96,640 

22:i\ i 

2(>| 8,295 

3,56,306 

1,51,722 

93,349 

6,10,927 

m 

1 

62 

9 

1,812 

3,73,937 

1,02,928 

5,882 

4,84,681 

40: 7 

] 

257 

4,65,536 

71,118 

... 

5,36,959 

12 



21,525 

. 77,980 

82,120 

29,125 

2,10,795 

1,195 

Jll 

80 

56,440 

6,89,333 

2,86,874 

1,455 

10,35,188 

81 

31 

127 

95,413 

2,19,371 

2,00,603 

61,619 

5,83,245 

2,312 

283 

87 

410 

24,794 

5,175 

934 

33,995 

631 

14 

101 

1,17,167 

3,18,401 

3,58,427 

23 

7,94,764 

40 

18 

4 

79,413 

4,15,471 

3,17,967 

1,25,977 

-9,38,890 

221 

3 

26 

1,308 

6,76,893 

48,662 

35 

7,27,148 

358 

37 

139 

2,62,689 

1,91,821 

5,02,348 

1,26,672 

10,83,514 

1,597 


203 

50,289 

2,18,771 

6,01,959 

1,32,185 

10,05,004 

109 



39,967 

2,49,813 

2,97,083 

68,390 

6,55,362 

2,587 

116 

97 

1,18,360 

1,17,301 

4,68,387 

82,054 

7,88,902 

900 

10 

24 

1,60,487 

68,406 

2,45,659 

73,767 

5,49,253 

19 

25 

67 

38,911 

1,06,156 

3,57,550 

%9,858 

5,50,576 

2,072 

64 

61 

24,355 

60,720 

6,21,169 

2,815 

7,11,256 

42, 

16 

3 


62,976 

4,34,157 

3,794 

5,00,988 

25 

21 

3 

20,653 

53,174 

5,37,696 

4,775 

6,16,347 

14 

1 

1 

3,122 

5,%590 

3,05,507 

6,561 

3,68,796 

904 

36 

290 

907 

86,989 

3,00,fl55 

22,218 

4,Tr,5fl^> 

9 

7 


2,994 

57,299 

2/«'0,819 

16,899 

3,48,027 

48 

4 

3 

12,286 

69,805 

2,77,291, 

6,333l 

3,59,437 

24 

6 


2,571 

36,748 

2,49,8651 

2,95,647 

169 

1 

31! 

33 

1,587 

48,756 

3,38,387 

5,901 

3,94,864 

54 

jo; 

2 

1,124 

38,467 

2,64,527 

4,656 

3,08,840 

27 

11 

4 

493 

26,222 

2,60,550 

• 

240 

2,87,547 

3,376 

37 


2,014 

27,408 

4,81,447 

8,871 

5,23,152 

63 

r 


1,837 

6,544 

1,36,565 

413 

1,45,419 

49 

6 


973 

18,563 

3,46,112 

1,516 

3,67,218 

17,938 

1,032 

2,949 

11,29,319 

61,34,243 

93, .35, 632 

9,72,833'l,75,93,94+i| 


VoL. XIII., Part h H 



The Punjab* 


qf fhe Punja b, in 1 8 i» 8 , -^(Condvd^d* ) 



Occupation. | 


’ .1 1 

A.)istrict8. 

. 1 

\ 

. ! 

Prevailing languages. 

i ^ 1 

1 

O BO ' 


1 -* 

B 

o 

Tl 

! t'o . 


§1 



eC so 

A ^ 


feg 1 


’ii) 

O 








Delhi, 

2,70,338 

3,38,512 

Urdu. 


Gurgaon, 

3,99, 3:W 

. 2,97,314 

Urdu and Hindi. 


Kaniaal, 

3,or>,974 8,04,053 

Urdu, corruj>ted Hindi, Punjabi. 

*356 

Hissar, 

3,51,305 

1,33.286 

Urdu, Jalu, Punjabi, Bagari. | 

E. 296 
I. 1,018 

Rohtak, 

3,15,9041 2,21,055 

Urdu. 

Sirsa, 

1,4^5,400, Gl,32(> 

Urdu, Punjabi, Bagari, Bliatti. 

1. 320] 

Amhala, 

5,01,050 

5,34,132 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

E. 250 

Ludiaiiali, 

3,20,033 

2,62,612 

, Ditto. 

282 

Simla, 

13,4(50 

120,529 

Urdu, Pahari. 


JullundliUT, ... 

4,07,970 

3,86,794 

Urdu, Punjabi. | 

E. 1.7,667 
1. 1,046 

Hoshiiirpore, ... 

5,(55,983 

3,7-2,907 

Punjabi. 

Kangra, 

5,21,303 

2,45,845 

Urdu, Pahari and Lahaoli. 

61 

Amritsar, 

4,17,747 

6,65,767 

j Punjabi, Urdu, Persian, ) 

1 Kashmiri. } 

E. 128 
X 117 

Sylkot, 

4,33,617 

5,71,387 

Punjabi and Hindi. | 

Gardasi^ore, ... 

3,71,581 

2,83,781 

Punjabi. 

E. 49' 

Lahore, 

2,79,362 

509,540 

i Urdu, Punjabi, English, 
f Kashmiri, Persian. 

'E. 500 

T. 2,000 

Ferozijorc, 

3,40,842 

2,08,411 

Punjabi. 

Not per- 
ceptible. 

Gujeraiiwala, - 

2,13,153 

3,37,423 

Urdu, Punjabi. | 




( Urdu, Punjabi, Pushtu, Per- 

1 Nil. 

Rawal Pindi, ... 

4,75,976 

2,35,280 

< sian, Kashmiri, English, 
( Goojerati. 

) 

t/lielum, • 
Guierat, 


3.02,874 

1,98,114 

Punjabi dialect of Urdu. 

3 


3,63,004 

2,52,683 

Punjabi. 

34 

Shahx)ore, 

1,77,781 

1,91,015 

English, Urdu, Punjabi. 


cMv^Hau, 

1,90 389 

2,75,120 

Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 

... + 

J hung, 

1,19,619 

2,28,408 

Punjabi. 

944 

Montgomery, . 

1,53 40 V 

2,06,036 

English, Urdu, Punjabi. 


Mozutlurgurh, 

2,0»'5,799 

89,748 

Punjabi. 

Xsd 

Dera 1. Khan, 

2,15,933 

1,78,931 

Pushtu, Punjabi, 

382 

Dera G. ‘Khan, 

1,73,420 

1,35,420 

Hindustani, Punjabi, Belochi. 

4,695 

Bnnnoo, 

2,04,411 

83,136 

Pushtu, Hindi. 

E. 539 

I. 810 

Peshawar, 

2,(57,736 

2,55,416 

[Pushtu, Urdu. | 

Kohat, 

1,00,257 

45,162 

Pushtu, Urdu, Hindi, Persian. 


Hazara, 


2,67,434 

99,784 

Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 


Total, ... 

94,03,819 

81,90,127 




^ Nothing special beyond the ordinary migration of individuals seeking aerviee. 
f No coneidorable Kmigrution or Immigration. 

1 Vxom lihawulporc. 



Area and Crdtivalion. 




Artdi CtiUlv<.tted and Uncultioate.J , in the Punjab, 186?-68. 


District* 

Total 

area in square 

Miles. 

Unappropriated Culturable 
1 waste in acres, the pro- 
1 perty of Government. 

1 

i 

\A\astc. 

C, 4 

^ . -iS . 

+3 0) G> 

•^3 O 3 

P ee p cj 

:l> P 

"c 

H 

bC 

'll 

h5 

to 

^■§ t 

n:! 'TJ ra 

' *1 § 

Delili, 


26? 

171 

1,227 

1,281 

... 

1,280 

Gurgaon, 

1,521 

17^ 

311 

2,016 




Kamaul, 

J,02C 

89t 

441 

2,352 

4,’02C 

... 

4,029 

Hissar. 

2, in 

1,162 

268 

3,54{ 




Rohtak, 

1,418 

237 

168 

1,823 




8irsa, 

1,^48 

1,512 

256 

3,110 




Ambala, 

1,400 

1 433 

705 

2,628 

2,324 


2,124 

i^udianah, 

],M7 

147 

05 

1,350 




Simla, 

15 

1 3 

• • •• 

18 

n,7()9 


1,700 

Jullundhur, 

933 

77 

323 

1,333 

1,142 


1,142 

Hoshiarpore, 

1,174 

99 

813 

2,086 

. 



Kangra, 

871 

112 

1 , 843 

2,826 




Amritsar, 

1,443 

286 

307 

2,036 

• 5,275 


5,275 

Sylkot, 

Gurdasi>ore, 

1,281 

301 

378 

1,960 

1,754 

... 

1,754 

0(i0 

80 

202 

1,341 




Lahore, 

1,571 

1,518 

535 

3,624 

2,36,574 

2,637 

2,33,937 

Ferozpore, 

Gnjeranwala, 

1,752 

039 

712 

1,102 

228 

526 

2,692 

2,C57 

1,49”746 


1,49’74(> 

Kawal Pindi, 

1,406 

423 

4,207 

6,216 




J helnm, 

1,103 

407 

2,310 

3,910 

037 


937 

Gujerat, 

Sliali j)orc, 

050 

550 

276 

1,785 

•\3.65,500 


3,65,500 

(»G2 

3,240 

787 

4,0‘)8 

3,05,638 

* 

23,081 

3,72,551 

Multan, 

976 

1,118 

3,788 

5,882 

18,82,676 

1,933 

18,80J43 

Jhiiiig, 

376 

3,897 

1,430 

5,712 

23.08,480 

■K- 


2.3,08,480 

Montgomery, 

841 

944 

3,702 

5,577 

23,1^215 

19,411 

22,0$,.8()4 

Moziilturgurh, 

568 

218 

2,236 

3,022 

53,914 

2,265 

61,649 

Dera Ismail Khan, . . . 

846 

2,078 

4,172 

7,096 

3,76,811 


6,76,811 

Dera Gazi Khan, 

365 

1,205 

749 

2,319 

13,500 

*378 

13,122 

Bunnoo, 

704 

93 

2,355 

3,150 



... ' 

Peshawar, 

1,103 

342 

484 

1,929 


... 


Kohat, 

251 

40 

2,547 

2,838 

^ i‘m 


1,878 

itazara, 

330 

11 

2,659 

3,000 




Total, 

32,432 

23,780 

[39,566 

95J68 

# 

81,21,173 

49,711 

80,71,462 


* This is the entire waste, cnltarable and nncultnralVfo have not been distiu- 
guished. 


H 2 



The Pii'njab. 

('lh)io/p oflhe Pvnjah during the year 1807 - 





IDLain- fall in inches. 

Average Mean Temperature in the Shade. 

Place at which o)»- 





May. 

July. 

1 December. 


B 

i 











florvutioiia taken and 
year for which taken. 

1867. 

January to M 

% 

a> 

CD 

o 

a 

a 

•-J 

1 

1 

i 

o 

u 

O 

Total. 

B 

1 

V, 

c3 

5? 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

i 

o 

Dehli, 

2‘‘J 

191 

1*7 

23 -f 










Gutgaon^ 

2-(J 

20-5 

0*1 

23 •£ 










Kariia\il , 

2*4 

26*2 

0*6 

28*2 










Hififlar, 

17 

19*0 

1*2 

21 fi 










Uobtak, 

4*2 

18*6 

1*1 

23 *9 










Sirsa, 

.1*2 

13*6 

(V8 

lO-fl 










Ainbala, 

1-H 

42-0 

0*7 

44-3 










Jjiidianahs, 

Simla, 

1 (!•( 
111*1 

1 

13*6 

•47*7 

0*0 

1*6 

19*6 

61*1 

76*0 

46*0 

61 0 

74*0 

69*0 

64 T> 




Jullvindhur, 

8*2 

24*0 

0*1 

32*0 










Ho8hiaTi)orc, 

Kangra, 

7*2 
1 16*; 

23*6 

6*1*^ 

01 

0*5 

30*8 

71*5 










Amritsar, 

Sylkot, 

Gurdaspore-, 

3-<» 

8H 

7*0 

22*2 

37-2 

16*2 

0-0 

0*0 

0*4 

26*2 

46-0 

22*0 

113-0 

62*0 

86*6 

113*0 

71*0 

Be-o 

770 

34*9 

64*96 

Lahore, 

Forozporc, 

Gujeranwala, 

6 -6 
4*9 
8-2 

13*4 

6*0 

21*7 

1*2 

16 

0*8 

21*0 

12*4 

31*7 

1120 

69*0 

86-3 

1150 

69*0 

90*8 

00 

6 

34 0 

67*3 

■Rawal Pindi, 

9 6 

11 *6 

0 1 

21*3 

112*0 

66*6 

82*3 

11 7 -f. 

70*3 

94-4 




Jholum, 

Gujernt, 

Ti 3 

11 1 

0*2 

16*0 

84*0 

57 *0' 76. 0 

90*0 

72*0 

83*4 




6*2 

24*1 

0*3 

30*6 

, 







Shahporc, 

f>*0 

7*3 

0*1 

12 9 


1 


122*0 



82*0 

26*0 

64*24 

M \iltan , 

2*1 

1-2 

1*1 

6*4 

116-0 

61 0 

88*7 

118*0 

76*0 

956 

78 0 

30*0 

64*6 

Jhung, 

1*2 

9*3 

0**2 

13*7 








Montgomery, 

MoJBuffnrgnrh, 

0-H 

2*7 

0*3 

3*8 










1*1 

2*0 

1*0 

5*0 










Dera Ismail Khan, , . 

2*1 

3 ‘3 

0*4 

4'« 

116*0 

61*0 

1 

87 ‘3 

il40 

7001 

92-8 

77*0 

28 0 

63 ’ifx 

DeraGhazi Khan, ... 

2*8 

3*3 

l*t 

0*6 

7-1 







Bunnoo, 

6*8 


15*2 


1 

{ 








Peshawar, 

4-4 

.3*1 

0*4 

7*0 


i 








ftohat, 

6*1 

2*0 

0*7 

8*8 


1 






1 


Hazara, 

20*5 

22*6 

3*o4 

► 47-0 


1 






1 

1 



Omih. 


57 


Oudh. 

Oadh lies between Nepal and the North-Western Provinces. It 
contains no mountains. In the Gondah district the boundary is 
on the ridge of the first range of low but abrupt hills ; elsewhere it 
is in the plains. 

Plains , — The Province is a part of the alluvial valley of the 
Ganges, and of some of its tributaries. The rivers descend from 
i)ie hills first in a southerly direction axnl then turn eastwards. 
^The belts of forest come down between them, and are situated 
on the higher land between the streams. The forest generally 
terminates in an abrupt ridge on either side, below which there 
is low ground forming the immediate valleys of the rivers and 
smaller streams. These lower belts are cultivated mainly by Tha- 
rns, who occupy a piece of ground for a year or two and then 
abandon it. When not cultivated these plains are covered with 
long grass, which is burnt every year about April, to admit of 
the young grass springing up below upon wdiich the large herds 
of cattle feed. Below the region of the J’orest comes the tuvrai^of 
which these lower plains on tlio banks of the streams, may be said 
to Ije ofislioots. The turvai stretches all along the frontier of tin; 
province immediately below the forest, and is low and moist, 
if is more or less settled and cultiva.ted, but the corps aye poor 
and the co\intry is unhealthy, at first at any rate, and there arc 
great difficulties in the way of bringing the soil under cultiva- 
tion. Throughout this district there are large grassy plains, 
where numerous herds of cattle are kept, and it is interspersed 
with old water-.courses, the former beds of the rivers, now form- 
ing j heels and swarming with alligators. The whole country be- 
tween the rivers Soheli and Chaukamay be thus described, though 
the central ridge is higher and less moist, and pj oduces to a cer- 
tain extent the crops which grow on the higher lauds. This 
country, moreover, extends for some distance to the south of the 
Chauka in the Kheree district and about tlie Imad waters of tlie 
III, Ba.raunclia, and other streams, which ^rise in a seT;.ics 
swamps where forest and tuvTwi are all mingled in a sort of jum- 
ble together. In the Baraich and Gondah districts the rivers 
run in a less easterly direction to meet the Gogra, and the turvai 
gradually fades into the drier land : the beds of the streams be- 
come deeper and more marked, the jheels disappear or assume 
a totally different character, being mere collections of rain water 
instead of spring-fed reservoirs as before ; and the country as- 
sumes the ordinary appeal ance of the plain of the GangOvS. The 
land is now better cultivated, villages are more numerous, 
gtoves of fine trees abound,, and everything lias a comparatively 



civilized and settled appearance. Henceforward tlie country 
lies in belts or zones following the course of the rivers. North 
of the Gogra, the soil is for the most part of a sandy character. 
It is, however, fertile, and its yield is j^roportionate to the 
amount of water it receives. The rainfall of this part of Oudh 
is greater than south of the river, and the crops are but scantily 
irrigated. Such as it is, the irrigation is chiefly from streams 
and jheels, as well irrigation has hardly made any progress. The 
population in these districts is comparatively scanty, the holdings 
of cultivators much larger than across the river, and the region has, 
in the other parts of the province, a bad name for fever, which is 
unquestionably more or less justified by lact. There are large 
waste tracts in both these districts, and no doubt the people 
are holding back, in many instances, for the conclusion of 
the settlement before undertaking to break them up. In the 
Baraich and Kheree districts, wliere the turrcii fades into the 
drier land, arc two tracts, known as Dhowrera and Nanpara, 
which have an excellent 'breed of drauglit cattle. The pasture 
here is more succulent, and the young calves have a better 
chance, for Oudh, though the iurrai is covered with herds of 
cattle, really produces no grasses from which fine animals can 
be raised. 

South of the Chauka and Gogra the province is divided by the 
Gumti, which runs through it in an east-south-east direction, 
into two nearly ecjual portions. The general character of the 
country south of that river is superior to that on the north. 
The upper part of the tract between the Gumti and the Gogra, 
consisting of the main part of the district of Kheree, the whole 
of Seetaporc, a part of Lucknow, and the upper part of Bara- 
bunkee, is generally sandy ; tlie crops are mainly unirrigated. 
In the centre of this tract there are a few jheels, especially in 
the lower part of Seetapoor, in Lucknow, and Barabunkee, where 
the soil is more clayey and the crops more irrigated and finer, 
but its general character is as described. The lower part of 
the Barabunkee district, and Fyzabad are better ; there are 
more jheels and more irrigation, and all the finer crops are pro- 
duced. The finest part of this tract is in the district of Bara- 
bimkee between the main road from Lucknow to Fyzabad and 
the river Gumti.’ Here the jiopulation is dense, the soil excel- 
lent, and rude well irrigation general. 

The tract of country between the Gumti and the Ganges is 
the finest part of the Province of Oudh. The river Sai runs 
through the centre of it, and perhaps the part south of that river 
is, on the whole, the finer. The characteristics of both arc the 
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same. Between the rivers, midway, there is an elevated liollow 
in which there is a string of jheeJs. Often in this tract, and 
more especially in the Lucknow and Oonao Distidcts, in that part 
of the country through Avhich the Lucknow and Cawnpoor road and 
railway run, there are large plains of hare uncultivated land, on 
which is to be seen reli efflorescence in parts, and of which it is 
hard to say whether it is barren or not. But among these j heels 
and waste tracts arc to be found some of the finest villages in the 
province, producing magnificent crops, all irrigated, and inters- 
persed with fine groves of trees. Generally, however, the aspect 
of this tract is the least interesting to the eye. The long stretch- 
es of uncultivated waste and the distance between the groves 
impress the traveller with the idea that he is in a less favoured 
country. In some parts of this tract there is much rice cultiva- 
tion, and the water is always near the surface. But rude wells 
do not stand here, and the wells are made of large burnt bricks, 
moulded into segments of the pircle of the well, and laid on one 
another without mortar. These wells ^tand about 30 years, but 
as they involve a certain expenditure of capital they are not so 
numerous as they might be, though costing less than half the 
money that a real masonry well does. 

Outside this central tract, and on either side of it, lies a'bcau- 
tiful stretch of country. The soil here is donuit (two earths), 
it is all watered from rude wells, land is wooded in a style not 
often to be seen. The wood indeed goes on to the banks of the 
rivers, though, as they are approached, the water is not found 
so near the surface, and the soil is more sandy and less produc- 
tive. The products of this tract embrace all the crops found in 
this part of India, and the country looks like a garden. It is 
healthy, and the climate is agreeable to the native idea and cons- 
titution, and it produces the men who have filled the ranks of 
our own army as well as those of every native state. In this tract 
the crops are large and heavy, and the trees attain a great size. 
It is nearly all cultivated, and very little l^aste is to be seeif: 
The population is dense and the holdings^small, and the people 
are remarkable for attachment to their birth place. The culti- 
vation is not equal over the whole areas of the villages. ()n the 
contrary, the lands lying near the villages are all watered and 
manured, but the out-lying lands on the borders of the villages 
are for the most part unirrigated, and are held by cultivators 
resident in other villages. 

Forests . — The Oudh forests are in three divisions. The 1st, 
or Khairigarh Division, lies between the rivers Soheli and Mo- 
hana ; at the north-west end it is bounded by an arbitrary 
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Hnu wliich goes through the forest, and is the limit towards 
Nepal, Mild at the east end by the river KaurialL There is 
some forest land south of the Soheli, but with but little 
sal (shorea robusta), which is the most valuable of the woods 
these forests produce. In. this division also, about the head 
waters of the U1 and Barauncha, there is some forest land 
consisting partly of stunted sal and partly of other trees. 
The trees here are not large enough to produce logs of tim- 
ber. The total area of the 1st Division of forest land.s is 
263 square miles, of whicli 149 square mUes produce sal. In 
the 2iid, or Baraich Division, the country between the rivers 
Kauriali and Girwa is partly covered with sissoo forest and part- 
ly with a dense jungle of a variety of trees. No sal is to be 
found here, the land lies loo low, being very little elevated above 
the banks of the Moila, which is a river in the rains, but half 
stream half swamp at other times. It runs about midway 
between the other two rivers. • East of the Girwa there *is 
a sal forest nine or ten* miles wide, and then the Babai river is 
met with. There is no sal forest on the east banks of the Babai, 
which is low tnrrai land, but after crossing the Bhada t/iore 
is a considerable belt of forest. There is a belt of sal forest 
from the Nepal frontier on the left bank of the Rapti down 
to Bhinga. Ilie area of the forest lands in this division is 
269 square miles, of which 176 square miles produce sal. In 
the 3rd or Goadah Division the wood is less valuable. The 
sal tree is here stunted. The forest tracts are less extensive, 
occupying a less breadth of land under the hills, and are more 
tangled and of the nature of a thicket. The forest area in 
this division is 170 square miles, of which 100 produce sal. 
The trees whi(di are reserved in the Oudh forestare (1.) Sal 
(Shorea robusta.) (2.) Sissu (Dalbergia sissoo.) (3.) Tun (Cedr^a 
tooiia.) (4.) Ebony (Diospyros melanoxylon.) (5.) Dliau (Cono- 
carpus latifolia.) (6.) Arseni (Terminalia toraentosa,) (7.) Kher 
(Acacia catechu.) (8.) Tikoi or Haldu (Nauclea cardifolia.) 
Of these sal, tun, cbon}^ dhau, and arseni are found in the 
higher forest, called Bhabar or, locally, Damar. The other trees 
are found on the lower ground or furrai. In that part of the 1st 
or Khairigarh division which lies between the Mohana and the 
Soheli rivers, every now and then we come upon tracts in the 
middle of the forest quite bare of trees. These tracts are 
termed villages, though no one lives there, but cattle are 
driven on to the lands to pasture. Every year these tracts 
are set on fire, which not only effectually prevents any en- 
-ci'oachmont of the forest, but the tire goes into the forest and 
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does serious damage there. There is a very small tract under 
slssu in Britisii territory, and that is reserved for the use of the 
gun carriage agency at Futtehgurh. The bulk of the Oudh forests, 
and by far the nxore valuable ones, were given to Nepal by Lord 
Canning, in reward fortheservicesoftlie Durbar during the Mutiny. 

Rivers . — The principal rivers of Oudh are the Rapti, the Ba- 
bai, the Girwa, the Kauriali, the Mohana,.the Soheli, the Sard a, 
the Ul, the Katna, the Gumti, the Sai and the Ganges. Of these 
all, except the Ul, Katna, Gumti and Sai, are hill streams des- 
cending from the Himalayas, and subject to the sudden freshes 
which characterise the hill streams. The Rapti is a rapid river 
navigable for boats up to Bhinga. It is used for rafting tim- 
ber in the rains. It is a second class river, and swarms with al- 
ligators. The Bahai is rapid and shallow in its upper course, and 
useless for navigation and for rafting. Some of its waters are 
drawn into a more sluggish stream called the Sarjti which passes 
Baraich, but it is nowhere iiavigabljs. The rest of its waters 
fall into the Gogra. The Girway where it enters British ter- 
ritory, is a mountain stream with a great fal), rusliing in 
rapids and pools over a stony and sandy bed. It is useless 
for navigation. It is a branch of the Kauriali, from whjch it 
issues by percolation, and to which it is united lower down. 
The Kauriali is the largest of the affluents of the Ganges. Its 
discharge is 13,082 cubic feet per second. It is more than twice 
the size of the Ganges where it leaves the hills, and is navigable 
for boats throughout the year within British territory. This is 
the river which is called Karnali in the hills : Kauriali, after 
it enters the plains to its confluence with the Sarju a little below 
Bhartapur ; Gogra, thence to Fyzabad ; Sarju, about Adjudia ; 
and Dewaor Gogra again below this down to its confluence with 
thfe Ganges ' at Revelganj, near Chapra. The is the 

boundary of the British territory from Gwari Ghat to its con- 
fluence with the Kauriali, rather more than hg.lf its course in the, 
plains. It is a shallow and rapid streajp, not navigable, but 
timber is floated down it in the rains to the Kauriali. This river 
swarms with alligators, both the magar or broad-nosed, and the 
gurjal or long-nosed species. The Soheli is a small stream, but 
has sufficient water to float timber in the rains to the Kauriali. 
As its course is short below the principal depot for the 1st Forest 
division, past which it flows, it is kept clear of snags at some 
cost, It is not a navigable river. 

The Sarda is a river about the size of the Ganges where it leave® 
the hills; nine miles below, its discharge is 6,416 cubic feet per 
second. Where it enters British territory in Oudh — for it is the 
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boundary bct\veCD British territory and NepaUout of Oudli — if 
has lost tlie character of a hill stream and flows in a sandy bed. 
It is more or less navigable tlironghoiit British territory, but 
being large, rapid, and full of shallows and snags, it is not a good 
river for rafting, anti the route by tlie Soheli and the KauriaJi to 
Bairam Ghat, is considered a better one for timber. This river 
is called Kali in the hills, and Sarda in the plains after emerg- 
ing from the hills. Soon after entering British territory it 
gives off a brancli which unites with the Soheli, and the united 
strtaxm, known as theSarju, falls into the Kauriali a little below 
Bliartapoor, and nearly opposite to where the Girwa joins that 
river on the other side. The main stream of the Sarda, after 
this ])ifurcation, is called the Chauka, and it falls into the Gogra 
at Bairam Ghat, but it is a small river where it hnally falls into 
the Gogra. The l/l, which receives the Barauncha, rises in the 
swam]:)S of the Kheree district bordering on Shahjehanpur. 
It is not navigable, except for small boats in the lower 
part of its course. It flows under the station of Lakhim- 
pur and falls into the Chauka at the eastern extremity of the 
Kheree district. The Katna is hardly a rivei-. It rises in Sha- 
johanpur and is not navigable. It falls into the Gumti about 
where the Seetapoor and Hurdui road crosses that river. 

The Oumti is a river rising in some rice fields, from w'hich 
its luiad waters appear to trickle. Its water is sweet and its 
banks axe cultivated throughout the province. It is navigable 
throughout the greater part of its course in Oudh; but it is 
extremely tortuous, and the navigation is impeded at Sultan- 
poor by some kankar rocks. In the upper part of its course 
the valley of the river is wide and open, i)iit about thirty 
miles below Lucknow, it begins to contract and, with some open 
pai’ts, the banks henceforward are generally contracted and 
often precipitous. In some parts of SuJtaiipoor the scenery on 
the Gumti is exceedingly picturesque. The banks are precipi- 
tous, forty or fifty feet high, and clotlied witli luxuriant vege- 
tation. Trees, shrubs, and grasses, in Indian profusion and of 
the most charming colours, throw their shade over the deep 
still water beneath, and tlirough tlie foliage the weather-worn, 
nigged, kankar rock looks singularly beautiful. The Sai rises 
in some fields in the Hurdui district on the borders of Kheree. 
It has hardly any bed for some miles, and is dry in the dry wea- 
ther, but shortly below Paihani the water apjiears. It is not navi- 
gable, but is used for irrigation, being temporarily bunded for the 
|m i* pose by the people themsel ves. Its water is sweet a nd Avhol esome. 
This river is subject to extraordinary floods and in the rains is 
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sometimes a most formidable stream. Between the Sai and the 
Ganges the river Oarra, and to a lesser degree the Ramganga, 
flow through a corner of the Hurdui district, but they can hard- 
ly be called Oudh rivers. The Garra comes down from Shal)- 
jehanpur and passes the towns of Pali and Sandi before it 
joins its waters to those of the Ramganga, immediately to pour 
the united stream into the Ganges. 

Lakes . — There are no lakes, tliough some of tlie jheoJs arc 
very extensive sheets of water. The larger and deeper ol' 
them retain water all the year round. In the //(.rrai they are 
deep and fed by springs. All the land in their ncigh]>our- 
hood produces most beautiful ci'ops. Many produce a kind 
of wild rice in quantities, and the grassy ones form very 
good pasturage for buffaloes. The country between the Gumti 
and tlic Ganges is well supplied with these jljeels. They lie in 
two parallel elevated hollows, on either side of the Sai, and 
about midway between that i^iver and the Gumti and Ganges 
respectively. They are drained by lateral nances, which fall main- 
ly into the Sai, and which cause the occasional floods in that 
river after heavy rain. They are a striking feature of the coun- 
try, stretching in a continuous scries, on both sides of the Sai, 
from the Shahjelianpur boundary to that of Jan pur and Allaha- 
bad, and often connected when the rain has been heavy. North 
of the Gumti, there are a good many of these jheels in tlie See- 
tapoor district, and they come down into Barabunkee, but there 
they appear to end. The Fyzabad district is drained by two or 
three nalas running through it, parallel to the Gogra and Gumti. 
The Oudh jheels are covered with all kinds of wild foAvl in the 
weather, and some of them are fairly stocked with snipe. 

Istarslies . — In the tiirrai marshes are numerous. Tlioy 
are covered with long grasses, nark u I, patel, and the like, 
and are the favourite lair of tigers after the hot weather lias 
set in. 'Phe true marshes are found on low lands neac 
the rivers, where the water oozes through tjie ground. There an; 
several of these in tlic upper valley of the Gumti above Luck- 
now, as also on the banks of the U1 in the Kheree district, and 
of the Sai in the Hurdui district. Horses and cattle are to be 
seen feeding in them and they are favourite beats for snipe and 
bittern. 

No Minerals of value have been discovered in Oudh. 

A regular census was taken of Oudh in 1869. The following 
is an estimate only of the area and population. There are 12 
districts bi 4 divisions covering 23,818 square miles and Avitli n 
]>opulatioii (fl* 8,4()4,382 : — 
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The Central Provinces, 


The Provinces extend from the 18th to the 24th degree of 
North latitude, and from the 7Cth to the 86th parallel of East 
longitude. They are bounded on the north by the Independent 
Staten of Bundelcund, of which the principal are Tehree and 
Punnah ; on the west and north-west by the British district of 
Chundeyree Lullutpore (belonging to the North-Western Provin- 
ces), by the Bhopal State, by Sindia's dominions, by Berar, and 
by the Nizam’s dominions ; ^on the south and south-east by the 
Nizam’s dominions, and by the Madras district of Eajahmundry ; 
on the east by the Jeypore State, under Madras jurisdiction, by 
those portions of Bengal known as the Tributary Mahals and 
the North-west Frontier Agency, and by the Rewa State ; — 
Mountains . — The most prominent range is the Sautj)Ooras, 
south of, but running parallel with, the Nerbudda river from east 
to west, from its source on the table-lands of Ummerkuntuk, on 
the eastern frontier of Mundla, to its exit on the westernmost 
borders of Nimar. From Ummerkuntuk, 8,328 feet above the 
level of the sea, the most, eastern'and highest point in the range, 
an outer ridge runs south-west for about one hundred miles to a 
point known as the Salee Tekree hills in the Bhundara district; 
thus forming as it were the head of the range, whose tortuous 
length narrowing as it proceeds westward, and diversified by 
broad table-lands, low lying valleys, dorsal ridges and rugged 
peaks, terminates on the western frontier in these Provinces at 
the famous hill fortress of Asseergurh in Niinar. The total length 
of the range may be said to be 300 miles, with an average breadth 
of about 60 miles, making the entire mountainous area about 
18,000 s(piarc miles. Some of the highest points in the range 
are : — Chilpee, 2,600 feet above sea level. Rajadhar, 2,480, 
ChowTadadur, 3,320, Karinjia, 2,G9G, Khamla, 3,700 feet in Bai- 
tool, and Uhoopgurh about 4,000 feet in Hoshungabad. The 
slope of the range is at the bfise, exposed in the beds of the 
various tributaries of the Nerbudda, especially the Seeta Riva, the 
Towa, and the Machna, where are found the rock series called by 
the Geological Survey the “ Lower Danioodas.” They are also 
exposed on the southern slopes of the range, at Oomrait near 
Chindwara, on a small affluent of the Pencil. They belong to 
the coal measures of India, and are distinguished by a prepon- 
derance of simple fronded ferns. Overlying these in several lo- 
calities both north and south of the Nerbudda, are other strata 
yielding coal. More extensively spread are the Mahadeva rocks, 
which form the great mass of the Puchmurree hills. They con- 
tain a few fern stems and are remarkable for bands of coarse iron 
ore passing irregularly through them. Their age is supposed to 
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be the upper Cretaceous. Above these are found the beds which 
have^ been called the Taklce series, which follow the same course 
along the northern face of the Sautpooras as the carbonaceous 
strata. They include sandstone, red shales, argillaceous lime- 
stone, and green and purplish clays. The trap formation mainl}^ 
constitutes the table-lands of all the four hill districts. With 
the metamorphic rocks it is in many tracts overlaid by laterite. 

In the Mundla district there are four principal upland valleys, 
each sending down a feeder to the Nerbudda ; to the west lies 
the valley of the Bunjur; in the centre the valleys of the Ha- 
lone, the Phen, and the Borrnoyr ; to the east the valleys of the 
Kliurmeyr, Chirkar, and Seonee ; and to the north-west the val- 
ley of the Suljce. The eastern valleys have an elevation supe- 
rior to those of the wost. The portion of the district east of the 
Cliirkar river is an exceedingly rich and highly culturable plain. 
The western and southern sides of the district between the 
Khurmeyr and Bormeyr rivers present a rugged mass of bare 
and lofty mountains hurled togetheft* by volcanic action ; the 
general formation being })asaltic intermixed with laterite, wdth 
which the higher peaks are capped. There is a lofty range of 
hills between the Chirkar and Khurmeyr. The country be- 
tween this range of hills and the Nerbudda forms the talooka of 
Bameepore, which contains an area of about 217 square miles. It 
is an undulating plain watered by numerous streams, but almost 
entirely destitute of trees and shrubs. On the east of this vol- 
canically formed country several fine dadurs’* or plateaux and 
rich valleys, especially those of Soneteerat and Kurmundul, 
occur. Idicse valleys are well watered, and sheltered from the 
winds; and here, even in April, the streams are fringed with ver- 
dant grass. The Chowradadur plateau, with an area of about six 
S'quare miles, is probably one of the most favourable spots for an 
European settler in the whole Mundla district. This plateau 
overlooks the Lumnee valley, situated at the extreme eastern 
corner of the district on the south side and beyond the ghafr 
range. It forms a sub-talooka, and contiiins about 100 square 
miles. The valley is filled with dense jungle, and contains only 
two or three Bygah villages. It is the resort of wild buffaloes, 
and of kinds of deer and beasts of prey. It is entirely uncul- 
tivated, and it is thought would prove a good site for a coffee 
plantation. The Bunjur valley, running partly into the Seonee 
district, has two large open plains at Baihur and Bheemlat well 
watered. The Halone valley is approached from the Bunjur val- 
ley by the Gara ghats, which form the eastern margin of the 
Bunjur. At Bichia it opens into a fine ©pen and fertile plain, 
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some 15 imilcs long by 5 broad. It is oven better watered tban 
the valley of the Bunjur. The valley of the Bormeyr resembles 
that of the Khurmeyr above described. It has a general eleva- 
tion of about 2,500 feet above sea level, and has a pleasant 
climate. The Googree talooka is a portion of the lower part 
of the valley of the Bormeyr. 

The Mowye is a talooka considerably to the east of Googree, 
and contains the remains of former very extensive irrigation 
Avorks. About Mowye there are said to be 120 tanks, some of 
considerable size, but a, 11 out of repair. The Thond ah talooka 

lies to the west of Bichia, consisting of low hills and elevated 

j)lains and valleys. I^ort-li of the Nurbudda the largest talooka 
in this district is Shah 2 )oor. The country is even more hilly 
and less Avatered than that to the soutli. But there are some 
tine open plains in the neighbourhood of Shah poor, at Shah - 
poorah, and in Niwas. In the Sconce district, the jdateanx of 
Seoiico and Luckiiadowii have .a A^arying height of from 1,800 
feet to 2,200 feet, well cultivated and clear of jungle. The A^al- 
Icy of tlie Banguriga may he said to commence after the con- 
Hiicnce of the Avaters of the Bangunga and the Tharnvur. It is of 
ever varying breadth, widening into hays of considerable extent, 
and anon it is contracted by spurs from the hills Avhich run al- 
most to the river’s bank. The first basin includes the Bliunsa Bhar 
forest, unreclaimed. Tlic second bay includes Thema and a part of 
Mhow, and is about 5 miles across, and well Avatered. The third 
basin includes Nursinglia, and is liere of considerable extent 
and Avell Avatcred. Soutli of this basin the hills run imrallel to, 
and at a short distance from, the banks of the river until the em- 
bouchure of the Ooskal and Nahra rivers, Avh ere the fourth basin 
occurs. The Paras wara jilatcau soiiarates the valleys of the 
Bangunga and 'the Bunjur, and has a general Avidth of be- 
tween G and 10 miles, Avell Avatered. The Phen valley is more 
open than the Halone, to Avhich it is nearly parallel. The valleys 
pf the Ooskal and Nahra are narrow, but in one or two places 
there are open plains^ In the Chindwara district the principal 
upland valleys are those of the Pencil and Kolbira. In many 
places they present broad open plains about Chand, ChindAvara, 
and ChoAvrye, highly cultivated and Avell watered. The general 
elevation is about 2,200 feet. Less open are the valleys which 
foUoAV the course of the Kunhan river through Deogurh before 
its descent into the plains. The plateau of the Puchraurree, 
3,500 feet above sea level, is said to be 12 square miles in ex- 
tent. The scenery is of surpassing beauty and variety. Through 
the centre of the plateau there flows a fine clear stream for the 
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greater portion of the year, which appears at one time to have 
been bunded for the storage of water. The plateau presents 
many advantages for the establishment of a sanitarium, and is 
easily reached on the north from Bhimkheree, a railway station 
miles distant. On the south it is separated from tlie great 
Sautpoora chain by tlie valley of the Dcinwa. Another plateau 
the Mohtoor, 3,200 feet, though somewhat inferior in some res- 
pects, has many characteristics of the higher Piichmurrecs as 
a sanitarium, and is easily accessible from the south. And, lastly, 
in the Baitool district the Maehna and Sanipni rivers traverse 
a broad level basin of rich soil whereon is situated the chief 
town of Baitool. It is sliui in by abrupt lines of stony hills on 
all sides Imt the west, where it is bounded by the deep valley of 
the Taptec. It is almost entirely imder cultivation. The Mool- 
tyc plateau is on the south, of considerable extent, and noted for 
its cultivation of opium and sugarcane. I’lie only plateau at a 
high level in this district is the hill of Khamla in the south- 
west corner of the district, said to ho a little below 3,700 feet, 
the general height of the Gawilgurgh hills, with which it is con- 
nected, The absence of water on the plateau must prevent its 
being selected as a sanitarium, however desirable it otherwise 
may be as a place of residence, being as it is out of the roach of 
hot winds. 

Tlie principal ranges in the Jubbulpore district at tlie head of 
the Norbudda valley, are the BhaneVy the Kyniore^ and the Bid- 
treegurh. The Bhaner range enters the district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hecrapore, and forms the northern boundary of the 
valley of the Nerbudda and its affluent the Hiruii. The highest 
peak is Kaloombur, ‘2,554 feet above sea level. The Kymore 
range runs nearly parallel with the Bhaner, and in close i^ropin- 
quity, attaining a height of 2,300 feet. South of the Nerbudda 
the district is broken up by spurs of the Sautpoorp. range. Be- 
side these there are detached groups of hills, viz, the Suttee - 
pahar near Sleemanabad, the Bijooa hills in the Sehora Tehscel,^ 
the ISiagur hills on the borders between Ju4>l^ulpore and Mundla, 
and a low range called the Kynjooa in Bijeragogurh. A por- 
tion of the Meikul range skirts the frontiers of Mundla and Jub- 
biilpore districts on the Jiorth-east and merges into the Saiit- 
pooras at Ummerkuntuk. From this terminal ridge a section 
of the Vindhya range runs along the northern boundary of Be- 
laspore, till it enters the Chota Nagpore territory on the east. 
Nowhere in this district does the range attain a higher eleva- 
tion than 2,000 feet. The Laffa hill belonging to this range is, 
however, over 3;000 feet high, and possesses an area of table- 
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land three square miles in extent, with the remains of ancient 
habitation. After reaching Korba, a low range runs south into 
the district eastward of the Husdoo river till the hills reach the 
valley of thq Mahanuddee eastward of Seoreeriarrain ; then re- 
appearing on the opposite side of the Mahanuddee they continue 
close to the eastern branch of that river till they connect them^ 
selves with that great southern range from which the Maha- 
nuddee takes its rise, and which divides it from the Bustar State. 

The ‘‘ great plateau of Chutteesgurh,” comprising the districts 
of Belaspore and Raepore with their Dependencies, is bounded 
on the north and east as above described. On the west it is flanked 
by the ridge commencing at Ummerkuntuk and ending at the 
point known at the Salee Tekree hills ; from which point again 
low detached spurs skirt the western frontier till they become 
blended in the Mahanuddee range. The total area of this tract 
including hill, forest, and plain amounts to 22,000 square miles 
and may be separated into tliq following distinctive tracts : — 
(1) the valley of the Sheonath and the tract between that river 
and the Salee Tekree hills, (2) the tract between the Sheonath 
and Husdoo rivers ; (3) the tract between the Sheonath and the ' 
Mahanuddee, and (4) the tract south of Raepore extending 
downwards towards the Mahanuddee. 

In the Sumbulpore plain — ^which may be called the valley of 
the Mahanuddee, — the most noticeable hill range is what is 
known as the Barapahar^ covering an area of some 100 square 
miles, and bordering the Mahanuddee to the south of Pudum- 
pore. The formation is trap, and the highest point about 2,200 
feet above the level of the plain. The Jhurgathee range ex- 
tends from the Ebe river to the zemindaree of Lehra, some 15 
miles. Tlie Bodapoli range runs for some 23 miles along the 
left bank of the Mahanuddee between the khalsa and the State of 
Rehracole; connected with it is a range running east and west on 
the imnmdiate borders of Rehracole. In Pudumpore the Jargaon 
'/ange runs from cast to north-west for 10 miles. Among the 
most noted hills in the Gurjat States is a large range in Phooyurh 
connected on the north side with the Barapahar range. Ano- 
ther vast range divides Phoolgurh and Borasambar from Patna. 
On the east of Kharonde is a range which runs nearly the whole 
distance of that State from north to south, and is said to be 
2,500 feet above the level of the plain. These tracts are not 
yet surveyed. The valley of the Mahanuddee proper is of ever 
varying dimensions, in places opening out into extensive culti- 
vated plains, and anon contracted to the river’s bank by the 
encimehment of hills. The tracts directly administered by the 
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Governnijent, which are surrounded by a circle of Zemindareo 
estates, sixteen in number, have an area estimated at 5,632 
square miles, and these again are encircled by Gurjat States, 
whose area is computed at 10,000 square miles, thus making the 
total area of the Sumbulpore tract 15,682 square miles. Next 
in order to be described is the Bustar Dependency, forming the 
extreme south-eastern portion of the Central Provinces. The 
eastern portion of the State is an elevated plateau about 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, while the western and southern 
portions are below 1,000 feet. The plateau extends on the south 
to the Tangree Dongree and Toolsee Dongree hills, on the west 
as far as the hills between Nagatoka and Barsoor, on the north to 
where the Mahanuddee and Sow rivers have their rise, and to 
the east it extends beyond the boundary of Jeyporo as far as the 
Eastern ghats. The total area of the entire tract is computed 
at 13,062 square miles. 

Immediately on the west of this State, along the left bank 
of the Godavery river lies the British district of ‘* Upper Goda- 
very” comprising six talooks with an area of about 2,274 square 
miles. These talooks may be said to form a strip of level coun- 
try lying between the Godavery and a range of hills which se- 
parate them from the B^tar Dependency. The detached hill 
ranges in the Chanda oistrict are the Panabaras, Ambagurli 
Chowky, Kotegul and Ran gee ranges, and the Parzagurh, Chi- 
moor, Mhool, Soorjagurh and Dewtilmurreo liills. In the 
Wurdah district a low range of hills lies on its northern frontier, 
rising in plaices to a height at Malagaon of 1,726 feet, Nand- 
gaon 1,874 feet, and Gurramsoor 2,186 feet. In the Nagpore dis- 
trict a low range runs along the north-western frontier averaging 
about 12 miles broad including the Tekaree hill 1,668 feet, on 
the south of this range lies the sacred hill of Ramtek (1,400 
feet.) Another range runs along the western and southern 
frontier including the hill of Kurkee rising 2,000 feet, the high- 
est elevation in the district. A third range bisects the Katole* 
Tehseel forming a connecting link betweenitho two hill divisions 
just described. In the Bhundara district the Salee Tekrce or 
Lanjee hills, the most southern outwork of the great Sautpoor 
chain, stand on its northern frontier. There are other ridges 
and clusters of hills in various parts of the district such as the 
Ambaghur, the Bullahi, the Nowagaon. But as the tracts com- 
prised within the four districts here mentioned form the valleys 
of the Wurdali and Wyngunga, they will be found more properly 
described as the great plain of Nagpore under its appropriate 
heading next following. 
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Plains . — The valley of tho Wiirdah comprises the districts of 
Nagpore and Wurdah, south of or below the Sautpoora range of 
liills. On the west it is bounded by the river Wurdah, which 
separates it from Berar and the Nizam's dominions. The flat 
unvarying champaign of unbroken cultivation contrasts strangely 
witli tho stony, jungly, rugged, and undulating tracts around 
it. Demarcated by tho low hill ranges already described, the 
plain tracts in the Nagpore district lie, first, in the western half 
of the Katole subdivision, and contains tho most highly culti- 
vated land in the district with an area of about 300 square 
miles sloping towards the Wurdah river on the west ; secondly, 
the tract lying between tho Sautpooras on the north, to the con- 
fines of Bhundara and Chanda on the east and south-east, in 
extent about 2,000 square miles with a general slope towards 
tho Wyngunga on the south-east ; and thirdly, a strip of rich 
cultivated country, lying between the hills on the south and the 
borders of the district, of from ^ to 10 miles in breadth, and in 
length from south-east to north-west about 24 miles. It is along 
the loft bank of the Wurdah river that there is situated the 
great “ Cotton field’' of the Central Provinces. In tho north ' 
where the river debouches from the Sautpooras, the cotton cul- 
tivation consists of a rich but narrow^rip along the bank. This 
strip widens as it proceeds southward into tho Wurdah district, 
till owing to a semi-circular curve of tho river it attains a width 
of 50 miles at a point which may be marked by Hingunghat, 
the well known cotton mart. Here the plain is of black loamy 
soil cultivated partly with cotton, and partly wilh wheat and 
maize. Then the plain gradually becomes narrower and nar- 
roAver, still hugging the banks of the river, but more and more 
encroached upon by the bruslnvood and forest, till it becomes 
lost a little below the old city of Chanda. At this point tho 
desert and the garden arc brought into juxtaposition. On ope 
side of the city there is tho black loam and the cotton crops, on 
the other side there is the barren and unpropitious ground co- 
vered with low forced and brushwood, and tenanted by wild 
beasts. This black soil tract cannot be less than 100 miles in 
length witli a varying breadth covering an area altogether of 
about 2,000 sr^uare miles. The valley of the Wyngunga where 
tho river debouches from the Sautpoora hills is broad, gene- 
rally cultivated, and often rich. On tho right bank opposite the 
capital of Nagpore, the valley readies out to a greai breadth, 
till it is separated by some hilly country from tho valley of the 
Wurdah. This has been called the great Plain of Nagpore.” 
On the opposite side of tho river the country is more broken or 
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undulating, and but partially cultivated, chiefly by means of irri- 
gation from tanks. Further south, the valley in the Chanda dis- 
trict becomes narrower, but continues rich, abounding in rice 
cultivation and highly irrigated, until at last it joins the Wur- 
dah below Chanda. The feeders of the Wynguiiga have valleys 
of a similar character, in many places opening out into broad 
bays studded with villages and well cultivated. As the valley 
of the Wiirdah is the cotton field, so the lower valley of the 
Wyngunga is the rice field of the Central Provinces. Taking 
the two valleys together the great plain of the Nagpore country 
may be stated to be 21,675 square miles in extent, of which 
3,66(1,980 acres, or one-fourth, is under cultivation. 

The next great plain tract to be described is the valley of the 
NerbuJda. 'J'his may be said to commence from the western 
limit of the Hoshungabad district, (not far from Mhow and In- 
dore), passing through the Nursingpore district on to Jubbul- 
pore. It is bounded oil the north by the Viudhyas, and reaches 
to the Sautpooras, which form its southern boundary. At Jiib- 
bulporc it is gradually cut off by the off-shoots of the Sautpoora 
* hills. It is on the whole broad, often having a breadth of 30 
miles. Its extreme leugtli may be more than 200 miles, water- 
ed by the Nerbudda from end to end. For the most part it is a 
sheet of excellent cultivation of wheat, sugarcane and cotton, 
and is one of the finest parts of the Central Provinces. From 
Jnbbulporo northwards towards Mirzapore there is a tract which 
is really a branch of the Nerbudda valley, though it is not per- 
meated by any stream of note. It is about a hundred miles in 
length and of varying breadth. In fertility it is hardly inferior 
to the Nerbudda valley. Inclusive of this tract the Nerbudda 
valley may be said to be 12,453 square miles in extent. Under 
the category of ^‘plains’* may be ranked the districts of Saiigor 
and Duinoh — an undulating country bordered on the north by 
the southern face of the Vindhya tableland. Though often either 
rugged, or arid, or overgrown with jungle, it has much scattered* 
cultivation, and contains many spots of^richness and beauty. 
The total area of this tract is 6,400 square miles, of which 999,976 
acres are under cultivation. The last tract to be mentioned 
is the district of Nimar, on. the westernmost frontiers of 
the Central Provinces. The northern portion of the tract may 
be roughly described as a continuation of the long valley bet- 
ween the Nerbudda river and the Sautpooras. Towards the ri- 
ver, though rich in parts and occasionally bearing marks of pe- 
rished wealth and greatness, this tract is still desolate and wild. 
Nearer the l«ise of the hill range, the country forms itself into a 
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large natural l)asiu of fertile land bighly cultivated. South of 
. this again, the Sjiutpooras run from efist to west ])iorce I hy the 
Taptee river, which, as it were, rends them in twain, (>[>ening 
out at tirst narrow and then ])roader valleys, until near the city 
of B )orlianpore there is a tine open tract betwciui the; divided 
iMiiges. On tlio northern section of tlm range near Klnindwa is 
tlH3 fortress of Assoorgurh, comnuuiding one of the main lines of 
commuiiication tlirongh the Peninsula.. South of Boorlianporo 
tlie. valley of tlie Ta[)tee, Homo 20 mil(‘s broad, is hounded hy 
the hills wliicli form the southern section of the range, d'he.se 
hills gradually slope (h>wn towards the Poorna liver, which se- 
jiarates Nimar from Berar and from Ka.ndoi.sli. No accurate sur- 
Vi‘y lias y(‘t ]>oen made, but the district may heostirnaled in 
n»uijd niimliers at s([n:u*e miles, of which about ;.K)0,n0() 

acres are cultivated. 

— Beginning witli the Mundla district, at tlie head of 
tile. S;iut[)oora range, ther(‘ are — (1). The sal forests of MokuB 
pore and Purtahgurh, eKtending along tlie northern limits of the 
valley of tlie Borm<\yr from a little south of llaingurh to its sour- 
ces in the hills bordering on ObiitteGsgnrb j also along tlie Mei- 
kul range to Uinmorkuutuk through the greater part of tluj val- 
ley of the Khurmeyr and on either bank of the i-iv(U’s 
Seoiiee, Toorar, Sontccrath, Kdiurmndul and Tar, (2). The 
Raegurli-Bicliia sal Forest along the rivau* Pheii, an afiluent 
of the Halone, and all along tlie range of hills forming 
tlie herder of the district between the CJhilpee ghat to 
the west, and the source of the Bornu'yr to the east. 
(.S). Tlio teak forests of the Jugmnndul and Ghogre^e, of 

8inglia.vpore and Katowloa, lying along the ])la,tean of the 
Jngmujidul range, down its southern face and some extent of 
that country below, as well as the valley of tlie Bornu'yr up to 
.some 13 miles east of Ghogree, and on the west along the south- 
ern face of the ghats below and above which Singliarpore and 
l^.atowlea are situated. ( 4 ). The teak foi'ests of Bagownca and 
Barca on the Gowuf Ninlhee, about 14 miles east of Jiih- 
hulporc. And ( 3 ) the teak forest of Bhurota iu the mo.st north- 
western corner of Saopoora. There arc other patelies of forest, 
not deserving of special mention. In the Seouee district adjoin- 
ing Miindla on the same range the forests are found occupying 
chi(3tly tlie two sonthern j^ergnnriahs, from the sontiievn turn of 
the Bangiinga to the hank of the Pencil on the west. From this 
belt strips extend south into the Pencil and Bawunthuree val- 
leys, and north and we.st along the margin of the fSeonoe ])latcau, 
and the course of tlie Hirree river. These forests arc locally de- 
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nigiHited ilie Bansblmr,* tlie Ooglee, the Hiree, tlio Souiiwavoe, 
the Purtabgurh, the Darasee, exteiuliug clown tlie valley ot* the 
Bawauthuree, and the Dongertal along the Peiicln In the nor- 
thern pergunnnbs ot* Lnekuodown the foi’csts cover the hills di- 
viding the Bijua from the Bangungn., all over the Dhoorna ta- 
looka, to the confines exf the district, and in the Goudee, Cok\ 
Ghoogree, Garaghat, Kodarpoor, Jhoorkee and Dhnnnahce taloo-. 
k;is. The great sal forest belt of the Geiiti’al Provinces, d.escri hr 
chI above in the Mundla <]istrict,, comiueuces in the Jiijira.gogurh 
Tebsool of the Jubbulpore district. The other forest tracts in 
tills district of less note lie in the Kuttungee, Bjiirgee and Soiu‘- 
p)ie Pergminahs. In the Chiudwara district tlie wlioJe length of 
tiui southern slojies of Hautpooras are coverckl w:ith forest contain- 
ing tc‘ak, saj, sheshuni and kowah. In tlie extensive forest which 
stretches from Deognrh eastward to the Pench river, the large 
teak has a, 1 1 been cut, but some hiic saj remains. Those tra.cts, 
measuring u])wards of 2o() s<puire miles, have been reserved by 
the Forest De]>a.rtuient.. 

In the Baitool dislrict ih.e n.i(>re valuable forests, lie along the 
main chain of the Saut[)ooras running thvongh the district from 
east to west, and all ovm’ a cluster of liiils, li^ving the Ibrt of 
Jhiorgiirli as tlu'ir highest point. Tliese contain vnUiable 
timher, a.nd have heiiu reserved hy the Forest Department. The 
forests on the hills houiiding the district on the imrth belonging 
to. the Bordab talouka., lia-ve been inos.tly oxliausted in supplying 
the Rail way with sleepers. Four blocks of forest rcserve>s have 
been ibrmed iu the Siioligurh Pergumiali, and a.n.otber among 
an isohited line of bills, known as the lesser Mahadea 

111 the Nimar (Ustrict where the Sautpoo,ra, range, terminates 
ill thesii ProviiKuv-^, the only tract resm;ved by the Forest De-. 
partiiuMit is the Pooiuissa forest wliicli stretches over an area of 
a.!)out 120 sipiai’c. milo'^, lying in a stiip along the left bank of 
tIui NerUuihhi, and contains a very fine growth of teak saplings. 
Tlu; south-e.asterii corner of t he district iu the. Taplee val h‘y 
is also covered with a promising young’ f( 4 )rest of teak and other 
valuable timber trees. It is. a cuntiuua.tion of the Kaleebcet 
forest in the IJosbungaUid district, and exhibits mucli tlie same 
character. Its area may square miles. In the Hoshun^ 

gabad district the Kaleeboot forest is a wide tract of about 80 
miles iu length by 20 in breadth,, about 120 square miles of 
wbicU have been reserved by the Forest Dtqmrtment. Another 
RescU’vo has been formed in Ibijjah.boraree, iu 1:bo glen of the 
ToWa, wheie some good saj ami rohua timber is to bo found. 
But the finest forests iu tlu^ district arc those of Boreo, 150 
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square miles, and Denwa 100 square miles, containing much 
large teak and sal. There is also soiim forest west of Hindia. 

This completes the list of forests connected with the Sant- 
poora liill and Nerbudda valley tract, but before passing to the 
forests in the eastern and southern districts, a few words may l)e 
jsaid of the fov(ists in Saugor and Dunioh, trans-Nerbudda. In 
the former district (Saugor) tlie largest forests are tlje Rurn- 
na,,'’ north-east of Gurrakotah ; and the Tigora or Shaligurh forest 
in tlie riorthern parts of the district. In the southein parts 
there are otJier small forests, viz, IVIohlee, cast of RehJee, and 
Tiirha Kcselee, south of Dooree. 'J'he area reserved in these 
tracts is 10 square miles in Gurrakotah, and 2 square miles in 
Hhahgurh. In the adjoining district of Dutaoh the forests are 
comparatively insignificant, and occupy the eastern and southern 
pergunnahs. Coming now to the eastern districts, the first at the 
foot of the great Sautpoora range is Belaspore. In this district 
the forests lie principally in the Zemindaree country and are 
difficult of access. The« sal, of wliicli there is great abundance, 
and the saj, are the principal timbers to be found. There is 
only one teak tract on the southern bank of the Malianuddee 
near Seorecnarrain, 50 niiles from the town of Belaspore. In 
the Raepore district there is some scanty forest fringing the 
plateau on the south and west, but little good timber is obtain- 
able. 'I'he most wooded tracts ai'e tliose of Lown, Sunjaree, 
Balode, Kankoir, &c. The same generally may be sahl of the 
Humlmlpore district in the extreme east, though there are tracts 
of sal, saj and ebony to be met with in the khalsa Zeniindarees, 
And in the Gurjat States there are some vast tracts of sal jun- 
gle, and in Kharonde and Patna some teak also, though of no 
great size. The forests in the Pustar State, consisting mainly 
of teak, are very extensive. The principal are: — (1), in the 
neighbourhood of tlie Tappier within the KotfipiUy talook; (2), 
the Bijoe forests, lying for the most part along the southern 
Ix^undary of the Bijee talook ; (3), tlie Soonkum forest ; (4), a 
small teak forest in the southern part of Chin tulnar ; (5), the 
Bopalpntnum forests ; and (0) the small teak forests to the east 
of tlie Baila Deela range 15 miles south of Duntewara. These 
forests have been very freely out in past yearn, as many as 
30,000 logs beiiig annually exported into the Niaam's domini- 
ons, and for the Godavery river works. A better system of cou^ 
servauoy is now enforc^. The Soonkum forest is said to con- 
tain tlio most timber of good size. In Ihe Upper Godavery dis- 
trict adjoining this State on the south, there arc a few forest tracts 
with little timber, not calling for particular mention. In the 
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Bhundara district the forests lie principally in the Zemindaree 
tracts along the north-eastern and eastern boundary, where 
there is timber of some value. In the smaller ranges, that run 
south and west in the district, the hills are not altogether bare, 
though the best kinds of timber are somewhat scarce. There 
are Especially in the Lanjee talook very fine forests of the bam- 
boo often attaining a height of 80 and 90 feet, and from G to 10 
inches in diameter at the base ; they are locally called “ kut- 
tung" from ' kata/ a thorn with which they are clothed. The 
Wurdali and Nagpore districts may be said to contain no forest, 
and but few timber trees of any value. In the hilly portions of 
the districts the jungle affords a plentiful supply of fuel, and are 
conserved for that purpose. The area of these is stated at 
220, G29 acres. Iii the Chanda district the principal teak forests 
lie along the eastern and southern frontier, embracing the well 
known Panabaras and Aheree forests lately taken in hand by the 
Forest Department. These two are about the best of the more 
accessible forests in the Central Provinces, and promise an in- 
exhaustible supply of the very best seasoned teak. Teak, moreover, 
grows everywhere in this district, girdling and intersecting even 
tlie cultivated lands. The bejasal, sheshum, and saj are widely 
distributed, and there are extensive tracts of bamboo -jungle 
some of whoso canes are of immense size. 

Rivers . — There are three principal rivers in the Central Pro- 
vinces, the Nerbudda, the Mahanuddee, and the Godavery. I'lie 
Kerhudda rises in fhe elevated plateau of Ummurkuntuk now be- 
longing to the Rn jail of Rewah. It has an elevation of 3,800 
feet, in latitude 22' 29", longitude 81' 49". Its length from its 
source to its entry into the Gulf of Cambay is, according to 
Thornton, 801 miles. The falls are those of Kapil-dhara and 
Doodli-dhara near its source, — the former of 78 feet ; one at 
Oomcriah in the Nursingpore district of about 10 feet ; atJMun- 
dhar, 90 miles below Hosliiingabad ; and about 25 below Hindia, 
there is a fall of 40 feet ; at Dadree, 25 miles behuv Mundhar, 
there is another fall of 40 feet ; at Sabesua* Dhurra below Muii- 
dlaisur tliere is a fall of 10 feet. Then the fall and rapids of 
Hirun Pal occur beyond Chikulda. At Haump, in the Howab 
Kanta division of Guzerat, there is the Balagory rapid ; at Mnk- 
rai there is another fall, and a little lower down a dangerous 
whirlpool which is said to embrace the whole bed of the Nerbu 1- 
da. ' The Mu krai barrier is one of the worst in the Nerbudda, 
GO miles below Hirun Pall. Below tliis Barrier the river is 'ja«- 
vigable to Broach, a distance of some 70 miles. From its source 
to its debouchure the Kerhudda is closely bounded on both 
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banks by two ranges of liiJIs,— tlic Vindhya moiujitaiu.s ou tho 
north bank, and the Bautpooras on the sontli. Kowhere are 
these ranges distant from tlie river above 40 miles, the nx^rngo 
being or :20. No great depth of water can ever bo expected 
ill it, from the grent declivity of its bed ,* uoiir Juhhulporo it is 
about l,o()0 feet above the level of the sea ; -aO miles frohi its 
source, lOO miles hnver down at Chikidda, it is only 080 feet. 
The average fall it 5 feet ]>er mile. The current during the 
rains is computed at from 6 to 9 miles an hour;— in the dry 
weather it is from 8 to 4. The Nerbudda forms the boundary 
between Hiiulostan and the Deccan, and has a nearly direct 
course from east to west, first entering the JMiind la district almost 
at its source, and then passing through the Mundla, Jlibbulpore, 
Nursingpore, Hosliungabad and Ninmr districts (juits the Cen- 
tral Provinces at its vvc'sternmost frontier. Its principal afflnents, 
on the right or north bank arc tbe Bahii, Plingna, the. (h)ur, — 
a beautii'ul stream a little east.of Jubbulpore, the Hiruu iu the. 
same district., the Jannutir in Bhopal, the Karun in HolkarV do-, 
minions. On tlie left or south bank the ti ibutaries are more con- 
siderahlc. Tin? Mnkrar, Chukra.r, Khurineyr, Burineyr, ami 
Bunjur flow in from the wilds of Tlamgurli and Raigurh : the 
Teemur iu Jubbul[>oro ; thoBanai between Jubbulpore and Nnr- 
singpore ; the Slier in the latter district ; the Bakur. Doodbye., 
Korainy, Alachua, Towah, Gunjal and Anjal in Hosliungabad ; 
the Deeb 30 miles west of Mundlaisnr ; ami the Guhee, 39 
miles further west. 

The Mdhaiiudilee rises about 05 miles sontli of Ra-epore^ 
in a monntr.iuons r<'gion wbicli sejiarates that district from tho 
Bustar Stale, 'riience it flows in a. northerly direction past tlie 
towns of Dhurtin’i'v, Jhajim and Arung, and so arrives at a jioiiit 
named Beoreenarraiu wliere it ir>> joined hy tliri'C aflbients, — the 
Shconath or Sew, (Ik* Jonk, and the Husdou. ( 1 ),. The 
rises iu the ra.ng(i which separates Chutteesgurth from the INag- 
pore Country, and is used for jairposes of navigation for the last 50 
or GO miles of its and during the rains for 135 mUes from its 

junction with the 5Ia,ha.nuddee. 'Hie stnaims falling into tlie SIh'o- 
Hath arc the Aagui-, Haap, Mnniaree, Urpa, Kharoiinde, and Leela- 
giir. (i^), The Joul' vises in tlu^ same hills as the Mahanuddeo ; and 
(3), the Hnsdoo rises in tho north in the uplands of Sirgoojalu 
From Br'erocnarrain the Mahamiddee, considejably incrcasecl 
in volume and (piite navigable during tlie grc'ater part of tbo 
* 5 ^ear, takes an easterly course for above f>() miles, receiving iu 
that s))a<‘(* two fe(>ders — the ]\Iannd and Kailoo, running dowiw 
to it from the north. I’lie river, now turning souUi, eu- 
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tors a ^oviQ^ of rocks .vliicli crop up all over its bed, and spilt 
it into strcandets for several miles, thereby roiulcring it, if not 
unuavigablc, at least very difficult of navigation. Tlien it is 
joined by the Kbe, a stream of similar character flowing from 
tJie north-east. ^J’hen again .struggling llirough ina.sscs of rocks 
the* Mahanuddeo flows past Sunibii][H)re, h>ss ohstructcd, but 
ocoasioindly interrupted by inigbty rocks. Thence it passes by 
Binka and Sonepore, at which latter place it receives the 3W, 
Avliose sources lie south 200 miles away in the Ijills near Joona- 
giidda ill tlui Kalahiindy State. Below Soonepore the Maha- 
nuddeo taking an easterly course, and passing the capital of 
Bead, reaches JJholepore where its troubles and vicissitudes 
among tlie rocks come to an end, and rolling its unrestrained 
water a-long, it ihakes straight for the range of the Eastern Ghats 
beyond these Provinces. Tliero it ])ierces the raoiintains by a gorge 
40 miles in lengtli, and thereafter Hows deep and (juite navigable 
at all seasons ; it reaches Gutta.(‘k, where tlie del! a coiuiueiices by 
winch it emerges in the Bay of Benga,l. • 

The Goddcevy. — I’lie description of t his river will, as Regards 
•those Provinces, commence with the sources of the Wtirdah and 
Wyngunga rivers in the Santpoora range. The Wurdah ri.ses 
in the plateau of Mooltyoiii the Ba,itool district, a,nd aften follow- 
ing the western ])ounda.ry line of tlui Nagpon^ district for a short 
space receives the waters of the Mada.r and Jam, in that inter- 
val it .skirts and marks the boundary betwetm the Wurdah dis- 
trict, and tlie Berars from a point a little above tlie town of 
Mowar to where it is joined by the Wuniia, one of its principal 
aflluents. Tlie Wtcnii'C has its sources souio bO miles away 
south-west of Nagpove, and after flowing by Bohk^, where it is 
spanned by a railway via<hict, receive.s tlu^ Bore and Dha.in a 
little above Mandgaon. A fmv miles lower down it Hoavs by the 
cotton mart of Hingunghat, ami just Indore its junction Avith tlie 
Wurdah is mot by the P<.»thra, containing the drainage of tlie 
eastern, as the Bore and T)hain do of the westiwn portion of tlie • 
Wurdah district. The Wurdah river no 4 >v flows for 85 miles 
ahuig the Avest(?in and southern boundary of the Chanda 
district, separating it from Berar, and the Ni Zands dominions ; 
a little below the tovi ii of C’banda itself it is joined by the P^n- 
gunga from the Nizands dominions, on its right l)a.iik.s ; and 
opjKisito Clianda by the Eeraeo. Tlien it is joined by tl»e ibyy/- 
(jtftffja. This river rises in the Sconce district on tlie platt'au 
of the Sautpooras, where it is called the Bangnui. a. Here it hast^^ 
a tortuous course, first floAving nortli, till at (Jhu])arah, Avliere 
it i.s spanned by a noble bridge of 12 arclies, it turns cast until 
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it meets an impassable barrier and is turned south, when it 
flows. straight for the Bhuiidara district. Up to this time it has 
received on its left bank the Teleenuddee, the Thanwur, Halone, 
Ooskal and Nahar ; and on the right bank the Sagur, Hirrie, 
Cliuinmee and tlie Bawuntliuree. In the Bhundara district it 
receives the Baug, the Kuiihan and the Olioolbuiid, The lictiuj 
rises in the hills near Cheezgurh, and after flowing by Ambgaou 
and Kampta and receiving the Deonuddee empties itself into the 
Wyngunga at Satona. The Kunhan has its rise in the Saut- 
poora range south-west of Ohindwara, and flows into the Nag- 
pore district, were it is joined a little above the military can- 
tonment of Kamptee by the Pencil, wiiich with its affluent the 
Kolbira, has its sources among the Puchniurree group of hills 
in the Chindwara district. The Kunhan now flowing in a sin- 
gle stream past Kamptee falls into the Wyngunga in the Bhun- 
dara district after receiving the Nag which rises in the vicinity 
of the city of Nagpore. The Wyngunga thus reinforced flows 
southward receiving on" its right bank the Amb, and further 
down oil the left bank the Choolbund, both unimportant streams, 
and thus enters the Chanda district wherein it receives the ^ 
Gowree and Andaree streams, and still flowing south forms a 
junction with the Wurdah 340 miles from its source. The unit- 
ed streams now take the name of the Fmnheeta^ and here, at 
the junction, is what is officially designated “ the 3rd Barrier 
of the Godavery,” the bed of the river for 30 miles presenting 
piles of rock and tangled brushwood over which no boat will 
attempt to pass in the flood season. The Pranheeta from the 
junction flows in a navigable stream south-east for 90 miles, 
and is then joined by the Godavery proper, nearly opposite 
Seroncha. 

The Godavery proper rises in the Western Ghat range 
in the Bombay Presidency, and flows south-west through the 
Nizam’s dominions till it joins the Pranheeta 050 miles dis- 
tant from its source. The Pranheeta is of more imposing 
dimensions than tl¥5 Godavery proper above the junction. 
Prom this point the river bears the name of Godavery alone, 
and retains that name down to the sea, a distance of 250 ' 
miles. But the Godavery, thus described, has three consider- 
able affluents, — the Indrawutty, the Tal and Sibbree, all on the 
.left or British bank. It is remarkable that the river lias no con- 
siderable feeder on its right bank. The Indrmvutty rises 
in the Eastern Ghat range beyond Bustar, and flowhig 
west, and then south for a distance of 300 miles joins the 
Godavery about 25 miles below Seroncha, where occurs the 
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2nd Barrier of the Go^avery/' Tlie Tal also rises i« tlie Bustar 
3tate, and has a course of about 100 miles. ^fhe Sihbree 
rises in the Jeypore State (belonging to the Madras Presidency) 
and, after skirting the boundary of tlie Bustar Dependency, flows 
for tlie last 80 miles of its course through British territory. 
Js’ear Budrachelluni on the O.odaveiy, between the junction of 
Tal and Sibbree, there occurs the “ Lst or lesser of the three har- 
rieis.” After tlie junction of the Sibbroe, the Godavery (piits 
the (knitral Provinces, and entering the Madras Presidency, 
flows past the town (^f Riijaniundiy, below which the Delta com- 
ipences, by which it nierges into the Bay of Bengal. 

The only rivers in the Central Provinces, which do not be- 
long to the above river systems, are the Taptee in Mi mar, and 
tlie rivers which have their rise on the table lands of the Vin- 
dhyan lange in the Saugor and Dumoh <,listricts. The Taptee, 
rising a few miles from Mooltyc in Baitool,aiid traverses the south- 
ern portions of that district. Jt tlien plunges into the gorge of 
the Sautpoora lulls, formed on the one side by the Chikulda 
liills in Berar, and on the other by the wild Knleeboet hills in 
Jloshuugubacl ; tlien it enters Niniar at a point about J.2() miles 
from its source, and after traversing a valley of* unvarying breadth 
passes into the open plains of Kandeish, beyond the Central Pro- 
vinces, reaching the sea a little soi^tli of Snrat, after a course of 
about 400 niiles. The Poonia, >vbich is one of its principal afr 
fluents, has its sources in Berar, and after skirting the Niniar 
boundary for a short space, joins the Taptee at the wesfernmost 
corner of that district. The minor streams in the tranS'-Merhudda 
districts niay be tlius grouped. The and flowing 

north skirt the western frontier of Saugor. The Dus^an flows 
in tlie same directioii through the lieart of the district. Idie 
honaVj rising in the Vindhyan hills west of Saugor flows porthr 
wards through the Dumoh district, on the extreme northern fron- 
tiers of which it meets the Biarmi and the joint stream now 
called the ; beyond these territories it flows into the Jumna. 

Lakes. The only two sheets of water (kiserviiig the name of 
lakes are the Nowagaon lake and the Sewneebund in the Bhun- 
dara district. The former covers an area of 4J square miles and 
IS 17 miles in circumference. The average depth has been esti- 
iiiated at 40 feet. Numerous streams pour their waters into the 
lake. 1 hough there are no other lakes so extensive as these^ 
naany fine sheets of artificial water in the valley of 
the Wyngunga. The Nowagaon is one of the largest lakes in 
.mdia, being second only in circurnferei^ce to that of Devbur in 
iJodeypore, Rajpootana. r 
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Trans-Nerbudda Districts, 

Saugor . — Civil Station 

Khorai 

Behlee 

Banda 

DimoA— Civil Station 

Huttah 

Tezgur 

Nerbubda Valley Districts, 

Jubbulpore . — Civil Station 

Sehora 

Sleemanabad 

Bijiragogurh 

V«mwgpor6.— Civil Station 

Chowurpatha. 
HosUwagahad . — Station 

Sohagpore 

Seonee 

Hurda 

Vtwkin— Civil Station 

Booranpore 
Poonassa 
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The area and population of an average district in tlie Central 
Provinces, exclusive of feudatory cliiefsliips, may be thus cotUt 
pared with the average of districts in other parts of India : — 



Pi:'" 

^ g O . 

fee's 

^ c- 2 

f.i s 

3S 

5 5 

" § -s ' 

t/j 5; ^ 
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£ > .SS 



1 

1 

Central Provinces ... 

4,611 

445,048ll,i.s. 3,] 4,320, 

Punjab ... .f. 

3,023 

471,030, 

0,30,0371 

North-Western Provinces 

2,3i>4 

1)70,511 

13,11,432! 

Bengal 

3,518 

1, 095, 9401 

10,31.200 

Madras ... ••• 

6,458 

1,102,028! 

16,56,875 

14,53,510 

^Bombay ... 

1 

4,440 

093,502 

i 


In the whole of tlie Central Provinces there arc 2P,228 inhabit- 
nd villages, and the average number of inliabitauts to each vil- 
lage is 212 souls. Hesides the villages there are 712 towirs con- 
taining frojn 1,000 to 5,000 souls; tliere aie 31 towns containing 
from 5,000 to 10,000 souls ; there are 8 towns containing from 

10. 000 to 50,000 soyls ; and there are three cities containing over 

50.000 inhabitants. Fourteen years was taken as the dividing 

limit of agfe, hut the results cannot be depended on. The num- 
ber of males of all ages (exclusive of feudatory chiefships) was to 
the number of females of all ages as 4,100,190 to 3,910,679 or 
as 5r2 to 48 8. But the number of adults was almost the same 
for both sexes, being 2,405,662 male, to 2,408,340 female adults. 
Male infants under 14 years of age are to female infants as 53 
to 47, The proportion of comparatively, is seen in the 

following table : — 

In the Central Provinces (exclusive of the 

feudatory chiefs^hips) giales are to females as 100 to 95*4 

in the North-West Provinces ... as 100 to 86*6 

In the Punjab ... ... ... as 100 to 81*8 

It would therefore seem that the numerical disproportion ber 
tween the sexes is very much smaller in these Provinces than it 
Jias been found t,o be in Northern India. It is probable that 
the equality between the numbers of male and female adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for the comparative infrcr 
quency of such crimes as abduction of women,” adulte^,” and 
the like. In the returns of castes and professions fexnales apd 
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infants are entered as of the same calling as the head of the fa- 
mily : — 

Hindoos ... ... ... ... 6,864,770 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 237,962 

Gonds and other hill or aboriginal tribes ... 1,995,663 

Besides the above, there were 0,026 Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90. Parsees in the whole of the C.’entral Provinces. The 
Mussulmans are an insignificant part of the population; they are 
distributed over all the districts, and they congregate chiefly in 
cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are the most 
important agricultural clans ; 


Kajpoots, numbering 

• •• 

... 2,41,748 

Koonbees 

,, ... 

• •• 

... 6,76,270 

Teylees 

,, ... 


... 4,90,606 

Lodhees 

,, ••• 

• • • 

... 2,34,767 

Chumars 

,, ... 


... 5,18,389 

Korees 

,, ... 


... 1,39,776 

Powers 

• 

,) ... 

• •• 

... 91,586 

Ooriyas 

,, 

• •• 

2,145 


Of the whole population 4,879,431 are agricultural, 155,740 be- 
ing landholders ; 3,750,457 tenants ; 795,805 farm servants and 
177,429 other agriculturists. The remaining commercial and 


mechanical classes are : — 

Coolies ... ... 949,867 Bankers ... 52,405 

Servants ... ... 537,564 Oilsellers ... ... 50,350 

Weavers ... ... 414,124 Goldsmiths... 48,590 

Shoemakers ... 122,148 Washermen ... 47,855 

Barbers ... ... 79,945 Potters ... ... 47,097 

Iron- workers .. 79,491 Carriers (Brinjarees) ... 41,823 

Cloth and English goods Masons ... ... 14,023 

sellers ... ... 75,126 Tobacconists ... 6,767 

Grain dealers ... 70,652 Others ... ... 875,775 

Carpenters ... 55,148 


The figures show that 57 per cent, of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the Punjab the proportion of agriculturists is 
56, and in the North-West Provinces 64 per cent, of the whole 
population. This comparison would tend to confirm the hither- 
to received opinion that the trading, manufacturing and artizan 
classes bear in these Provinces a larger proportion to the total 
population than in some parts of India. The whole population 
of 9,104,511 dwell in 29,223 villages at the rate of 212 to each, 
and in 712 towns containing from 1,000 to 5,000 souls, in 31 with 
from 5,000 to 10,000, in 8 with from 10,000 to 50,000 and in 
the three cities of Nagpore, Kamptee and Jubbulpore with more 
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■ilian 50,000 inhabitants. ^ There seem to be 5^ inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Mahratta system, 
imder which there was an official establishment in every small 
perguimah’' or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
smaW towns which our centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. The price of cotton, the railway and pub- 
lic \vorks and the increased wealth of the villagers, on the con- 
trary, combine to attract tlie town population to the country, 
though, as cotton cheapens, artizansand mechanics are returning 
to the towns, especially to tViose near the railway. 

British Burmah. 

The Province extends for nearly one thousand miles along 
the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal, from the Nafestuary, 
Avliich is in about 20^^ 50' north latitude, forming the boundary 
between Arakan and Chittagong, to the Pakchan stream, which 
separates Tenasseriui from Siam, a little south of the tenth de- 
gree of north latitude, *and includes the ancient kingdoms of 
Arakan and Pegu, and tlie 1'enasserim provinces concpiered from 
the Siamese by the Burmese. The total area is estimated at 
00,070 square miles, of which probably one-half is culturable ; 
but cat present one-tliirtietb only is under cultivation. Out- 
side the chief towns it may be said lliatTcw made roads as yet 
exist ; water is «almost the only means of communication. The 
surface of the country presents great viiriety, embracing rich del- 
tas in the valleys of the Kiiladan, Irrawaddy, Salween and other 
‘streams; the uplands are fertile; wliile towards the eastern 
boundaries arc ranges of mountains rising in some localities to 
the region of pines and rhododendrons. On the northern and 
north-east sides British Burmah is shut in by wild tribes, appa- 
rently of Tartar origin, then by the Burmese and Shans, further 
east by tribes of hill Karens and by the Siamese. Within these 
limits are embraced a great variety of tril>es, with a still greater 
diversity of appellatives ; more than fifty names may be found 
in printed books but a large portion jive synonyms, and nearly 
all may be referred to four great families,-tbe Talcing or Mon, the 
Burmati, the Karen, and the Shan or Tais. The climate is 
moist and somewhat depressing, tempered, along the coast, 
by the sea breezes : except in forest tracts at certain sea- 
sons of the year, it is not inimical to the European con- 
stitution. The British Regiments stationed at the Military 
posts of Rangoon and Maulmain on the coast, and at Thayet- 
myo and Toungoo on the northern frontier, enjoy excellent 
health during their tour of service, Avhich generally extends t6 
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four years. They are housed iu wooden barracks well raised 
from the ground and covered with shingles. The average mor- 
tality per thousand of British troops in 1<S67 was only 18‘21, a 
fourth of which the climate had no influence on. The south- 
westerly winds, which set in at the beginning of May, bring up 
vast quantities of aqueous vapour from the Indian ocean, which, 
checked in its course by the hills along the Teimssorim and 
Arakan coasts, deluges the conn try lor nearly half the year. In 
Pegu the rains though plentiful in the delta, are less heavy 
than along the northern and southern coast ; and in the nor- 
thern part of Pegu, which is somewhat sheltered from the in- 
fluence of the South-West Monsoon by the Arakan hills the sup- 
ply of rain is scanty, and drought is occasionally felt But fa- 
mines are almost utikiiown ; such as have occurred may be as- 
cribed rather to political causes than to soil or climate. The 
thermometer ranges along the coast during the S. W. Monsoon, 
from May to October, from 74"^ to 85° : in the months of March 
and April it occasionally rises h) in the shade. In the 

northern part of Pegu the thermometer ranges to a maximum 
* and minimum of ten degrees above and below what it registers 
on the coast ; in the interior the variations within 24 hours arc 
very great, extending occasionally to as much as forty degrees. 
There is no cold weather except on the higher ranges of moun- 
tains, where frost is frequent in the winter months : among the 
indigenous inhabitants epidemic disorders are neither very fre- 
quent nor fatal ; sni all-pox and cholera, in places where sanitary 
precautions are unknown, are the only maladies which material- 
ly alfect the increase of population. 

British Burmah is governed by a Chief Commissioner in di- 
rect communication with the Supreme Government. The first 
Chief Commissioner was Sir A. P. Phayre. The CUiief Commis- 
sioner is ex offi^cio Judicial Commissioner, and has the power of a 
High Court in criminal matters, including the power to conflrm 
sentences of death, and iii revenue matters he has powers 
similax to those exercised by the revenue Bi>ard in Bengal. Un- 
der him are three Commissioners of Divisions, who hold Sessions 
Courts and have appellate jurisdiction in Judicial and Revenue 
matters from the Deputy Commissioners of the 12 districts. 
Judicial Appeals from the Magistrates of Rangoon and Maul- 
main lie to the Recorders of those towns. Appeals from the 
decisions of the Recorders of Rangoon and Maulmain lie to the 
High Court of Judicature at Fort 'William in suits above £800 
in value and less than £1,000 ; from this amount and upwards 
an appeal lies to Her Majesty in Council. Besides the above 
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these are 17 courts presided over by European Officers who are 
called Assistant Commissioners ; there are also 91 Courts presid- 
ed over by Extra Assistant Commissioners, who are, with two 
or three exceptions, natives of the Province. 

Arahan. — The Northern Division was conquered from the 
Arakanese by the Burmese in 1783, and was ceded to the British 
in 1826, when the population was estimated at 100,000 ; in 1867 
it had increased to 445,483 *soul8. This portion of the province 
has never been regularly surveyed. The chief town is Akyab, 
a seaport, the trade of which has entirely arisen under British 
rule within the last forty years, and now amounts to the annual 
value of £1,190,000 sterling. Arakaii is bounded on the north- 
westerly angle by the river Naf, the boundary thence rims north- 
erly and easterly among unexplored ranges of hills, inhabited 
by various tribes of the Indo-Chinese type in low stages of civi- 
lization. It is separated from Burmah Proper and Pegu by the 
Yomatoung range of mountains, which attain an elevation of 
between seven and eight' thousand feet. This range runs nearly 
parallel to the sea coast, and lowers gradually towards the south 
to some five hundred feet, between it and the sea ; from Point ’ 
Negrais northward, for some two hundred miles, the land is a 
mere strip. The northern portion has, however, a large area of 
alluvial soil in the lower course of the river Kuladan and its nu- 
merous affluents ; the breadth, extending from the sea shore to 
the watershed mountains, is nearly ninety miles. A large por- 
tion of this district is hilly, covered with forest and difficult of 
access. The total area is estimated at 18,630 square miles, of 
which 730 are cultivated ; about as much more is culturable. 
The imperial revenue of the division amounts to Es. 18J lakhs, 
and its local revenue to nearly one lakh, or a total of £197,272. 
Arakan is divided into tlie three districts of Akyab, Kaniree, and 
Sandoway. 

The Fegru Division holds a central position. It has the great ad- 
vantage of a noble river running through its entire length, and 
extending far beyond Burmah Proper towards the borders of 
China ; the river is known to be navigable from the sea as far 
as Bhamo, a distance of some six hundred miles, for steamers of 
considerable draught, for three-fourths of the year. The chief 
town is Rangoon, on the left bank of the river of the same name, 
about twenty miles from the sea ; it is the capital of British 
Burmah, and is situated in* 16° 20' north latitude, and 96° 16" 
east longitude. It was formerly a petty village called Dagon 
from the great Pagoda near it, but after the destruction of Sy- 
riam, Alompra, the Burmese conqueror of Pegu, made it the 
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principal seaport of his dominions about the year 1755. When 
Symes visited it in 1795 he estimated the population at 30,000 ; 
during the administration of the last Burraaii Viceroy, prior, to 
the war of 1824, the population, including some adjacent ham- 
lets, was estimated to be 18,000, but after the close of the 
war, the population, including foreigners, was reduced below 
half that number. The town was deserted by the inhabitants 
during the war of 1852. It now contains a free population of 
71,119 souls, exclusive of the Military Cantonment. The im- 
port trade was estimated by Crawford to have reached the value 
of £300,000 in 1822, and the export trade a similar sum. In 
1867 the total amounted to Ks. 46,393,715, or £4,639,371 ster- 
ling. Pegu is bounded on the north-western angle by the south- 
ern portion of Arakan. The boundary between it and Burmah 
Proper is defined by a line drawn nearly east and west, six miles 
north of the town of Meaday on the Irrawaddy in 19° 29' north* 
latitude ; on the north-east ar^le it is shut in by a high moun- 
tain range inhabited by half-civilized Karens, and on the eas- 
tern side by the Sittoung river, which forms its boundary to the 
sea. From the sea to the northern boundary, which separates 
Pegu from Burmah Proper, the extent is about 240 miles.; the 
total area is estimated at 33,440 square miles, of which some 
10,000 are composed of rich delta penetrated by a vast network 
of tidal creeks. It has one ridge of mountains, of moderate 
height, which intersects it from north to south, called the Pegu 
Yomas. This Division consists of five districts — Bangoon, Bassein, 
Myanoung, Prome, and Toungoo. In the district of Bassein 
there is a seaport of the same name, the annual trade of which 
is estimated at Rs. 17,80,567, or £178,056 sterling. Toungoo, 
once the chief town of a small kingdom, is situated on the Sit- 
toung. A survey of the Pegu Division was made by Captains 
Edgcome, R. E., and F. Fitzroy, R. A., and completed in 1867. 

The Tenasserim Division includes Martaban. "J he former 
became a British province in 1826, and the latter was added to 
it after the war in 1852, and the combinecj territories are desig- 
nated the Tenasserim Division. It is bounded on the north by 
Karennee, and on the west by the Pegu Division. To the east- 
ward it is divided from the Shan States by the Salween river and 
its tributary the Thongyeen, neither of which is navigable for 
any great distance ; the boundary line then follows the water- 
shed which lies between the British and Siamese possessions, and 
the Pakchan river completes the boundary on the south. The 
interior is a wilderness of hills tossed up by volcanic action, with 
an elevation of 8,000 feet, thickly wooded, and running general- 
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ly in a north and south direction, with long narrow valleys in- 
terspersed. Tenasserim is divided into the districts of Amherst, 
Shwegyeen, Tavoy, and Mergui. The chief town of the Division, 
Maulinain, is pleasantly situated on the Salween, in an amphi- 
theatre of hills, at a point where two broad streams, the Attaran 
and Gyne rivers, join the Salween about thirty miles from the 
sea, not only rendering the scenery picturesque, but largely fa- 
cilitating communication with the interior. Unfortunately for 
Maulmain, the passage up the Salween is barred by rapids within 
one hundred miles of the sea. Further south is Tavoy, on a 
stream navigable for small craft about thirty-five miles from its 
mouth. Still further south is the pleasant town of Mergui, 
which can be approached by vessels of large burthen. Through- 
out the whole country the people belong to various branches 
of the Indo-Chinese family. They probably came down at a re- 
mote period from the plateau of Central Asia, following the 
courses of the Salween and of tjie eastern affluents of the Irra- 
waddy. 

The People . — Tlic most advanced race is the Burmese, which, 
anterior to the period of the British conquests, had, under the 
leadershi p of Alompra, subjected the Arakanese on the north, and 
the Talains on the soutli, and possessed the ruling power over the 
entire country which now forms British Burmah. The Arakanese 
are of the same ra,ce as the Burmese, but have been isolated for 
many geiuu’ations by their gef)graplncal position. The Talains 
had settled in Pegu before the ascendancy of tlie Burmese in the 
upper valley of the Irrawaddy supplanting iiv a prehistoric period 
an interior and indigenous race, the remains of which are proba- 
bly those wild people now found scattered in the hills on the 
outskirts of the province. The socird condition of the people 
throughout the three Divisions is generally similar. Everywhere 
in tlie plains the occupied hind is an allodial possession. The 
estates, on the average, do not exceed eight to ten acres. The 
agric\ilturo is rude, but the fei’tility of the soil is exuberant ; 
there is only one grfiin crop in the year. Bice is cultivated al- 
most exclusivel}^ The hill tribes have not been won over to 
Budhism. They have no idoi^ and no priesthood. 'J'bey still 
retain the ancient worship of the deities of tlie woods, the hills, 
and the streams. Their languages are unwritten. Many of them 
are gradually settling in the j)lains, as the Karens commenced 
doing ages ago. All the tribes are frank, truthful, and hos- 
pitable. They have plenty of food and clothing with reference 
to the climate. Whether in the lulls or plains, the houses of 
the peasantry, built of bamboo and occasionally of wood, have the 
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floors raised on platforms. They are never placed on the ground. 
At the principal seaports Europeans and foreign Asiatics have 
settled in considerable numbers. Their knowledge, enterprise, 
and capital have opened out markets for the timber, the rice, the 
petroleum, and otlior products of the country, which could not 
have been accomplished under the Native government. The peo- 
ple generally, since the British conquest, have acquired a consi- 
derable amount of personal property. The small landed pro- 
prietors are independent and prosperous. The liigh rate of wages 
for a common day labourer, from six to eight annas a day (nine- 
pence to a siiilJing) shows tliat the condition of tlio labouring 
classes is comfortable. Yet among the Burmese and other indige- 
nous people there is no class that can be called wealthy. 

When the divisions of Arakan and Tcnasserim first came un- 
der British rule in 182G, the country was at its lowest ebb ; the 
Arakancse in the north, and th^ Taling populations in the south, 
had been ground down under Burmese f) 2 )prcssioiT. After the war 
of 1 820, the hopes entertained b^^the Peguans,that their country 
would also be retained by the British, were disappointed, and many 
migrated into British territory. When, however, in 1852, Pegu 
also became a Britisli possession, there w'as a reflux of the popu- 
lation to the richer lands of Pegu, and immigrants, overcoming 
all obstacles, came in from tlie King’s dominions in Upper Bur- 
mah, and from the Shan po 2 >ulations in the east. In 1857 the 
population was 1,478,703, so that it has increased over 01 per 
cent, in the last ten years. 


Province. 

1825. 

1855. 

]807. 

Arakan* ... 

Pegu 

Tenasserim 

Martaban 

lOO.ODO 

7 (>y,i 2 o 

70,000 

150,000 

304,310 

031,040 

100,803 

87,742 

445,483 

1,482,014 

1 404,815 

Total 

1,089,120 

1,250,555 

2,392,312 


* Pe^ and AfartaT^an were under native rule from 1825 to 1852, while Te- 
nasacrim and Arakaii were under the British during the same period. 
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it The Thermometer is placed in an open even ground on the j»ide oi tne building. 
^ Xo register of temperature is kept in Tavoy Hospital. 
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districts. 

1 Inhabited houses. 

Population, 

a" 

i 

s 

•SS 

6’r=! 

Ditto of all other 
kind.s. 

Total. 

Men. 

i 

i 

jChildrcn under 
14 years. 

Total. 1 

0 1 

& 

§ 

B 

0 

a • 

d 

?<i 

c> 

ft 

Female. 

Akyub 

3 

57,806 

67.809 

77,904 

72,498 

G2,01fc 

61,433 

266.85.3 

24 

lianiree 

0 

24,903 

24,903 

26,7.38 

37,638 

27,967 

21,296 

125,519 

30 

Snndoway 

0 

10,199 

• 10,199 

• 

13,287 

12,8.>7 

10,378 

8,704 

45,170 

12 

N. Arakau 

0 

1,809 

1,809 

4,067 

3,878 

Not given. 

7,935 


Rangoon 

383 

73,262 

73,645 

103,007 

02,240 

80,018 

76,252 

351,417 

36 

Bassein .. 

29 

60,156 

60,485 

78,861 

79,366 

63,369 

52,051 

274,540 

30 

Myanunng 

3 

74,-174 

74,477 

10S,16:3 

108 , 315 ! 

87,567 

81,470 

380,605,^ 

91 j. 

Pronie 

150| 

76,790 

76,940 

100,148 

96,762 

70,810 

64,773 

j 

332,103 

1 

60 

Toungoo I 

4 

19,590 

19,594 

22,499 

22,375 

18,229 

16,956 

1 

80,0.59' 

10 

Arnheret 

229 

35,234 

35,463 


61,130 

46,830 

45,178 

1 

219,538 

14 

Tavoy 


11,926 

11,926 

16,448 

18,722 

I0,8S0 

14.924 

66,974 

9 

Morgui 

} 

7,522 

7,623 

11,787 

11,957 

9,410 

8,531 

41.688 

6 

Shwe-Gyeoii 


2^893 

25,893 

32,016 

31,407 

31,317 

81,217 

126,017 

14 





and 


•and 


*aiv(i 






6,863 


4,736 


10,598 


Total 

so^l 

479,864 

480,6G6| 

681,172 

639,045 

530,404 

478,691 

2,329,312 

26 


* rhoongyees and their 8cholari» 
t Kjtclusivc of 7035 inhabitants 
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Classification of Population, 


Occupation. 
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Cliristians. 
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Europeans. 

East Indian 
other mi 

class. 

Native. 

Hindoos. 

Mahomedans. 

Parsees. 

1 

"So 

lU 

:l 

f-, 

o 

< 

Agriculturist. 

J 

bo 

.s 

1 

s 

As 

Emigration or 
the year. 













150 




19,433 


193,314 

21,866 

36,391 

230,462 

la . 

Kmi. 1,062 








Ini. 4,943 

O 

27 

... 

280 

3,377 


113,7g4 

8,079 

18,687 

106,832 

" 1 

1 s S, 

Emi. 5,287 
Im. 1,105 












Eml. 1,293 
Im. 1,092 

fi 

7 

1 

1 

1 

35 

1,721 


38,977 

4,427 

9,190i 

35,986 

•^‘3 


Not given. 


Not given. 

7,935 




'be S 

QC O 

'll 

1000 

1384 

817 

9,934 

3,361 118 

218,881 

1 115,892 

41,618 

309,799 





615 







Erni. 2,511 

30 

151 

1 

18,554 

1,277 

13 

246,370 

! 8,404 

35,693 

238,847 

1 • ' 

Im. 2,691 

21 

112 

2,260 

1,244 

417 

2 

1 362,006 

1 

14,443 

6,847 

374,668 

1 S : 
1 1 

r § 

Kml. 13,171 
Lm. 20,179 

4() 

25 

1 un- 
known 

1,017 

1 1,708 

13 

1 329,003 

22 

55,698 

276,895 

a 

M : 

Emi. 1,990 
lui. 6,882 

20 

17 

un- 

known 

820 

958 


1 77,034 

1,210 

11,383 

68,676 


Enii. 2.695 
iui. 4,801 

20(J 

1993 


21,303 

2,585 

U 


183,440 

29,777 

189,761 ' 

'I « J 
§ 

Emi. 14,819 

5 

65 


403 

600 



66,961 

60,231 

16,743 

(4 . 

1 £S 

[m. 699 

5 

107 


104 

2,060 



39,303 

7,263 

1 34,425 

o 

• ^ . 
H . 

Emi. 626 









t 


o 

<n 


6 

45 

•t. 

441 

51 

1 


126,473 

19,369 

106,658 

i ■ 

Irn. 738 








* and 



} m 









10,593 


10,598 ' 



1,508 

3,993 

21,632 

78,970 

38,601 

188 

1,678,338 

6,06,082 

3,21,037 

2,000,34n 

t 




iii the Tcnasserini Division, 
of Northern Arukau. 


tvmne oftU different Commm\onmhip», Deputy Commksiomrships and 
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The statistics of population are made out annually in this 
Province in connection with the Capitation tax, and a pretty 
close scrutiny is elfected over the adult male population. The 
process has been going on since 1820 in the Arakaii and Tenas- 
serial Divisions and since 1853 in Pegu, so that the returns 
may now be taken as fairly correct. 


Berar. 

Berar consists of 5 Districts in 2 Divisions. The first census 
ever taken in the Province, was carried out during the night 
of the 7th and 8th November 1807, by an enumeration made 
from house to house. TJic enumerators were the Village and 
Pergunuah officers, (Despaiidahs, Patels, Putwaroes, &c.,) 
assisted and su])erintendod by the Police, the schoolmasters, 
and the whole rank and file 'of Government officers. There 
were also a few paid enumerators employed for the towns. 

• Before the night of the 7th November all the bouses in every 
township bad been counted, the serial number bod been marked 
on the wall, and the corresponding figure had been entered, 
with the owners' name and profession, in the printed return 
which had been given to each enumerator, who began to fill up 
the remaining columns immediately after dark on the evening of 
the census night. It was arranged to number all jjcrsoiis 
who should alight at railway stations witliin Berar from 
trains during that night ; each English householder filled in 
a separate form ; and from the heads of the Customs and Police, 
returns were obtained of tlic number of persons belonging 
to their departments. Tims a vast majority of the people 
were numbered at night, but in tlie wilder tracts of jungle 
or hill-country, in outlying hamlets or isolated huts, in camps 
of Brinjarees or of wandering tribes, the census was made 
during the preceding day, and the persons so numbered were 
strictly enjoined to remain at home for the night. On the 
whole the census was taken most accurately and comprehen- 
sively. The results were summarized and tabulated by Mr, 
Lyall, the Commissioner of West Berar. 

The following table shows the entire population 
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Districts. 

Square Miles. 

Towns and Vil- 
lages, 

Houses. 

Population. 

Average number to 
each square mile. 

Average number in 
each house. 

1 1 Akolali 

3,396 

1,:544 

163,579 

049,134 

191 

3 

2jMehkur 

3,013 

907 

71,28« 

353,430 

117 

4 

SDonirawutteo 

2,613 

911 

87,841 

407,270 

154 

4 

4 Wool! 

5,510 

1,634 

99,3()ti 

477,361 

86 

4 

r f 

Ell ich pore ... 

1,122 

514 

66,:i33 

303,953 

270 

4 

‘"'I 

Mail ghat ... 

l,(j30 

324 

7,411 

40,405 

24 

5 


Total ... 

17,33i 

5,694 

495,760j2, 231, 565 

128 

4 


The average density to tlie sqiiai'e mile in Berar is 128 ; a 
mwnbor liigher tbau in any division of the neighbouring Cen- 
tral Provinces, tliougli far below tlie average for tlie North- 
Western Provinces. This average iiKlicates a paucity of popula- 
tion, ■which is remarkable when it is contrasted with the cul- 
tivated area. In tlio subjoined table Berar is compared with ^ 
the districts of the North-Western Provinces, whicli come 
nearest to it in percentage of cultivation on area, and in aver- 
age density on the square mile : — 



Percentage of 
cultivation. 

Average 

density. 

Banda (1853) 

43-9 

247 

Lullutpore (1865) 

171 

127 

N. W. Provinces Turrai (1865) ...i 

18-9 

125 

Berar (1867) 

431 

128 
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The distribution of the population is shown thus ; — 
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/ Akolali 

1 

1 

Akolah 

1,305 

27 

9 

3< Akote ... 


. 1,344 




50 


( Ballapore 


2 

Melik ur 

915 

2 


967 

3 

1 

Oomrawuttee 

836 

69 

• 4 

f Oomrawuttee 
) Karan jail 

1 

j 

. 911 






( Ellichpoor ... 

1 


f 

Ellichpoor ... 

460 

44 

8 

2 •'J Par-atwara, 


^ 514 

M 





( Mily. Ciintmt. 




Mail ghaut ... 

324 

... 

... 

324 

5 

Woou 

1,584 

50 


... 

1,634 


Total... 

5,424 

240 

23 

7 

5,694 


Of the toAvns Ellichpore is the largest, having a population of 
27,782 souls; Oomrawuttee conics next, having 23,410, then 
Akolah having 14,006, and Akotc (in the Akolah district) hav- 
ing 14,000. The proportion between the sexes is compared 
with results from other parts of India, in the subjoined table : — 


1 

Females. 

Proportion of females to males. 

• 

All ages. 

Adults. 

Infants, 

N orth- W cstern Provinces 

4G-S8 

47*50 

4 b 

Central Provinces 

48-8 

so- 

47" 

Berar 

48-3 

48-8 

40 -.9 
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Population, urea and revenue. 
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The Mussulmans and Out-castes are thus detaiJed. 


Mussulmans. 


OUTCA.STK.S. 


Tribal, 

Syiul 

Paibaii 

Mogul 

Lal>aiii 

Soedhoe 

Arab 

Jllolulla 

Turret Hljecl ... 

^lahvi 

l>c!<)i»choc 

Mina 

liliaraoli . . 
Mussulman Converts 

ProfessionaL 


I Mhar. 

m Somavansbi, Adhucy, TeJung, 
Madrasi, Ladooin, Haider, 
4 * 1^1 Awdhatan, Hohar, Bliilung, 

^ 7 *>r I*enleshi, liliat. llajain, Vatie, 

Loadey, Malvi, Copal, Law- 
ooo ya^ey, Mhar, Labiii, Doiigra : 
Dlmrs 

Kliakrob (Bungee) 

- Katcck 
Dasree 

Vhni)^nn\ 

Titi Varadey, Perdesbi, Maratbey, 
}!,i Dakbnce, Vuiliun, JTolar, Hin- 
dustani, Cdiiimbar, Moehoe... 

MiiUfj., 


227 . Si? I 
2, IMS 
.0i:{ 
4,ord) 
24;{ 


19,172 


Biikhali 


01 

Kacdihee 


29 

I’riKsLitiitea 


107 

Kangar 


2 *! 

11 ijada 


I 

L.-ikhari 


97 

Xvaasi 

ludcjitilfe. 

179 

S'hcikh 

iScclai'uiif. 

... 88,405 

Bhora 


230 

lif'/hjioftd 

Jfuuiilcrs and Profesaors. 

JMadari 


398 

t)ivangau 


9 

Ashkan 


10 

Banva 


... o.> 

Mujavar 


23 

Fakeer 

Total 

.. 1,892 

... 154,931 


Mang, Marathi'! V, Vb>reday, 
Jlaiit, Tedung, Dakhiiee, 
Cliutolay, Saradkar, Baonsee, 
'rceholey, Cavadey, Saveley, 


l)eva<h'y, l..akhari, Samus .. 

35,153 

Kalanki 

4 <» 

Pirasteo 

8 

BaU.arupi 

2.32 

Paaue 

**20 

Kaika<li 

3,201 

A ravic 

15 

Bera<l 

11 

H(dar 

274 

Juliiuo ... .. 

2 

Moghoy 

332 

Madgi 

1,718 

Total 

290 , 1 1 J 

\Yan<leriiig tribe (I’aradbi) . . . 

5,208 

301,379 


A tn.hJo of bliud is oiven sliowiiig 1 to 2G5 in Bcrar against I 
to loOS iu Bombay 1 to 1503 in the United States and 1 to 
B9(i in the United Kingdom. Tiiis result in Berar was to be 
tested. Mr, Lyall remarks tliat most of the settled Mahome- 
daiis must have descended from tlie men\lu) originally follow- 
ed the invaders of the Deccan from the nortlL All the Bheels, 
who live along the skirts of the Sautpooras, appear to have em- 
braced Islamism, though they do not intermarry with the purer 
Mahamedans, and the list shows that there are 127 converts 
who were not born iu the faith. The clear, precise, and unmis- 
takeable nature of the Mahomedan belief, carrying one plain 
straight line up to heaven, like a tall obelisk pointing direct to 
tJie sky without shadow of turniiig, has mnintaiiiod general uni- 
ty of Mahomedan belief in a country where seeU take root and 

o 
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ypring up as easily as bamboos. The liltord is tlje only licrotio 
of luilian origin in these parts. Tor the Hindus tbe old 
Vcdic div^isioii into four great castes has been ipaiutained siinp-^ 
ly because no better could be found, thougli iniact only the 
Brahmins have kept up the demarcation. The Brabmius of 
Berar belong almost entirely ‘by oiigiu to Maharashtra. Tlio 
Kskdtriya .class contains mostly a set of very dubious preten- 
ders to the honour of Rajpoot descent. Mabrattas of no particu-^ 
Jar family iisiially call themselves Thakoors — even a Kooiibee 
Avill occasionally tiy to elevate himself thereby, while Purbhos, 
Kayuths, and other castes of mixed origin and good social status 
are constantly invading this military order. The distinction is 
also claimed by the Rajas of the bautpoora bills who assert 
that tliey are Rajpoots depressed by the necessities of mountain 
life, whereas they arc Goiids or Korkoos elevated by generations 
of highland ebieitainsbip. Here and there in Berar arc colonies 
of undoubted Rajpoot origin, but the onl}^ pure Rajpoot family, 
m the Rajpootana sense, yet cliscoyered vs the bouse of the 
Jadow Rajab bindkhair wlii(di intermarries with the noblest 
chins of Raj()Ootana, and which has lately made a show of great* 
j’eluetance to permit a poor kinsman to espouse the GuikNvar’s 
V laugh ter. 

Under the lieading Yaisyas are placed all the commercial 
classes of Hindus, the uorthtcouutry Marwavees and Augurwah 
las, with tliose who are known by the general term Bunya, and 
a few castes like the Koratees from the south, of the- Lars* who 
do not seem to be well known out of Berar. 

The division of Sudras, of course, includes, the bulk of the po- 
pulation and tlie great majority of the industrial classes. First 
uu the list corne tlie great cognate agricultural cammunities of 
Koonhccs ami Malces, among whom are many subdivisions and. 
specific diversities with separate names ; but in Berar as in M/-- 
sore, they all eat together, although they do not intermarry. Koou- 
bees and Malees eat flesh, drink liquor moderately, and their 
widows may always remarry if they choose, excepting the widows 
<jf Hesmookhs, who a.])e high caste prejudices, The Kosktees or 
weaving castes are well known. Bunjaras are compara- 

tively numerous in Berar, tlmir occupation as carriers and 
travelling commissariat is rapidly going, and during their 
transitional stage they give a good cleal of trouble to the Police. 
The Blmngurs are sheep farmers, and H'atkar is the name of 
oiie of then* clans, which still holds much land on the border 

"" Tlwj KiUad.ar of Assoergurh, when the English iiiVQjitetl it, was Jeshunt llao 
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of the Nizam-s territory, and was not long ago notorious for 
pugnacity and rebellion. The Bho^e has recently fallen under 
suspicion of belonging to a widely spread primitive tribe ; and 
the Oarp^agarees are counted, because it can hardly be credited 
that so many live by this profession, which consists simply in 
conjuring away hailstorms. Any one who has watched the me- 
dicine man at work has witnessed a relic of pure Fetichism, 
possibly handed down from the prse- Aryan races and their ear- 
liest liturgies. The Vidoors and Krishnajmicshecs are really 
the same ; they are the descendants of Brahmins by women of 
inferior caste, and Krislmapvkshees is only astronomical meta- 
phor for describing a half breed, the term meaning literally 
dark fortnight'' and referring to the half darkened orb of tlio 
moon. 

The Out-castca have probably a strong infusion of the blood 
of the aboriginal race, whatever this may have been, though 
it may be conjectured that a line drawn between people of 
Aryan and Turanian oidgin would relegate to the latter family 
all the Sudras of this part of India. The Mhars have 
“been taken to be the same with tlie Bhers, a very useful and ac- 
tive tribe in this country. The Mmigs appear to be the lowest 
in the social scale of all. The paucity of the Khakrohs or 
Bhongees, who are so strong up-country, is a serious sanitary dif- 
ficulty. The Kaikarees are a tribe formerly well known for 
their thieving habiks. 

By aborigi'iiGS are meant either those tribes who not yet scat- 
tered themselves abroad among the inhabitants of the plains, 
but who live together in bodies, observing pcculku* customs, and 
sometimes speaking their own dialects, or dispersed families who 
have mixed Avitli the general population, but whose name and 
ap[)earauce stamp them as belonging to the aboriginal types. 
The Ooiids, Komoos, and Bheels are the only completely pre- 
served specimens of tribes. The two first retain their languages, 
Avhile tiie Bheel tongue seems to have become extinct very re- 
cently, in Berar (like the Cornish in England Jj its disuse being pro- 
Ixibly expedited by tl\eir general conversion to Mahomedanism, 
Tlie Bmnos.ee is said by Grant Dufi* to be of different tribe from 
the Bheel. The original Fm^dhan among the Gonds answered 
to the Bhat among the Hindus, but many seem to have settled 
as a separate species of Gond in the plains. The Kolees have 
among them several substantial Patels, and they have fairly 
reached the agricultural stage of society here. They are said 
to form two distinct tribes, one of which has apparently been 
reclaimed from a wild life more recently than tl^ other, which 
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still claims certain rights granted at a time when the Kolees^ 
under their naiks or chiefs, guarded the hill passes and kept for 
Government the higlilands t)f the Balaghat. The And, Aiirukhs 
and Kolams are curious races, about whom we have no informa- 
tion. miiQ And are cultivators, they eat all kinds of meat, and bury 
their dead ; but they will not feast on dead cattle, as a Dher will, 
and a Brahmin will visit them on cei’emonial occasions. The 
Kolams belong to Woon, the Lujjurs are mostly hewers of wood 
on the fringes of the Sautpoora hills, and the are known 

to be drudges under the Gonds. 

Of the Hindu Sects the Lingaeis are very well known in 
Western and Southern India; they have merely adopted a spe- 
cial outward sign of their adoration of one emblem of Siva. 
If it be true that they usually bury their dead, this peculiarity 
may show that they consider their bodies set ui)art and sancti- 
fied to the divinities, but Mr. Lyali does not know that they re- 
present any separate dogma or nmral conviction. Like all the lead- 
ing Hindu sects, the Lin^aets muster a strong following among 
the trading classes. Jam is the name of the religion profess- 
ed by SwraogeeH, Almost all the Marwames of Berar belong* 
to this remarkable heresy, which is perhaps founded on a sort 
of Protestantism, an as.sertion of the right to worship without 
Brahminical intermediation, so tliat, in this case, we are interest- 
ed ill statistics which may measure the flow or ebb of the tide^ 
The tailors are numerous among the Jains, as in. other sects, 
which lean towards speculative doc trine and spiritual indepen- 
dence — occupations which are sedentary, social, do not hindeir 
conversation, and breed irreverent free-thinking in religion 
and j)olitics all the world over. For instance, the Blshnoees of 
Berar are nearly all Simpees,* and their tenets stamp them as 
decidedly “ Broad Church they have recently had a secession 
from their main body of the more advanced bretlireu, who eat 
and drink forbidden victuals, under the special dispensation of 
a holy man, whom tliey adopted after death as their patron saint. 
The existence in B#r:ir of even 18 liai Basis should not be un- 
noticed, for these form another biaiich from the saniq^ stock 
with the Sutiiamees, who have bad such prodigious success 
among the Chumars of Chuiteesgurh in the Central Provii.- 
CQs. Both sects are known in Him us an and the Punjab, and 
as their votaries always belong mainly to the lowest castes, 
while their tendency is against idolatry and Pharisaic intole- 
rance, it is important to watch the spread of this resistance to cor- 
rupt and conservative Brahmanism. Perhaps the most curious 
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of all the Berar sectaries are the Man Bhows, an order of Coeno- 
bities which really reproduces some of the characteristics of 
mediaeval monasticism. Its numbers arc of both sexes ; they 
are vowed to celibacy, though they form one community ; they 
wear black clothes, and as not only the males but the females 
shave the head, the latter bear a startling resemblance to Eu- 
ropean nuns. They wander about the country in bands, and 
often receive into their fraternity children, ‘whom the people 
devote to a religious life in performance of vows made. They 
seem to be venerated by the people, though they are detested 
by the Brahmins with a venomous hatred. They are connected 
with the Jye Kisheneeas of the Punjab, but one of their princi- 
pal monasteries or ‘‘ Mhutta'' is at Rith2:)ore, near Ellichpore, 
and they seem to reside ail over Maharashtra. Some of them 
have married and settled down in villages ; * their preaching is 
very anti-Brahminical. 

Of the remaining denominations the Nanulcshahees have 
their own sacred books, but the rest may be described generally 
as mere religious vagrants and professed ascetics, not heretical 
dissidents, but persons who carry orthodoxy to its extreme. The 
Suniasees, who represent the Brahmins that have abandoned 
the joys of this world, arc ominously few, and though the Oosains 
are numerous, yet very many of these have long ago returned 
to a secular life, and have merely inherited the name. Mr. 
Lyall remarks that if, for example, we could ascertain by our 
periodical census that the numbers of ascetics and religious va- 
grants were rapidly diminishing, and that during the same period, 
the free-thinking or independent sects were fast increasing (as 
he believes them to be), either by the creation of new sects or 
the reinforcement of old ones, we should thus be able to chroni- 
cle a remarkable phase in the development of national thought 
and convictions. Such signs and tokens might even be allowed 
to have a kind of political importance, although it Avould of 
course be a kind far inferior to statistics of an increase in the 
total population, the spread of agriculture, iftie import of cotton 
piece goods, and other evidences of great material prosperity 1 

Mysore. 

No regular census has been taken, but the statistics are pre- 
pared by the revenue officers. Mysore contains 3 Divisions : — 


* Toolsoe Baie, the celebrated mistress of Jeswuiat Rao Holkar, was a 
ManbLow woman. 
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SqjiareJ 1867-68. 
Milas. 

1866 67. 

Increase. 

Average. 

Niuididroog 

AahtHgvnm 

Nugur 

9, 09r.'l 5,4.5,394 
7,345 13,19.193 
10,563^10,65,128 

15,35,742 

13,14,936 

10,58,443 

9,652 

4,257 

6,685 

170 

179i 

lOl" 

27,003j3,929,715 

3,909,121 

20,594 



The census of the famine year 1866-G7, shewed a decrea.se 
as compared with that of the previous year of 15,000. Tlie 
increase of 20,59 may be viewed as the natural accompani- 
ment of a comparatively good season, and the result of a return 
to their homes of those wlio h«a<l been driven to seek the means 
of subsistence elsewherd In 18GG-(i7 the number of Europeans 
and East Indians was 14,302, of Mahomed a ns 172,255 and of 
Hindoos 3,724,178, Since tlie first census in 1840-41 after we as^ 
sumed the direct administration the population has increased 
about a million in 2G years or 27 per cent. 

Ooorg. 

Coorg is situated in latitude 12'' 2G' 20", and longitude 4" 30' 46." 
It is bounded on the north by the Hemavati river; on the southi, 
by the Tambacheri pass ; on the west by South Canara and 
North Malabar ; and on the east by the Mysore country. Coorg* 
was surveyed by Lieutenant Connor of the Tloyal Engineers in 
1817, who has written a very interesting memoir of the survey. 
The coffee estates are now being surveyed. Of 2,400 square 
miles 52G are cultivated, 1,72G culturable and 148 unculturable. 
There are 1G8 miles of road. 

Mountains and Elevated Tracts . — The aspect of Kodugu or 
Coorg presents an . .entire forest, the long and narrow cultivated 
valleys enclosed within it serve but to render those vast woods 
more striking. The whole of the eastern boundary presents 
a remarkable line >of demarcation exhibiting an almost un- 
interrupted and impervious wood from the Burmagerry Hills, 
till reaching the Cavery ; this space is wholly uninhabited. Ad- 
vancing westward the woods decrease in density, as the country 
improves in cultivation, and become gradually thinner till 
reaching the Western Ghauts; the immediate summits of which, 
partially bare of wood, are clothed with a luxuriant herbage. 
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South from Veerajeaclrcapett those juugles become less impene- 
trable, and the whole of Kiggutnad, (with the exception of the 
eastern boundary) including the Burmagerry Hills, is compara- 
tively open, at least when contrasted with the deep forests of 
the contiguous districts. Approaching towards the north, the 
thick umbrageous woods of the central parts gi ve way to the date, 
sandal and other trees and shrubs of a more -meagre soil, leaving 
Y^elasavera Shime an almost perfectly cljam])aign tract. But a 
small portion of the summits of the Ghauts is free from jungle ; 
their western face presents a continued forest of immense sta- 
ture, partially subsiding at some distance from their base ; wood 
however is the unvaried feature of these regions. The Western 
Ghauts, running nearly from north to south, divide this territo- 
ry into two unequal portions differing in many essential parti- 
culars; the general coiitiguration of both, however, is abrupt and 
broken, the most prominent ridge of mountains as to height and 
extetit is that forming the siupinits of the Ghauts. This chain 
is unequal in its elevation, a.nd somewhat ift*egular in its direc- 
tion, having a large curvature immediately at the h( 3 ad of the 
••Tharikahna Ghaut. The ridge, however, experiences but little 
interruption in the course of 60 miles, running from Soobramane 
on the north to the Prumagerry Hills on the south; towards 
the west it falls with great steepness, the descent from the sum- 
mit to the foot being generally from 2| to miles, the. first part 
of which is particularly rapid. To the east this chain has in 
many places a precipitous descent, and is generally steep, the 
declivity extending, however, but for a comparatively short dis- 
tance, its length bearing no comparison with that of the west- 
ern face. Innumerable ridges brancli off from this range, but 
all diminutive in proportion to the parent from wliich they 
spring ; they decrease in height as they recede from this ridge, 
but have everywhere narrow summits and steep declivities. 
Todiaudamol, situated 13^ miles almost directly west of Veera- 
jendrapett, detaches itself in a picturesque manner from this co- 
lossal range and raises its pointed summit above all others. This 
beautiful hill, the most elevated in this part of the Ghauts, can 
only be viewed with effect at some distance beneath its base : 
its measurement is 5,682 feet above the level of the sea. Soob- 
ramane, part of the same ridge, situated on the northern 
confines of Coorg and partly separating it from Mysore, has 
nearly similar claims to pre-eminence, it being only 99 feet low- 
er. Ihe height of these two points will convey some idea of the 
elevation of this chain, which, on an average, is in scarcely any 
place more than from 400 to 800 feet below them. 

VoL. XIIL, Part U p 
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The Bruniagerry Kange of Hills, runuing in a direction from 
east to west and situated on the southern limits, constituting a 
formidable natural barrier between Coorg and Wynaad, is the 
next in importance. Its general height may be about 4,600 feet 
above tlie level of the sea ; it consists of a table-land, from the 
elevated plain of which detached summits rise. Devasi Betta 
is the highest of those, being only, however, from 100 to 150 feet 
more elevated than the other peaks. The northern face of this 
range has a steeper ascent, and of greater length than that 
looking towards tlie southward, thus giving to Wynaad the ap- 
pearance of having a higher general level than Coorg. Devasi 
Betta is a place of j^ious celebrity, and has been the residence of 
Sunneeashees for time immemorial. Numerous devotees resort to 
the small spring at its foot, from which issues the Lutchman- 
teerth river, and a journey to Devasi Betta is’ supposed to add 
efficacy to this pilgrimage. 

Of the minor ridges, that i!^.upportiiig the table-land •upon 
which 'Madakere fir Mercara lies, is the most conspictious. 
Noorkiil Naad, rising on the south-eastern extremity of this chain, 
is the highest point of it. Those ranges branching off from the 
stupendous mountain of Soobramane are next in consideration ; 
running from tliat hill they pass along the northern boundary 
for a considerable distance, and are high and steep. Number- 
less insulated liills giving way to steep slopes chequer tlie sur- 
face of the country ; of these Koto Betta is tine most remark- 
able. This immense mountain lies 9 miles nearly north of Mer- 
cara. Its elevation is not greatly below that of the range of 
Cliauts, and its base occupies a great extent of country. The 
summit of this hill is comparatively fiat, forming a kind of wav- 
ing table-land ; its sides alone are clothed with forest, and in- 
numerable cultivated valleys occupy the recesses on them. Al- 
most immediately on the top of Kote Betta there is a fine re- 
servoir of water, which, in every season, retains a constant sup- 
ply : close to it is a rude temple dedicated to some of the nu- 
merous deities that rhare the homage of those mountains. 

Plaina . — Covered with chains of hills of equally various ele- 
vation and direction, the aspect of the country is greatly diversi- 
fied, but its general and almost invariable feature is rugged- 
• ness. The whole of the western portion of the upper country 
lying in the vicinity of the range of Ghauts is abrupt and moun- 
tainous, Quitting this alpine tract, and approaching the eastward, 
tlie various ramifications of those hills lose themselves in the 
;|j3feb6p low ridges, wffiich insensibly subside in the undulating 
slopes of the most eastern parts. The aspect of Yclasavcra 
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Sbime is of this waving nature, and though not immediately 
flat, lias,.a much larger portion of plain than any 'other part of 
the country. Descending the Ghauts whose mountainous w'all 
gives the upper country the appearance of an immense terrace, 
we find the superficies of the lower districts equally marked by 
those rugged asperities that distinguish tho more elevated tract. 
Quitting the lofty ridges that descend from tlie range of the 
Ghauts, the higher acclivities give way to eminences of lesser 
magnitude, which gradually sink into steep but low slopes in- 
finitely varied as to sha2:>e and extent ; those again are lost in 
the gentle undulating rocky table-land of which the more west- 
ern parts are formed. 

Forests . — ^The whole of Coorg Proper is clothed with stately 
forest. It is, however, the declivities of the Ghauts where the trees 
attain their greatest magnitude. This stupendous ridge, though 
steep, is neither broken nor rocky, and being everywhere covered 
with a rich stratum of mould, bgngs to maturity timber of a pro- 
digious size. A largo portion of the eastern boundary presents a 
wide extent of forest, but though by no moans of scanty growth, 
'•it is so comparatively with that which shades this chain of moun- 
tains, Bamboos in all their varieties compose a large part 
of these interminable woods, and this most useful and beautiful 
reed is here found in the greatest excellence. The jungles are 
difficult to traverse in many places. The rattan of various dimen- 
sions, and nearly of as good a quality as that brought from the 
Eastern Islands, together with the delicate reed from which the 
Hindus make their pens, aided by innumerable rare plants and 
creepers, not unfrequently form an impervious underwood. 

Rivers . — The -waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of Ghauts, 
fall into the sea, washing both coasts of the Peninsula, those of 
the upper country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, while those 
of the low'er districts are lost, in the Indian Ocean. None of the 
rivers of Coorg are considerable, either as to breadth or depth ; 
their supply of water, however, is everywhere generally abundant 
and constant.' Their sources lying so elevated, added to the steep 
declivity of the country, impels their streams with a rather rapid 
course. They are, with the exception of the Coomardarry, not na- 
vigable, and are almost wholly useless for transport of any kind, 
except when swelled by the periodical rains, during the continu- 
ance of which rafts might be used on them. Tho inequalities of 
the country through which those rivers shape their course, and 
the general height and steepness of their banks (while they are 
not subject to overflow) necessarily preclude the possibility of 
their promoting culture by a diffusion of their waters. There 
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are no works or anicuts of any description on them, the numer- 
ous subordinate rivulets answering all the purposes of artificial'' 
irrigation. I'he whole of the minor streams intersecting Coorg 
vary ojily particularly in size, their general characteristics (a 
rather deep and rugged bed, through which alternately flows a 
shallow rivulet, or rushes a tempestuous torrent, as influenced by 
the seasons) being in most other instances (piite similar. 

The chief rivers are these: — Coorg Proper gives birth to 
the Cavery and tAvo principal streams tributaric^s to it, the 
Hoornmvutfy on the north and Lutch'tnanieerih on^he 
south. The former runs for its whole extent within the 
country joining it, at the village of Coodigay (on the boun- 
dary). The latter continues its course for some distance 

through Mysore, and fertilizing the districts on its borders, 
unites with the parent stream at Chunchinacutta in My- 
sore. The rivers of Hindustan, from their beneficial 

Greets, are the suj^posed offspring of some divinity, and 
their rise and confluence are held in religious veneration by the 
Hindoos. Each river has its parent deity, and a wild and fanciful 
polytheism makes them the scene of some remarkable events con-* 
nocted with their mythological history. The source of the Cavery 
does not fail to attnict the devotion of the superstitious. It issues 
from the recesses of tlie Western Ghauts, and the spring from 
Avhich it takes its rise is fabled to have been a nymph of ex- 
quisite beauty, the daughter of one of the seven risliees, who, 
while performing thapus (or penitential devotion), dissolved into 
the little fountain which now yields its modest and distant “ tri- 
bute to tlie ocean.” Immediately on passing Bagainundla it is 
joined by the Kaiiniky, the naiad of Avhose stream is, like her 
sister goddess, the subject of a romantic fiction, Isliwara is 
worshipped at the^sourcc of this river ; his temple, however, is 
exceedingly small and mean. Indeed the place altogether owes 
its celebrity to its sanctity, and must rest its claim to distinction 
on its intrinsic excellence, being devoid of architectural gran- 
deur. If the weary devotee forms his expectations from the 
splendid edifices of Benares or tluggarnaut, or the numberless 
other holy places, in making the pilgrimage of which this forms 
a stage, be will be disappointed. No remnants of antiquity de- 
corate this interesting spot. The sacred spring is in the form of 
a reservoir of alx)ut 10 feet square and 2 deep ; it is enclosed 
amidst mountains, (those in its immediate vicinity are dedicated' 
to the* seven patriarchs) and is surrounded by a wild and pictur- 
esqpe scenery. The road from Bagamundla is nearly 3 miles, 
winding gently among the heights, but has none of those monu- 
on it which frequently adorn tlje avenue leading to n re- 
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markable place of worship. There are 3 temples immediately at 
the junction, of the Cavery and Kanniky, they are dedicated to 
the Hindoo Triad. These edifices, though considerably more 
elegant than that above, merit but little attention. The sungam 
or point of confluence is reckoned holy, although of greatly in- 
ferior efficacy to the source. 

A branch of the Soornawutty issues from the table-land 
on •which Morcara is situated ; its waters, however, chiefly flow 
from Kote Betta and tlie numerous mountainous ridges and 
minor heights that run in every direction from this immense hill. 
The countless rivulets that contribute to swell this fine vStream, 
offer no exception to the general observations that have 
been made. The Dood Holay or Luchmanteerth is the principal 
channel by which the water of the southern parts are conveyed 
to the Qavery. The river rises amongst the Brummagerry Hills, 
its source, situated at the foot of this ridge, is a place of pilgrim- 
age. The little spring, however, that is the object of religiouvS 
veneration, has nothing but its supei«titious sanctity and the 
picturesque wildness of the surrounding scenery to recom- 
mend it to observation. The Burray Pollay is a branch of the 
Brullypatam river, which falls into the sea at the town of 1:;hat 
name, and is navigable for small craft as far as lllicoor, a village 
on its banks, situated 10 0 miles from the foot of the GhautvS. 
The Hemmawntty is now the only river of consequence* 
above the Ghauts. It rises in the hilly parts of Bullum,- 
and the waters of Goorg contribute but little to its stream. 
The Hemmawntty passes for an inconsiderable distance along, 
the northern boundary. Its bottom is sandy, and its depth little 
more than 3 feet in tile fair season, which is the only period when- 
it is fordable. The banks are steep, and, like the otlier rivers in the* 
interior, it is incapable of irrigating the country on its borders. 

The minor rivers are tlie Voomardary, the Noojeelml and the 
Fruswammie. 

Climate . — The rainfall at Mercara in 1867 was 111 inches,, 
of which 91 fell from June to September. The heat in the shade 
varied from a minimum of 64° at sunrise, a maximum of 85° at 
2 p. M., and a mean of 73j at sunset, in May, to 53°, 80° and 65° 
respectively, in December. The prevailing winds are east from 
January to May, west from June to September and west to^ 
north north-east and east from October to December. 

Civil Divisio'rts . — The Superintendent of Coorg is the 
eliief authority. He is subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Mysore and Coorg, and in judicial matters, to the Judicial 
Commissioner of those Provinces. As Magistrate, he can^ 
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Demiiy of Peculation qf Indian 

Coorg contains 22,100 houses inhabited by 113,581 persons or 
47i to the square mile. Of these 32,556 are men, 3^294 wo- 
men, 26,019 male children and 20,712 female children under 
12. Oi the whole 210 are Europeans, 30 are East Indians, 
1,583 are Native Christians, 24,890 are Coorgs, and 83,500 are 
Hindoos, 3,318 are Mahomedans, 20 are Parsees, and 30 are 
Buddhists and jTaiiis. As to occupation 30,000 are agricul- 
turists and 2,769 non-agriculturists. The prevailing languages 
are Coorg, Canarese, Malayaluin, Tamil, Tooloo, Hindostauee 
and English. The immigration during the year amounted to 
17,037 chiefly coolies for the coffee estates, and are in addi- 
tion to the total population of 113,581. 

Density of Population of all India. 



Census year. 

• 

Per Square 
Milo. 

Britislj India 

1861 to 1868 

129 

British India without Feudatory States 

1864 to 1808 

159 

Madras 

1867 

214 

Bonrbay and Sindh 

Estimate. 

95 

Lower BeJigal, Hooghly District 


900 

N. W. Provinces, Benares District .. 

1865 

797 

Punjab 

. 1868 

184 

Central Provinces 

1866 

183 

British Burmah 

1867 

79 

Mysore ... 

1867 

145 

Berar . 

1867 

128 

Coorg 

Estimate. 

48 

jNetherlands India 

Estimate. 

40 

Great Britain and Ireland 

1861 

253 

England and Wales 

79 

347 

Ireland 

7 9 

181 

Scotland 

• 

<>> 

101 

Belgium 

1866 

440 

Saxony 

1861 

328 

Netherlands... 

1866 

298 

Italy 

1864 

220 

France 

1866 

177 

Germany 

>> 

175 

Prussia 


169 

Switzerland ... 

1860 

157 

Austrian Empire 

1866 

148 

Spain 

1857 

90 
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EtiropewnB and Emt IndlaHii in India, 


The population of the Gangetic Valley is doubtless denser 
than any district in Europe, or even in China where anarchy 
has been so frequent. 


Baces and OreeclS' 


Europeans and AniP.ricans. 


Oificers and Sc^ldiers ’ 

1868 

58,000 

Municipal Calcutta 

1865 

11,224 

Suburbs of Calcutta 

Estimate. 

8,000 

Bombay Cit}’ 

1864 

8,415 

Madras City 

Estimate. 

3,000 

N. W, Provinces 

1866 

22.692 

Punjab 

1868 

17,938 

Central Provinces 

1866 

6,02(> 

British Biirmali 

1867 

5,409 

Mysore ... ... c ... 

1866 

14.302 

Coorg 

1867 

210 

Berar 

1867 

903 

Bengal and the rest of India 

Estimate. 




156,119 


We have not entered an estimate of the very huge number 
of English settlers in the Tea and Indigo districts of Ben- 
gal, because the figures for the Punjab, if not other Provinces, 
evidently include the Army. Tlic very partial and inaccurate 
census of Europeans iu India taken in 1861 showed the num- 
ber to be 125,946 including the Army. 


East Indians or Enrasians, 


Calcutta in 1865 

... 11,036 

Bombay city in 1864 

... 1,891 

N or th- Wes te rn P ro v i 1 1 e s 186 6 

... 5,069 

Madras city, estimate 

... 12,000 

Punjab ' 

... 1,032 

Central Provinces . 

.. 757 

•Coorg 

30 

The rest of India 

. . 50,000 

Total 

... 81,815 
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A 8 iatic Christ ia7is, 

Protestants, by Missionary Census of 18G2 213,182 


Add 25 per cent, for 7 years up to 1868 ... 53,295 266,477 

Homan Catholics in British India ... 641,923 

Syrians, by Census of Travancore and 

Cochin ... ... ... 116,483 

Armenians, estimate ... ... 5,000 

1,029,863 

Add Europeans^ ... ... 156,119 

,, East Indians ... ... 81,815 23/, 934 

I'otal Christia7is ... 1,267,797 


Tho progress of Protestcant Missions, especially among tlic abo- 
riginal tribes of South India, Chota Nagporc and Bunnah, has 
been so great since 18G2 that the above figure of 266,477 is 
probably below the truth. The Missionary census taken in that 
year shows the following ; — 

I Native Protestant Christians, 



Indi.a ami Cey- 
lon in 18^12. 

India and 
Ceylon in 
1862. 

India, Ceylon 
and Burmah 
in 1803, 

Societies 

22 

31 

31 

Stations ... ... ... 

313 

871 

386 

'Out-Htatioiis 

unknown. 

1,92^ 

2,307 

Foreign Missionaries 

395 

519 

541 

Native do. 

48 

140 

186 

N.itive Catechists 

698 

1,365 

1,776 

Native Churclics 

331 

1,190 

1 ,642 

0(»nimunicants 

18,410 

31 ,249 

49,688 

Native Christians 

112,401 

163,816 

213,182 

Vernacular Day Schools 

1.347 

1 ,562 

J,81l 

Scliolars . . ... 

47,504 

03 

41-,613 

48,390 

hoys' Boarding Schools 

101 

108 

Christian Beys 

2,414 

2,720 

3,158 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools ... 

126 

183 

103 

Scholars 

14,563 

23,377 

23,963 

Girls’ Day Schools 

347 

371 

373 

0X118 

11,519 

16,899 

10,863 

Girls’ Boarding Schools 

103 

114 

117 

Christian Girls ... ,..l 

2,779 

• 4,098 

1 4.201 

'Ii'anslatioiis of tho Bible 

Ton languages. 

Twelve. 

Fourteen. 

Ditto New Testament 

Five others. 

Three others. 

1 Five others. 
Twenty books 

Separate Books 

... 

■■ { 

in seven 
others. 

Scriptures circulated in ten years 

unknown. 

... 

1,63 4,940 

Christian Tracts, Books, dec. 

unknown. 


8,604,033 

Mission Presses 

26 


25 

Expenditure in ten years 

£190,000 

£285 000 

£294,300 

t.ocal Contributions 

£33,500 

£45,32 > 

£46,800 

Native Conjjfibutions last three years 

£13,000 

About £18,000 


The figures showing the Roman Catholic Missions are taken 
from the Madras Catholic Directory^’ for 1868. Their accuracy 
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has> been cballenged, and they are not gnaran teed by the priests 
themselves. But they form the only information available ; — 

Nummary of thv Homan Catholic Slatlniicn of India and Ceylon. 


Vionrijite Apontolic. 

nisLopg. 

rricst». 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Schools, 

Children 

attt'iidinj; 

Under the Archbi- 
shop of Uoa. j 

Population. 

(’athoiic 

Schools. 

Priests. 

Population. 





AIiuIvhh 

L 

21 

3(M2() 

40 

2,200 

10 

5,570 

flvitlerabfid 


8 

0,015 

s 

3(V) 


350 


i 

18 

8,7(«) 

27 

1 ,219 

none 

none 

rou<ii<ibei;’y 


W* 

115,800 

82 

2,817 

4 

2,314 

JMynnro 

i 

22 

22, (too 

20 

1,200 

tioJae 

none 

Coimbatore 

1 

17 

17.000 

20 

aOO 

none 

none 

Madura 

1 

S4 

341,222 

10 

2,000 

13 

25,000 

Outlou 


27 

59, .50 

70 

2,500 

7 

ft,5f)0 

Vovapoly 

Mau^aloro 

"i 

300 

23,3,000 

322 j 

8,000 

20 

4(‘,OoO 

1 

37 

45,<M)0 

50 

2,(M)0 

12 

9,000 

■Contbay 


4(] 

:il 

[ 20.:«i0 

34.30i) 

20 

10 

1 

VaO 

45 

none 

30,000 

jionc 

l^aua 


22 

8,000 

8 

! 3<V) 

none 

none 

W’ostorn Soitpral .. 

i' 

:u 

ll.OoO 

12 

! I,.5if0 

4 

230 

Eastern 

... 

9 

6,710 

7 

i 250 

4 

3,380 

Ava and Pej,oi 

1 

19 


19 

l.ooo 

none 

none 

Malayan l\*u insula 

1 

32 

6,oi«) 

7 

OOO 

3 

3,000 

Siam 

1 

to 

7.000 

19 

800 

none 

none 

Jannu 

1 

23 

57,874 

38 

1,378 

2 

1,000 

Colombo 

i 

20 

102,222 

58 

2,701 

2 

50 

Total 

u 

802 

031,319 

871 

33,830 

134 

1 128,394 


Abort ghial or Noth' Aryan Tribes. 


Madras (not speaking Tamil, Telugu, Ca- 


navese nor Malaya lum — J)r. 

Caldwell) 

cr^o.ooo 

Central Province.^, 18G0 

••• 

1,995,00^ 

South Bengal, estimate 


4,000.000 

North East P)engal, estimate 

... 

1,000,000 

Karens, 18G7 ... 

, . . 

402,117 

Klivens and Yabangs, 18G7 


51,502 

The rest of India, estimate 

ji/ifss?(humis. 

4,000,000 

Punjab 

J868 

9,335,052 

N. W. Pi’oviiiees 

]8G5 

4,105,200 

Central Provinces 

18GG 

237,902 

Berar 

18G7 

154,951 

IVladras 

1807 

1,502.134 

Jbitish Bnrmah 

1807 

38,001 

JMysore ... 

Estimate 

172,255 

Coovg 

if 

3,318 

Sindh 

yy 

1,354,781 

Bombay in 12 out of 21 districts 

779,264 

„ Island 

18G4 

145,880 

Calcutta ... 

1806 

113,059 

Dacca Division 


2,493,174 

I'he rest of Bengal and Bombay, and 

Oudh 

estimato 

4,500,000 


12,009,342 


24 , 036 , 23 ? 
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Sikhs, 

In Punjab ... ... 1,129,319 

Elsewhere, estimate ... ... 125,000 1,254,319 

The elements which form the population of British India 
without the Feudatory {States may thus be stated : — 

Christians 

Europeans ... ... 150,119 

East Indians ... ... 81,815 

Asiatics ... ... ... 1,029,803 1,207,797 


East Indians 
Asiatics ... 

Jews 

Non- Aryans 
Buddhists 
Par sees 
Alussulmans 
Hindoos ••• 


1,207,797 

8,000 

12,000,000 

4,000,000 

80,000 

25,000,000 

110,000,000 


Population of Asia. 

The following figures .show^ the area and population of the 
principal States of A*sia : — * • 


States on Coun- 

TltlES. 


Jldd h}j Europeans 
( India 
I (^V'ylon 

J Straits Settlements | 
] Labuan and Sara^^ akj 
Victoria 

1. Mauritius ...I 


Netherlands India .. 
Philippines ..,| 

Ooa, Timor & Macao 
i 8aigou 
< Keunion 
( French India 
Held by AsiatJes 

Afghanistan & Balkh 

Beioochistau 

Burmah 

Siam 

Anam 

China , ... 

Japan 

Persia 

Tibet 

Eastern Turkisfcan 
Arabia 

Turkey (in Asia) 


Population. 




l,5r)G,83(> 

200,424,072 

129 

ICalcutta 

1,000,000 

23,310! 

2,049,728 

88 

|( Colombo 

45,000 

1,005 

282,831 

2(J0 

Singapore .. 

35,000 

55 

•10,000 

ISO 

Labuan 

3,000 

29 

125,504 

4,327 

Hong -Kong.. 

125,504 

70S 

322,517 

455 

Port Louis .. 

40,000 

5,000,000 

24,000,000 

5 

j Orenburg 
( Taslikund 

18,001) 

445,411 

17,952,803 

40 

Batavia 

60,000 

52,047 

2,()79,500 

60 

JM aniia 

15,000 


1,288,483 


(Joa 

10,000 

1,408 



Sai gon 


183,491 


St. Denis ... 

10,000 

191 

229,000 

j 

1,200 

Pondicliery... 

35,000 

400,000 

4,000,{M)0 


Kabul 

60,000 

100 ,000j 

500,000’ 

3* 

Kliclat 

4,000 

200,000; 

6 , 000 , 000 ; 

23 

Mandalay ... 

90,000 

260,000| 

600,000 

23 

Bank ok 

400,000 

140,0001 

6,000,000! 

47 

Hu(5 

100,000 

1,297,999 307,632,907 

283 

Pekiuff 

1,250,000 

186,604! 

35,000,000 

229 

k Jeddo 

1 Miako 

700.000 

475.000 

648,000 ; 

4,400,000 

70 

Tehran 

85,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

5 

Lhasa 

25,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

4 

Yarkund ... 

5,000 

1,200,000 

8,000,000 

7 

Mecca 

30,000 

550,000 

16,000,000 

29 

Smyrna 

150,000 
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England thus rules a population of 203| millions in Asia, Rus- 
sia of 24 mill ions, lIollaiKl of 18 millions, Spain of 2J millions, 
Portugal of 1 J millions, and Franco of probably 2 millions. Eng- 
land directly rules, independently of the number whom she indi- 
rectly influences, nearly flve times more of the population of Asia 
than the other flve Powers of Europe together. 

Professor Dieterici of Berlin, estimating the population of the 
world at about 1,300,000,000, reckons the Caucasian race to num- 
ber 309,000,000; the Mongolian, 552,000,000 ; the Negro and 
Ethioi)ian, 190,000,000 ; the Malay, 200,000,000; the American 
Indian, 1,0()0,000. Divided according to religious creeds, he 
computes the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Homan Catholics, 

170.000. 000 ; Dreck Orthodox, 89,000,000; Protestant, 

70.000. 000;) me Jews at 5,000,000; the Mahomedans at 

100.000. 000 ; the Heathens or Pagans at 200,000,000 ; the Asia- 
tic Buddhists at 600,000,000. 


Distribution of Languages. 

Of the tlirec great Families of Languages, the Tndo-Germa- 
nic, Semitic and Turanian, the first is re])resented in India only 
b}'' the Indie and Iranic classes; the Semitic contributes only an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
by a few Jews ; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
is largely represented, including the Tbaic, Himalayic, Lohitie 
Kol and Dravidic. 

The Lndic ckffis of the Indo-Gcrmanic family has eleven repre- 
sentatives in India — Hindi, Bengali, Punjabf, Siiidhi, Marathi, 
Gujerati, Nepalese, Ooryia, Assamese, Kashmeri and Doghra. 
'I'he Hindi is most widely spoken and is in eight dialects. 
Bengalee begins at the point going east where Hindi leaves off, 
untd it is su]iplanted by Assamese and Ooryia. Punjabi and Sin- 
dlii are sped^eu in the Punjab and Sindh. Marathi is the lan- 
guage of South Boliibay and Central India, Guzerati of North 
Boinbay. Doghra* is spoken in the hills and Kashmeri in the 
valleys of Kashmere. The Iranic dews of the Indo-Germanic 
family has modern representatives, Persian, Kendish, Pushtu 
Ossitinian and Armenian. The Pushtu is spoken in the nortli- 
wcstcin portions of the Punjab. 
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The Southern branch of the Turanian family finds numerous 
representatives amon^ all the non-Aryan tribes of India, and 
among the Hindoos and Mussulmans South of the Vindhyas. 
Of the members of the Thaic Siamese class we have the Khamti 
spoken in Burmah, the Mon in Pegu and the Shan in Tenas- 
serim. Of the Himalayic class Mr. Beanies gives the follovv- 
ing 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G. 

7. 

8. 

V. 


Bhotia Bhotanta. 

Kiranti ; valley of the 
Arun, eastern Nepal. 
Murmi, eastern Nepal, 
higher ranges. 
Gurung, ditto. 

Newar, Central Nc?pal. 
Magar, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal. 
Bamliu, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal. 


( 10 . 

11. 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
lo. 
IG. 
17.. 
18. 
10. 
20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


Clieaping, 

Vayu (Hayu) J 

Kuiunda, / 

\ eastern Nepal). 

Sunwar, westeiii Nejjal. 

Sar2>a., dittp. 

Kanawari or Milehan. 
Tibaiskad. 

Hundesi. 

Darhi*or Dorhi," 

Den war, 

Pahri, 

K as war, 

Pakhya, 

Thaksya, 




Central 
Nepal, 


3, The Lohitic Burmese class contains — 


1 . 


3. 

4. 

5. 
G, 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 


12 . 

13. 

14. 


Burmese. 

Dliiinal — Nepal Bhotan 

Tei’ai. 


1 5 . 
IG. 


Mechi, ditto. 

Barro, Cachar. 

Garo, Garo Hills. 

Aka, northern frontier of 
Assam. 

Abor, „ 

Mismi, „ 

Mill, 

Doha, „ 

Kassia (Cossya), southern 
frontier of Assam. 

Mikir, „ 

Angami Nag a, „ 

Naga, 


il7. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


!24, 


Singplio, 

southern fron- 

tier of Assam. 

Kookie, 

North of Chitta- 

gong, 

Tipperah, &c. 

M ug, Arraean. 

Khuinia, 


Mru, 


Sak, 

>> 

Tungliiu 

} yy 

Kukheng, „ 

Koladyn 

river dialects, 


(said to be verv numer- 
ous.) " • 

Munii3ooree dialects. 
Koreng dialects. 

Karen dialects. 
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Lanyimjeu of hid la. 


4. The Kol class contains — 


1. 

2. 

Soiithal. 

Kol of Chyebassa. 

G. 

Khcrnd of Sambhalpore, 
&c. 

3. 

Bhumij of Purulia. 

7 . 

Gond. 

4. 

Mandali, Chota Nagpore. 

8. 

TJraon ofSirgujali. 

6 . 

Kolelian or Ho. 

9. 

Rajinaliali. 

5. 

The Dravidian class comprises- 

— 

1. 

Telugu. 

1 7 - 

Tudu, Nilgiri Hills. 

2. 

Tamil. 

8. 

Budugur, 

3. 

Kanarese. 

i 9. 

Irular, ” 

4. 

Malayalani. 

i 10. 

Koliatar, " 

6 . 

TuJuvu. 

; 11 . 

Brail ui, Bilucliistan. 

C. 

Kodugu, Coorg. 

12 . 

Singlialesc, Ceylon. 


The prevalent theory is that at an early period the whole of 
India, in common witli. all Easfern and Southern Asia Avas held 
by races speaking languages of the Turanian laniily. The Ary- 
an race, speaking a language of the Indo-Germanic family, enter 
ed India from the north-west, and gradually w^orkcd its way 
down the valley of the Ganges, driving the Turanians into the 
then almost impenetrable forests and hills of the south. The tide 
of expulsion was chiefly southwards. Uncoiupiered Tuvanian races 
already held the mountain fastnesses of the Himalayas and the 
deadly forests of the Terai ; Avhcrcas the great “ Dakshinaranya,” 
or southern forest, Avas, as far as Ave know, uninhabited ; and 
consecjueiitly the migration of the flying Turanians As^as less res- 
tricted ill that direction. A considei'able number of 'J'uranians 
remained still in the valley of the Ganges. At much a later 
period the Aryan colonies penetrated the hills of Nepal and the 
western and central Himalayas but did not entirely drive out 
the Turanian population. Hence the perplexing mixture of dita- 
Iccts in the Himalayas. In the south, again, the Turanians held, 
and still hold, the two ranges of the Kojmahal and Kymore hills 
and the Avild couhtry Avhich sti’ctches south-east to Orissa and 
south-Avest to the Nerbudda. Those Turanian tribes avIjo pene- 
trated into the extVeme south Avere afterAvards civilized by Brah- 
mins from Aryan India, but those who lived in the hill ranges 
remamed in the original savage state. This explains Avhy in the 
Dravidian class of languages we find so many aa^oixIs of Sanskrit 
origin ; and Avhy the Tamil, Telugu, and Canarese peoples are 
in possession of a civilization so far superior to that of the Coles 
and Gonds. To the east, the hill ranges AAdiich divide Assam from 
iSylhet, and Tipperah and Chittagong ranges, mark the utmost 
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limits of living Arj’^an extension. In the fossilized form of Pali, 
an Aryan language was carried by Buddhism into the Siamese 
Peninsula, Java, and the Asiatic Archipelago. The Mahome- 
dan invasions of India did not alter the areas thus occupied. 
The invaders w’ere a very mixed multitude, consisting of Arabs, 
Persians, Afghrms, Turks of the Chatagai, Osbek and other 
tribes, and Mongolians generally. The only results, as far as 
language is concerned, of their arrival in India, were the 
creation of the Urdu or Hindustani and the introduction of a 
mass of Arabic words which have established themselves in al- 
most every Indian language, tliough their influence is more per- 
ceptible in those of the Indo-Germanic family than in those of 
the Turanian. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following statistics of the people speak- 
ing the Dravidian tongues. 

Tamil ... .. 10,000,000 

Telugn ... ... • 14,000,000 

^ Canarese ... ... ... 5,000,000 

Malayalum ... •.* ... 2,500,000 

Tulu . ... ... ... 150,000 . 

Tuda, Kota, Gond and Ku ... 500,000 

32,150,000 

Mr. W. W. Hunter in his Comparative Dictionary of the non- 
Ai'yan Languages of India and High Asia” estimates the non- 
Aryan element in India as eightj^ millions strong. In its 
onixed form we have seen that it is now about twelve millions 
strong within our own borders. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE SURVEYS, 

The Q-eological Survey. 

The Geological Survey, begun in 185G under Dr. Oldbam* 
who is still its Superintendent, follows the ordinary Trigono- 
metrical and Topographical Surveys, on whose maps it de- 
pends in most cases. Considering the enormous extent of 
territory, the smallness of the staff of surveyors, and the phy- 
sical difficulties to be encountered, the extent of country com- 
pleted since tliat time is surprising. 

The following is a summary of the formations of the Indian 
Peninsula, in ascending order. Tl»e age of the Indian coal-fields, 
the whole of which are included between the parallels of 20° and 
25° N., is Upper Carboniferous, ‘of a rather later stage than that 
of the true coal-measures of Britain, and more closely allied to 
the fern-coal’' series of Silesia : — ^ 

1. Laurentian ? Granitoid Gneiss — highly metamorphic, 
and traversed by innumerable trap dykes. This is the 
floor of the other formations. 

2. Quartzone, micaceous, and hornblendic rocks — much con- 
torted. 

3. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian. — Sub-metamorphic schists 
and massive conglomerates of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian. — Tlie Yindhyan series, principally sandstones, 
distributed into four groups. 

5. Carboniferous. — (a) Mountain-limestone of the Salt 
Range, classified as such from the fossils collected by Dr. 
Fleming. 

(b) The Talcheer scries, sandstones for a peculiar char- 
acter and cqlour, resting on a “ boulder bed,” or ancient 
single beach. 

(c) The' coal-bearing rocks of India, forming the coal- 
fields of Damuda, Nerbudda, &c. 

6. Permian ? or intermediate. — Beds with reptilian remains, 
representing, in Dr, Oldham’s opinion, the physical break 
between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic periods of Europe. 
It is indicated here as doubtfully Permian. 

7. Triassic. — Upper and Lower. In this latter there are 
beds of limestone with ceratites (Muschel kalk?). 

8. KHiETic Beds — with characteristic fossils. 
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iO. LiASSIO Group — divided iutoan Upjicr and Lower Series^. 

10. Jurassic Group — with Cycadem. Divided into Upper, 

Middle, and Lower Stages. 

11. Cretaceous Series — with fine forms of Ammonites 

and other shells. 

12. Eocene. — {a) Nummnlitic limestone.s. 

(6) Fresh-water deposits of la.kc‘s ; over, and through., 
which sheets of lava have been erupted. 

13 . Miocene. — '‘L aterite,” and other strata of several kinds. 

14. Pltcene. — Ossiferous Grav(ds, Clays, &c. 

15. Recent. — Gravels, Clays, ami Mud of Rivers, &c. 

The Report for 18G7 refers only to the last nine months of 
that year. 

Bengal and, tlie Uppey^ Provinces . — In 186G-G7 a reconnoi.s- 
sance was made of the country lying south of the districts wliich 
were under detailed examination near Raneegun j and Hazareobagh,, 
and extending westwards to Uie south of the Rewah country, 
including a large portion of the great drainage basin of the 
Mahanuddi. Proceeding from Ramghur to Ranchi, and thence 
•to Pertabgurh, Mr. Medlicott found the greater part of the 
road to extend over the undulating higliland region of Cliota 
Nagpore. About 30 miles east of Pertabgurh, there is a sudden 
descent into the wide valley of the Mohun, where tha.far stretch- 
ing view over the low plains at once suggests a change in the 
nature of the rocks ; there, in fact, comes a portion, of the great 
central area of the rocks associated with the coal-bearing sei'ics 
of India. 1lie road itself, excepting in one or two spots where 
the newer formations still exist, runs upon crystalline rocks, 
keeping to the north side of the Mohun valley; altliough west- 
wards from Burwah, the upper members of tliese newer forma- 
tions had been noticed cap})ing some of the hills of the upland 
area, in one case themselves capped by trap. 'Jdjose rocks ex- 
tend from Pertabgurli to tlie liusdoo, through Bisrarnpur (GO 
miles,) here and there varied by a tongue-liki^ extension of the 
crystalline rocks, forming prolongations, m must eases, of hills 
lying to the eastward. Many of these hills by their tmtlino show 
that the crystalline rocks extend to their summit, while others 
form table-lands, on the scarped edges of which tlie white sand- 
stone i« conspicuous. The scarps admirably exhibit the very une- 
qual surface of deposition on which the sandstones were formed. 
From the liusdoo and the plains of Belaspur,,thc main mass of 
the crystalline rocks, which grea,tly predominate, lies to the 
north-west, forming the hilly region of Mahtin, while the nume- 
rous and almost detached areas of the secondary rocks (chiefly 
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of the Talcheer series) are extensions from the eastwards, where 
the table- topped hills of Odeypiir appear to be formed altogether 
of the sandstones. With this extension of that series of rocks 
is connected the small coal basin of Koorbah. On the Mahtiii 
hills themselves a few remnants of the upper sandstones stand up 
like old fortresses on the highest snniinits. Over the area lying- 
bet ween the Koorbah coal-basin and the plains of Belaspur, there 
is no continuous high ground. Isolated ridgns, mostly of inconsi- 
derable elevation and composed of tlie crystalline rocks, occur. 
In this region of the Ma.haiiuddi, as also in that of tlie Godavery 
drainage Tiasin, the only knowledge we had ol‘ the structure of 
the country was derived from the Rev. Mr. Hislop’s exertions. 
He had, however, coiifoimded rocks belonging to two distinct se- 
ries, between the deposition of which tljevc had been an immense 
interval of time. The great plains of Cliuttecsgljur were colour- 
ed as belonging to the same series as the coal-field of Koorbali. 
In reality, however, the rockf^ belong to that very much older 
series to wdiich the gcmcial name of Vindliyan has been giv- 
en, These cover an area of more than 12,000 scpiare miles, 
limestone being the prevalent rock. On the north, they abut 
against the crystalline rocks ; on the west, they pass under 
the Deccan traps; to the south-west, they stretch to an (as yet) 
unknown distance up the valley of the Mahaniiddi ; to the soutli- 
bast, they rest upon crystalline rocks ; and to the east, they 
are crushed up with, and upon, similar rocks in a complicated 
manner. The more recent Talchccr rocks are filled with debris 
from these, but nowhere was the actual contact or superposi- 
tion visible. The Talcliecr rocks extend from the Otleypur dis- 
trict to very near Sumbulpur. The country tow^ard^ Gangpur 
from Chaibassa is now being examined in detail. At Cbaibassa 
itself there is the junction of the newer sub-metamorphic with tlie 
gueissosc rocks. Tliere is also a grand exliibition of trappean 
intrusions, which, it is noteworthy, occur with vastly greater fre- 
quency in the granites than in the slates. 

The Survey of thq,Loharo or Karumpoora coal-field was com- 
pleted in the early part of the year by Mr. Hughes. This covers 
an area of not less fhan five hundred square miles, but it is poor 
in coal, few of the scams promising well. Iron is largely smelt- 
ed in tiiis area, nearly 200 small native furnaces being still 
at w^ork. Later in the season Mr. Hughes completed the exami- 
nation of the South Karumpoora coal-field, also of considerable 
superficial area, and at the same time richer in coal. 

Mr. V. Ball was engaged in the Manbhooin country, steadily 
carrying bis geological lines southw^ards : Avhile Mr. Ormsby car- 
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ried the boundaries in the adjoining conntiy to the south and to 
the west, and near Ranchi. Mr. Ball ap]K;iu*s to have establish- 
ed some interesting facts as to the connection of special groups 
of rocks with certain kinds of inineral wealth. Mr, Mallet was 
engaged principally in the neighbourhood of Jliansi and Lul- 
lutpore, tracing out the geological boundaries in the country 
included in the northern ])ortion of Sheet 70 of the Indian At- 
las. Mr. llackett similarly carried his geological lines south- 
wards from the Gwalior country. Mr. Wilson was engaged in a 
detailed examination of the Saugor district, and of the country 
Ij'ing between that and Jubbui])ore. Mr. Blaiiford progressed 
steadily to the south, and carricitl his lines of boundary down to 
tlie Chanda coal, where he examined the field, and ascertained 
the probable extent of the coal-bearing rocks in that neighbour- 
hood, whicli is not great. It is probable tliat a large proportion 
of the rocks near Ohauda belong to the same series as tlu>se in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Nagpur. Mr. Blanford was 
deputed to accompany the ACyssiuian Expedition as Nf at ura- 
llst and Geologist. 

« JJo'ntha^, — Mr. M^ynne, aided by Mr. Feddcn, took up the de- 
tailed examination of Cutch. 

31 (id van, — Tlie close of the season saw the examination of the 
Kudclapali rocks carried up to the limit of fSlieet 70 of tlje In- 
dian Atlas in one place. A general recounoissance to the north 
of the Kistna has shown that these su])-rnetamor])]iic rocks crop 
ont, for a distance at least, a fewmihjs north of the Kistna, the 
gueissose rocks aj)peai'ing from beneath thmn, all across from 
the vicinity of Jnggiapett round by Wariipully to Kurnool. 

Puhlicaiioiis, Library and 31'anenni, — Baring the year the 
Survey issued of the Memoirn of the Gtndoy I cal Survey of In- 
dia, the following: — “On the neighbourhood of Lynyan in 
Sind,” Avliore coal was vSaid to occur: “On the Goology of a 
part of Cutch,” wliere also coal was stated to have been worked; 
both by Mr. W. T. Blanford. There were also issued a detailed 
leport on the Bokaro coal-field in the Haz^neebagh district, by 
Mr. T. W. Hughes, and a similar one on the Ramgurh coal-field 
by Mr. V. Ball ; also a general sketch report on the trap rocks 
of Western and Central India, by Mr. W. T. Blanford- The 
coal in Sindh is a mere patch of lignite. In Cutch the coal 
is not worth working. It is geologically of a middle Jurassic 
ago, while the lignitic coal of Sindh belongs to the lower tertiary 
epoch. The Bokaro and Ramgurli coal- Helds belong to the or- 
dinary coal-bearing series (the Damuda) of Indian rocks. They 
lie to the south of Hazareebagh, and are of considerable extent, 
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)'>ut not rich in coal. Dr. Oldham's Report to the Secretary 
State on the coal fields of India shows, during the years from 
1858 to 1860, inclusive, an actual increase in the amount of coal 
raised in India, from 61^ lakhs of maunds to 108J lakhs. A new 
e<lition of the Catalogue of Meteorites in the Geological Survey 
Musuem was issued embodying many more recent acquisi- 
iiouH in Europe. In it are recorded 152 stones and 95 iron 
aerolites. These, if taken ^in conjunction with seven others, of 
which the Geological Museum has no specimen, but which are 
represented in the Indian Museum, will form a total number of 
t wo hundred and fifty -four distinct falls, represented in Calcut- 
ta. So far as the number and variety of its specimens are con- 
cerned, the series of aerolites in Calcutta stands among the 
first in the w'orld. Of the Pala.ontologia Tndica, the first half of 
the detailed figures and descriptions of the Cretaceous Gastro- 
poda of South India, was published. 

During the year, a report on the coal seams found near Chan- 
da on the Wurdah li^cr, to the extreme south of the Nagpur 
territory, was submitted. The rocks belonging to the coal- 
bearing series of India do not cover any very extensive area in, 
the vicinity of Chanda. They extend from under the great 
flows of the Deccan traps, a little to the south of Wurrooda and 
Legaoii, in an irregular band of an average width of about 20 
miles to the Wurdah river where tliis band has diminished to. 
about 12 miles in width. The furtlier extension to the south 
of these rocks has yet to be traced out. It is difficult to arrive 
at any very satisfactory conclusions regarding the true distribu- 
tion of these rocks, inasmuch as the area under which they ex- 
tend, is so tliickly and widely covered with recent and alluvial 
deposits, as almost entirely to conceal the solid rocks beneath. 
It is, however, probable that a very large portion of these rocks, 
belong to the group developed in the immediate vicinity of 
Nagpur, and in which no coal seams have been found. The 
(‘oal yet discovered near Chanda is confined to two or three 
localities. Cue is about 10 miles due west of the station at a 
village called Kumbari. The bed' is seen on both sides of the 
Wurdah, which here forms the boundary between the Woon 
(Jistrict of Berar, and the Central Provinces. It is not easy, as 
no sufficient exposure of the coal has yet been made, to deter- 
mine the exact thickness, but it seems to be Between five and 
'six feet ; the upper part being much decomposed. It dips about 
7° to the west-south-west. On the other side of the Wurdah 
the coal cut into varied from 2 feet to 15 inches in thickness, 
ijiud as iu the distance of less than 250 yards, it had thus dim-. 
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inished from five feet or rather more to less than half that thick- 
ness, the probability seems to be that the seam is very ipegular 
if really constant at all, and that the quantity available is there- 
fore not sufficiently steady to justify mining on any large scale. 
The quality of the coal is also poor. It yielded only 49 per 
cent, of fixed carbon, that is, not one-half of the weight. There 
is also present a considerable quantity of iron pyrites. A second 
locality is about 10 miles south of Clianda, and about miles 
north of Balarpur. It is seen on the right or Hyderabad bank 
of the Wurdah near the village of Sasti, and in the bed of the 
river is covered by the water excepting at the driest seasons. 
In the bank it was cut into for seven feet, of which six were 
coal, the top of the seam having been denuded, so that the total 
actual thickness could not be seen. It is all covered by alluvial 
clay forming the bank of the river. The upper three feet ap- 
peared to consist of fair coal, shaly here and there ; tljie lower 
three, feet of better quality, .one foot at the bottom being the 
best. The rocks all round there are feo concealed as to render 
it difficult to form any trustworthy opinion as to the extent or 
•constancy of the seam. This knowledge can only be obtained by 
a careful series of borings or .sinking. 

The Library was largely increased. The Museum was 
enriched by the purchase of Prof. Von Klipstern's collection and 
many valuable donations of minerals and fossils. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India began at Cape 
Comorin in the year 1800. Its originator was Colonel Lamb- 
ton. His successors have been Sir George Everest and Sir Henry 
Waugh, and this Survey is now directly under Lieutenant Co- 
lonel J. T. Walker, F. R. S. as Superintendent, Colonel Thuillier, 
R. A., being the Surveyor General of India. The head-quarters 
of the Survey are at Mussourie and Dehra Doon. At least 
three-fourths of the whole Peninsula ha# now been surveyed. 
The Topographical Survey is as cheap as the Trigonometrical, 
being the basis of the others, is dear. It is conducted chiefly 
in the Feudatory States. The Revenue Survey began in 1822 
and slowly progressed till 1830, at a rate which would have re- 
quired 500 years for its completion over all India. It was 
revived after the first Punjab War in 1846. In the first 15 
years from that time it surveyed 237,028 square miles at a cost 
of . Rs. 22’9 per mile. It is calculated that the whole of the 
VAst area of India, 1,556,836 square miles, will have been sur- 
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veyed in one form or another at the end of another twelve or 
fourteen years. But owing to the progress of science and the 
destruction of records and landmarks in the Mutiny, many 
portions will then have to be re-surveyed. The Indian trian- 
gulation is vastly more extensive than that of any European 
State, but fortunately it has for the most part been executed on, 
a system which considerably facilitates the final reduction of" 
the observations. Chains of triangles arc carried along the 
principal meridians, and the course of the eastern and western 
frontier, and these are connected together by other chains, the 
northernmost of which follows the . Himalayan frontier line,, 
while the others are carried along certain parallels of latitude, 
at convenient intervals. Colonel Everest’s Meridional Arc is 
naturally, from it's central positiojx and its intrinsic value, the 
axis of the sj^stem. Base-lines are measured at the extremities 
of the longituilinal chains, and at the points where the chains 
cross Colonel Everest’s Arc. Thus the. triangulation is divisible 
into large quadrilateral «figure.s, wutli a base-line at each corner, 
and someAvhat resembling gridirons, with their outer-frame- 
work and intermediate bars ; and this arrangement offers certain 
advantages in the reduction of the observations Avhich are not 
met with in a network of triangulation, at the points of junc- 
tion between the several sections of the operations are reduced 
to a minimum. At each junction there are necessarily two or 
more values of the lengths, azimuths and co-ordinates of the 
sides common to two or more chains of triangles, in consequence 
of the errors generated in the course of the operations. The 
problem to be solved is to harmonize these values by the appli- 
cation of certain corrections to every measured angle and base 
line, having due regard to tlio respective weights of the obser- 
vations and to certain essential theoretical considerations as well 
as to the imperative necessity of restricting the calculations 
within manageable limits. With every assistance that could 
be derived from the published accounts of the best geodetic ope- 
rations in Europe, and from Professor Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, it has been a matter of no small difficulty to elaborate a 
system of reduction, which would satisfy modern theoretical re- 
quirements, and yet bo susceptible of practical manipulation, 
when applied to the very extensive operations of the Indian 
triangulation. This has at last been accomplished, and the great 
quadrilateral figure which connects Dchra Doon with Karachi, 
and comprises 4 base lines, and about 2500 angles appertaining 
to 8 chains of triangles, is now under treatment ; the area cover- 
ed by the figure is nearly 300,000 square miles. 
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Colonel Walker tluis snmmarises the out- turn of work exe- 
cuted by the Trigonometrical and Topographical parties 
in the 3^ear ending Sejitenibor, 18f8. The ineasiireaient 
of a base-line of verification. Principal triangulatiou with 
the Great Theodolites, 65 triangles ; tiiey cover an area of 
8501 square miles, and would if united form a chain of 
, triangles 293 miles in length. Secondary triangulatiou with 
theodolites of various sizes, 0300 square miles, defining the posi- 
tions of 1479 points, of about 400 of which the heights vvero al- 
so determined. To[)ograpl)ical surveying, on the scale of 12 in- 
ches to the mile, 379 acres ; on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, 
800 square miles ; and on that of 1 inch to the mile 1348 square 
miles. Boundary surveys, 020 linear miles. Several Officers 
were deputed to accompany the Abyssinian Expedition as geo- 
graphical explorers, and to take observations of the great total 
eclipse of the sun for which the year 1808 will long be celebra- 
ted in tlie annals of Astrojiomi^'al Science. 

The Brahmaputra, a new meridional series, was commenced 
from the Longitudinal Series which trends eastwards, on the pa- 
•'rallel of 23^^, fVoin the meridian of Calcutta to the frontier of 
British Tipperah, and was completed last year. Tlie new Series 
is required to complete the basis already supplied to a certain 
extent by the triangulatiou on the meridians of 88}° and 91 
and the parallels of 23° and 26°, for the surveys of the districts 
of Nuddea and Jessorc, the divisions of llajsliahye and Dacca, 
and other portions of Eastern Bengal. Tlie season was devoted 
to tedious preliminary operations in flat districts destitute of 
roads, covered by vswanq>s and luxuriant vegetation and requir- 
ing that towers should he erected as Survey stations. 

The Eastern Frontier Series was directed into British Bur- 
mah, and crossed the difficult range of hills, uninliabited save 
by dacoits and oiithnvs, wdiich intervenes between Arakau 
and Prome. Great delay was caused by the difficulty of ob- 
taining labour in such a country. At Akyab tidal observa- 
tions were taken in November 1867 to verify trigonometrical 
observations. The average range of the tide was found to be 
5‘67 feet, maximum being 8-60 feet and the minimum 2*27 feet. 
The height of the bench-mark station on the coast near tljc tide 
guage, as determined by the preceding triangulation, was found 
to be only 1*94 feet in excess of the value given by the tidal ob- 
servations, shewdng that very little error had been generated in 
the course of a chain of triangulatiou many hundred miles in 
length. 

The Jubbulpore Series completed a belt of ^ about 2° 10', be- 
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tween the parallels of 16'" 25' and 18° 35' which had stilltobeco'm- 
pleted, to connect the northern portion of this chain of triangles^ 
which emanates from a side near Jubbulpore of the Great Longi- 
tudinal Series, with the southern portion, which had been carried 
down to Madras in the course of the triangulation of the east 
coast Observations show that there is probably about 5" of 
southerly attraction at Jubbulpore as compared with Kalianpoor, 
the station of the Great Arc which is the origin of latitudes of 
the Indian Survey. The future operations on this meridian will 
comprise the tension of tlie triangulation southwards along the 
coast, passing Pondichery and Tranquebar, until the Straits 
which separate Ceylon from India are reached. Here it will 
be possible to connect the Indian triaiigulation with that of Cey- 
lon. When this is done the combined operation will furnish a 
meridional arc of about 25° in length, extending from the Hima- 
layas down to the southernmost point of Ceylon, which should 
be a valuable addition to geodesy. At present, however, the early 
completion of the longitudinal scries on the parallel of 18°, which 
will connect the base line at Bedcr (on the Great Arc) with that 
at Vizagapatani, is more immediately required for the operations 
of the Indian Survey. 

The West Calcutta Longitudinal Scries revised the chain 
of triangles, but progresvS was slow, the work being in dis- 
tricts in the vicinity of Calcutta the inhabitants of which are 
proverbially litigious and indolent, very ready to take offence 
at what they may conceive to bo an infringement of their 
rights, and very slow to assist the progress of the operations 
either by accepting employment as labourers, or by selling mate- 
rials for the construction of the Survey stations. 

A new base line was measured on the table-land of Ban- 
galore, at an altitude of about 3030 feet above the level 
of the sea, and within a short distance of Colonel Lamb- 
ton’s base which was measured in 1804 Colonel Lambton’s 
line, the extremities of which are still in good preservation, 
is now crossed by railway on a high embankment, and by 
several tanks constructed for the purposes of irrigation, hence 
another line was selected in the neighbourhood. The two 
bases have, however, been carefully connected by triangulation. 
The new base-line is 6’84 miles in length, and divided into 3 
sections, which are connected by triangulation on both flanks, 
in order that the measured length of each section may be tested 
by comparison with the other sections. The computed length of 
the base-line, as derived from the Vraagapatam base and the 
triangidation down the coast to Madras and thence aci!t)ss to Ban- 
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galore, a distance of 630 miles, differs by only a quarter of an 
inch from the length given by the measurement. A similar mi- 
nute discrepancy, of a quarter of an inch in 6*56 miles, was found 
between the measured lengtli of the Vizagapatam base-line, and 
the length as computed tljroiigh 480 miles of triangulation from 
the Calcutta base-line. Such close agreements between the re- 
sult of the linear and the angular measurements, though neces- 
sarily to some extent fortuitous, are nevertheless very satisfactory 
indications of the accuracy of the operations. Tlie measure- 
ment was executed with the admirable apparatus of compensated 
bars' and microscopes wliich was designed by Colonel Colby, and 
brought out to India by Colonel Everest in for the opera- 

tions of the Great Arc. It has been used, ever since, whenever a 
based ine has Ix'.en measured in connection witli the Indian trian- 
gulation, After lin,vingd)een transported over many thousand 
miles and employed aX no less tlian 9 base-lines, (including Ban- 
galore,) it is still in nearly as gqod working order as when it was 
IcUided in India. • 

Captain J^ranlill proceeded to Cape Comorin, to select a site for 
♦a base-line at the southern extremity of tlje Great Arc, to be 
measured during IheTiext fiidd season. The selection was found 
to be a matter of no small difficulty ; for the ground in the 
immedia.to vicinity of the Ca.pe is either studded with rocky and 
j)rocipifcous bills, or covered with a dense forest of palmyra trees 
tlirongh which a line could not be cleared without great ex- 
pense. Eventually a practicable line wasMiscovered to the north- 
east, within a short distance of Colonel Lanibton’s astronomical 
station of Punnse ; and after considerable exertions Captain Bran- 
fill succeeded in preparing the base-line stations and completing 
all the requisite preliminaries for the measurement. As soon as 
the measurement of the Bangalore base-line was completed the 
Bangalore Longitudinal Series was carried westward. 

In the Topographical Survey, under Colonel Walker, of Kn- 
maon annd Gurhwal, the triangulation was pushed to the North 
of Gurhwal, so as to cover the whole of th^ very elevated basin, 
of ''the Kali or Mandagni river, one of the main sources of the 
Ganges. Eastwards it was extended over a liigh and rugged 
range of forest-clad mountains near Almorah, and south east- 
wards to Huldwani, over a tract of country at the foot of the Hi- 
malayas, covered with dense jungle which naturally added much 
to the difficulties of the Surveyors. ‘ The triangulation embraces 
an area of 5,815 square miles fixing the positions and heights of 
279 stations, and the positions only of 304 additional stations. 
MeanwhiM topographical operations, on the scale of 1 inch to the 
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ticvAle, wove bemg carried on in parts of the Alaannnda and \he 
Tindvir valley, in the mountains east of Almorali, and in the vi- 
cinity of the site of the new sanitarium of Ran ikhet, overground 
of every altitude from 2,500 to IS, 000 feet above the sea level 
In the higher hills the Surveyors were constantly exposed to 
snow storms, and the severities of an Alpine winter. 

Colonel Walker reports of the Topographical Survey of Katty- 
war that it proceeded very satisfactorily, except tlie l)oundary sur- 
veys. Certain of the Nat ive States do not appear to be very anxi- 
ous to have their territorial rights exactly defined, and would 
almost seem to wish to perpetuate the disputes and feuds which 
liave prevailed from time inirnemoria] on tlmse subjects, and have 
frequently been tlie cause of violent collisions and bloodshed. 
On the part of the Gaikwar’s States no steps wlialever have 3^et 
been taken towards demarcating their boundaries.' 'J'he Guik- 
war has boon roused to a sense of his duty by the Bombay Go- 
vernment, 

r 

Geographical Surveys, 

The Trans-Himalayan explorations, under tlje direction of 
Captain Montgomerie, during 18()7, were extended across the 
upper basins of the Sutlej and the Indus to some distance 
beyond the eastern watersheds, thus penetrating into that 
poi*tion of Great Tibet wliich lies between the desert of Gobi 
and the upper basin of the Brahmaputra river. For this 
purpose a third Pundit was added to tlje explorers and train- 
ed to the work hy Captain Montgomerie. Tlie route-sur- 
veys extend over a total distance of 850 miles, in the course 
('f which tlje latitudes of 75 different places, were deter- 
mined, and the lieights of 80 places were deduced by tlio 
boiling point. By these route-surveys the geograpliy of about 
20,000 square miles of Tibet lias been roughly determined, a 
considerable portion of which is entirely new, and the remainder 
having hitherto depended on a veiy narrow basis of route-sur- 
vey. The course o| the Sutlej between Shipki and Totling, hi- 
therto unknown, has been roughly determined. The upper 
course of the river Indus has bcon traced south from the point 
where it leawes the Ladak territory nearly to its source. It has 
been definitely ascertained that there is a great eastern branch 
of the upper Indus, and that the said branch, known to tlie na- 
tives as the Singh-gi-chu, is the main stream of the Indus, the 
branch on which Gartok stands being smaller and having a 
shorter course and being always called the Gartung>chu. Both 
these branches have had a route-survey oarried alongHhem ; the 
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portion between Gartok and Ladak though indicated on all maps 
has never been surveyed in any way, whilst the existence of 
the great eastern branch has been denied by many geographers. 
The explorations extend up to the western gold fields of great 
Tibet, the Thok Jalung field, the largest that is worked at pre- 
sent, having been visited by the Pundits. Thok Jalung lies on 
the northern route from Kudok to Lhassa, Explorations may 
ultimately be extended from it along the slopes of the northern 
watershed of the Brahmaputo, and the position and size of some 
of the great lakes known to exist in that direction may be there- 
by determined. 

These route-surveys have satisfactorily stood tests simi- 
lar to those applied to the previous ones. The values of 
the pace, as derived from the differences of latitude, have 
been throughout found to be very accordant. A furthei' 
conclusive test has also been forthcoming, as tlie routes 
start from and close on points which had been previously 
fixed in the course of the regular oj)erations of the sur- 
vey. The longitude of the terminal poiiit, as derived from 
*the route-survey, only differs from the G. T. Suiwey value of the 
same by about 4 miles. This, and other comparisons with points 
which have been accurately fixed, show that the work, rough 
though it be, is thoroughly reliable within narrow limits. 

Great credit is due to the Pundits for the way in which they 
carried out their work. For upwards of three mouths they were 
at an elevation of more tlian l:i,()00 feel above the sea, they 
crossed and re-cw^ssed the Himalayan range three .times, the 
Gangri range between the Sutlej and Indus throe times, ano- 
ther very lofty range between the two upper branches of the 
Indus once, and that between the Indus and Thok Jalung 
twice ; each of tlie crossings involving the ascent ol‘ a pass more 
than 17,000 feet above the sea, the highest being 10,500 feet. 
A map showing the geogra[)liical results accoin[)auies tlieir re- 
port, from which it is seen that a very small portion of the up- 
per basins of the Sutlej and Indus has hecu«left initouclied, and 
that the margin of the vast terra incog alia, between tlie desert 
of Gobi and Lhasa, has been penetrated. Colonel Walker is not 
without hope that a considerable portion of this region may ul- 
timately he explored, 

Ahyasinia , — Lieutenants Carter, Dumraler and Holdicb, R. E., 
conducted the military survey in Abyssinia. Operations were 
commenced by the measurement of a base-line near Koomaylee, 
the first halting place on the march from Zoola to Senafe, and the 
determination of its latitude and azimuth ; similar operations 
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were subsequently performed atSenafe, Antalo and Asliangi, and 
the country around each base was triangulated ; but the advance 
of the army was too rapid to permit of the trial igulati on being 
connected otherwise than by the route-survey. The latter was 
fortunately carried without any break of continuity from Koo« 
maylee to Magdala, and sulisequently connected with the port 
of Zoola, on Annesley Bay,. on the return of the i‘orce. Up to 
Antalo, a considerable breadth, 10 to lo miles of country, on 
both flanks of the line of march, was surveyed topographically, 
oil the scale of 1 inch to 4 miles, but further on the breadth ne- 
cessarily diminished as time would not permit of protracted sur- 
vey. The plane-tabling ceased altogether a little beyond 
Ashangi, and it was only after very great exertions that Lieute- 
nant Carter was able to complete the route- survey to Magdala, 
arriving there on the morning of the 18th of April, the day of 
the assault. While the army remained at Magdala. Lieutenant 
Carter made a survey of about 70 square miles of the surround- 
ing country on the scale of 2 inches to the mile, to accompany 
Sir Robert Napier’s desjmtch. 

The out-turn of work may be summarized as follows : — 0,000 
s(|uare miles reconnoitred and inapp(‘d on the scale of ^ iiuHi 
to the mile ; a survey of Magdala ou the scale of 2 inches to the 
mile ; 400 linear miles traversed with the micrometer the<3do- 
lites; 2 determinations of absolute longitude, 14 of latitude., 5 
of azimuth, and 50 time observations ; 5 base-lines were mea- 
sured, 58 points were fixed trigonometi-icaJly, 80 heiglits were 
determined trigonometrically, and 50 by boihiig p(.>int observa- 
tions. Performed in the short space of 4 montlis, by 8 officers 
only, who laboured from tlie outset under numerous disadvan- 
tages, and latterly suffered great privations from tlie want of 
proper or even sufficient food, and the absence of all ' stimu- 
lants’, such an amount of work testifies most forcibly to the 
energy and ability with which these officers devoted themseiv^es 
to the arduous duties which fell to their share. 

^ Astronomical Surveys. 

The year 18G8 was signalized by the occurrence of a total so- 
lar eclipse, which had long been looked forward to with peculiar 
interest, not only because it would be the first opportunity of 
applying the modern discovery of spectral analysis to the investi- 
gation of the pliysical fiature of the corona around the sun’s pho- 
tosphere, and the red flames which appear to issue forth from the 
photosphere when the sun is totally eclipsed, but also because 
the period of totality would be of almost the greatest possible 
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duration, and would afford more leisure than usual for such ob* 
servations as can only be made during an interval which, at its 
longest, is but very brief, not more than G to 7 minutes. On the 
recommendation of the Iloyal Astronomical Society, Major 
Tennant was deputed by Government to make observations of 
the eclipse. 

Lieutenant J. Herscliol, vvlio was in England, liad an oppor- 
tunity of studying the subject of spectral analysis in the Ob- 
servatory of Mr. Huggins, and coiulucted the more delicate 
observations. All the Sui*vcy officers had the good fortune 
to witness the eclipse, and make the observations Avhicli had 
been specially allotted to each ; but clouds prevailed to greater 
or less extent in every instance, and it was only through 
the clouds or opoiungs in tlicni that tlio phenomena were 
visible from time to time. 'I’lio weatlier was very much more 
favourable at Guntooj* and in the neighbourliood of the east 
coast of the Peninsula, than aj, Jamkuiidi and Jkujapore. De- 
tailed reports of the observations wore ibr warded to the Royal 
and the Astronomical Soeieties. They lead natprally to the 
“conclusion tliat the ' Ci)rona is very slightly, if at all, self- 
luminous, but owes its brilliance mainly to the light of 
the sun ; while on the contrary the ‘ red flames* are self- 
luminous, and composed of intensely heated gaseous matter, 

Latltuile Obsewdlloiis . — Lioutcnaiit Heaviside proceeded to 
determine the latitudes of additional stations of tlie triangu- 
lation on the meridian of 75°. The astronomical latitude 
of Isanpur, the northernmost station of this cliain of triangles, 
is almost identical with, differing hy only ’''06 from, the 
valne as computed through the triangulation from Colonel 
Everest’s origin, the station of Kalianpur on the Great Arc, 
with the elements which have ahvays been employed hitherto in 
the calculations of the latitudes and longitudes of the tri- 
gonometrical stations, and in which the ellipticity is assumed 
as 300*80. The station at which this close coincidence be- 
tween the astronomical and geodetic valuej of latitude occurs, is 
situated near the northern limits of the great plains of the 
Punjab, and is rather closer to the Himalayas than the northern- 
most station Kaliana, of Colonel Everest’s Arc, which is also 
situated in an extensive plain ; but the astronomical latitude of 
Kaliana is 5^*2 less than the geodetic value brought up from 
Kalianpur, suggesting a deflection of the plumb line towards 
the Himalayas. As the mountain masses are probably quite as 
. great on the meridian of 75'' as on that of Kaliana 78°, it would 
appear that the northerly attraction of the mountains is more 



fully TOmpensated in the weNicru than in the eastern plains. 
^ order to obtjuu additional light on this point, Lieutenant 
lieaviside was directed to observe the latitude of a station 
o£ the tri angulation on meridian 7(3°, between Kaliana and him- 
piir, the line joining the three stations being nearly parallel 
to the direction of the mountain ranges : — the value was found 
to be 3"9 less than the geodetic latitude, a smaller ditference 
than occurs at Kaliana, but larger than at Isanpur. During the 
tiold season Lieutenant Heaviside determined the latitudes of 
four new trigonometrical stations. Observations liave now been 
completed at 7 stations of the triangulatioii on meridian 7o”, 
over an arc of rather more than 5° of latitude. The differences 
between the astronomical and geodetic values are surprisingly 
small, rather less on an average than 1"; indicating that the 
extensive plains of the Punjab and E-ajpootana, over which the 
operations liave been carried, are admirably adapted for the 
measurement of a geodetic arc. * 

Levelling Operatloni^. — Mr. Lane was employed in carrying a 
line of levels from the 'JVigouometrical Survey Bench-mark at 
Meerut through Rohilkuiul, via Ghurmukteesar Ghat, Moora-' 
dabad and Bareilly, to Pilibbit. '.rhese levels were intemU 
ed for tlie imrpose of cheeking tlio trigonometrically deter- 
mined heights of the survey stations at the nor thorn extremities 
of the meridional chains of triangles east of the Great Arc, 
and for connecting tiie several lines of levels which have been 
executed in Rohilkund. With a view to furnishing data for 
the charts of levels of the North-West Provinces, a native 
surveyor was sent to repair all the stations on the southern 
section of the portion of the Great Arc between Siroiij (lat. 24°) 
and Beder (lat. iy°). Upwards of 30 years had elapsed since 
these stations had been constructed in the course of the triangu- 
lation under Colonel Everest, and meanwhile no special arrange- 
ments had been made for tlicir protection from wilful injury or 
from the action of the weather. They were now ascertained to 
have fared on the <>vhoIe far better than could have been ex- 
pected. Out of 25 stations, 2 were found to have been wholly 
destroyed, a temple having been erected over the site of one of 
them ; at another station ail the inai'k stones had been removed 
.but the platform remained ; at 10 stations the upper mark-stono 
had been removed, but the lower ones were found in good pre- 
servation ; while at 39 stations the upper mark-stations were un- 
injured and had evidently not been tampered with. 

Pendulum Observations were prosecuted vigorously. Pro- 
ceeding southwards from the Himalayas, Captain Basevi had 
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in* the two preceding years completed observations down to the 
station of Ehmadpur, hit. 23*36. This year the pendulums were 
swung at no less than o stations, Badgaon, Somtharia, Damar- 
gida observatory, Kota Kodungal, and Namthabad, bringing the 
operations down to lat. 15 '^6'. Thus about two-thirds of the pen- 
dulum observations on the Arc have now been completed. 

Mag^tetic Observations continued to he taken with unifiJar 
magnetometers and declinometers, and dip circles, which were 
constructed for the Indian Survey under the superintendence of 
General Sabine and Mr. Balfour Steward, and were tested at the 
Kew Observatory. But the resulting value of the ‘ horizontal 
intemsity' at Mussoori, differed very materially from what had 
been obtained at the same station (though not on exactly the 
same spot) by the Messrs. Schlagentweit in 1855, our value 
being 7*286, theirs 8*125, both expressed in British units. Our 
results were proved to l)e ({uite correct. 

Char tog raphy . — Idie map of Turkistan wdth the adjacent 
portions of the British and ETussiau Territories” was published 
l)y the photo-zincographic process. Tlie regions of whicli least 
ois known are those lying betAvoen the Ox us and the southern 
frontier of Kokan ; nothing is known of the contiguration of the 
Pamir Steppe, and very little of tlie positions of places on it. 
The determination of the much <[uestioned positions of the 
chief towns of Altyshnhr, or little Bokhara, is approaching 
solution. The ])04ilion of llchi, the capital of Khotaih rnay be 
considered to have been deiinitely fixed by Mr. Johnson, while 
that of Yarkund has ])ro))a.b]y been very approximately 
fixed by Ca])tain Montgomerie's explorer, Moliamcd-i-Hamid. 
A now and entirely independent value of the positiou of Kash- 
gar was obtained, in the summer of 1867, by the Ruvssian Ge- 
neral Poltara.sky, in tlie course of a recon noissance.of the regions 
to the so util of Lake Issik-kul and the Naryii Biver, down to 
the border of the plains of Altyshahar. The resulting position 
of Kashgar was lat. SI)*" 35', and long. 76° 22', or still more to 
the east than the value adopted in our Surveyor General’s office. 
Baron Osten Sacken, Secretary to the Imperial Geographical So- 
ciety of Russia, who accompanied General Poltarasky’s expedition, 
supplied Colonel Walter with several of the latest and most cor- 
rect maps of the regions on the south of the Russian Frontier. 
Specimen chart of levels were published, all referred to the com- 
mon datum of the mean sea level of Kurrachee harbour. 

The Topographical Siuvey. 

Colonel Thuillier, the Surveyor General, visited England for 
the purpose of arranging for the tran.sfer of the engraving of the 
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sheets of the Indian Atlas, from the hands of the Geographer 
at the India Office to his own Office in India. Captain Mont- 
gomerie superintended the topographical department during his 
ab^Jeuce. 

Ill the 30 years previous to 1867-G8 100,000 square miles 
were completed and mapped topographically at a cost of 32s. 
8d. per mile, and in the twenty years previous the Revenue 
Surveys completed 304«,000 square miles at an average cost ot 
60s. 8d. per mile. The combined results form the large area of 
524,000 square miles, or more than four times the area of Great 
Britain, at a total cost of a million and a quarter sterling and a 
mean average rate of 47s. 3d. per mile. For this we have all 
the records in a systematic form, lit for geographical incorpora- 
tion in the Atlas of India. In 1807-08 a total area of 30,817 
square miles was accomplished at a cost of 12,4.9,139 Rs. or* at 
the rate of 33 Rs. 14 As. ])er stpiare mile. This contrasted with 
the outturn of the previous season, slicws that a larger area by 
9188 square miles has been surveyed at a less total outlay, which 
reduces the mean average mileage rate by Rs. lJ-8. The rate 
of the Topographical Surveys is Rs. 3 8 per square jnile, for the 
one inch scale ; and the rate of the Revenue Surveys is Rs. 53-4 
foi the four inch scale. 

Ill tlio Photographic and Litliogi'aphic branch os ol the Head 
Quarters Office, no less than 050 original large iua.uuscri 2 >t ma 2 )s, 
were reproduced and 92,5.90 coiiies or inqaessions taken from 
tliern during the past year. All tluxBO maj^s were of an important 
character. The very useful and rapid piocess of Carbon Transfer 
Printing on zinc, from Photographic Negatives, materially increas- 
ed, a new branch was added for Clipper Plate Engraving, and the 
linal publication of tlie slieets of the A tlas of India, and other 
general maps hitherto executed in England, by the Geographer to 
the Secretary of State. This duty avhs commenced by the staff 
of European artists, six in numl>er with one Plate Printer, brought 
out to form the nucleus of an establishment for that purpose, 
and to teach natives in the art of Copper Plate etching and 
engraving, which hlls been so little known or practised in this 
country. An impetus will now be given to this important object, 
of bringing out the engraved sheets of the Indian Atlas, and 
rendering the geographical materials of the great Survey of 
India, s^ieedily available. 

The Topographical Survey Department consisted of seven 
complete parties, four of which were employed for the most 
part in British Districts, and three in Native States. The 
work of the Topographical Surveys may be said to be entirely 
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ooufinod to the more unciviiizetl parts of India, to groat tracts 
of which there have hitlierto been but poor apologies for 
maps, or no maps at all. Several of the Surveys might in fact 
be called orgjuiized exploring parties, as their duties take them 
into unknown places, which ha-ve never been visited by Euro- 
peans, and their results would be accepterl as exploration, if it 
were not that they were carried on within the bounds of British 
India. The country under survey embraces every variety of 
ground, from the arid, sandy tracts of Bickanoer, where there is 
hardly any rain, to the mountains of the Cossyah and Jaintia 
Hills, which are deluged with a rain-fall ot morc^ than 000 inches 
per annum. In the more northerly parts camels are used 
for carriage, in others bullocks and elephants, while in the 
Coss 3 ^ah Hills coolies arc alone capable of moving about the 
mountains. Every district under survey is more or less moun- 
t.iinous wdth a very large proportion of dense jungle, and the 
Native establishments have to take all sorts of precautions 
against tigers, wdiich in some parts are^o exceedingly numerous 
ns to make all travelling on foot dangerous for solitary men. In 
the Central Provinces, • the Surveyor came across a tract 
utterly devastated by a single tigress, whicli was estimat- 
ed to have killed upwards of 50 pc?ople, and was knowu) to 
have driven the inhabitants away from. 13 villnges. This 
scourge was ultimately shot. In the Cossyah Hills, the tigers 
roam about at great altitudes and are so bold that the party lost 
two men by them, one being carried off in the night, the brute 
actually breaking through the side of the hut in wdiich lie hnd 
taken shelter, while the other was carried otf in ih id day on the 
line of march. The pi'culiar method off survey wdiich tlie Topo- 
graphical Department follows is more especially adayited for these 
wild and rugged portions of India. With the thcodolito and plane 
table, it progresses witli an accuracy and rapidity with wdiich no 
other system of Survey can in such ground comyicfo. The system 
is, moreover, admirably suited for the survey of Native States for, 
being carried on without the aid of a chain^ its operations excite 
but little jealousy among the Native officials, who are apt to as- 
sociate the chain with incpiiries as to revenue, the yield of fields. 
Progressing at the rate of 20,00(1 square miles per annum, the 
Topographical Department bids fair to open out all the wdld 
parts of India, and before very man}’^ years are over, maps of 
every portion will be available. 

The Gwalior and Central India Survey pfirty was employ- 
ed in Jeypore and Ulwar. The city of Ulwr'vr is irrigated by 
two canals, and several minor channels w^ere seen in the dis^ 
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trict. The Siliser Lake feeds the Ulwar canals, and the mi- 
nor channels are taken from the streams which intersect 
most of the valleys. The lake is an artificial one, formed by 
a masonry dam, carried across a narrow portion of a valley ; 
it appears to answer its purpose capitally, — it never dries up 
completely and is evidently of great value to Ulwar. Two spe- 
cimens of native forts were seen, both built so as to take advan- 
tage of the natural strength of the hills. The extensive ruins 
of two ancient cities, E/arnnagurh and Bhangurli, were seen 
and also some very old temples. Ulivar produces both iron and 
copper ores which are partially worked. The Raj all of Ulwar 
did every thing he could to assist the progress of the surv’^ey, and 
his officials were particularly obliging and ready to assist on all 
occasions. The work consequently progressed much more satis- 
factorily than it did in the Jeypore Stale, Avhere the Surveyors 
were constantly harrassed by petty difficulties in wliich they 
could get no assistance. 

The Central Provinces Survey party was employed in the 
Baitool, Chindwara, Hoshungabad and Soon ee Districts. 'Jhe' 
Vizagapatam Agency Survey ti iangulated country of the wild- 
est description and notoriously uuhealtby. I'lie ground was 
so impracticable in places, that at one time the officer in 
charge was separated from Ids main cfimp for 12 days con- 
secutively without being able to communicate with it. The 
triangulation was connected with the Coast Series of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey on one side and a preliminary connec- 
tion was made with the Hydrahad Survey on the other. The 
work was carried over hills running up to 4,000 feet above the 
sea. The tract of country over wliich this party’s operations were 
carried, from the Mahamiddy west of of Cuttack to within 200 
miles of tlie Godavery, appears always to have been one of the 
most uncivilized parts of India. Hitherto no ruins or temples of 
any kind have been met with, such as are seen in other parts 
of the country even when covered with jungle. Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Saxton records that the ruins of the interesting old town 
of “ Barsur,” with five temples of a peculiar style, were the first 
he had met with for many years in the country he has been sur- 
veying. The Chota Nagpore Division party triangulated very 
'wild country. Coal outcrops in various parts of Sirgoojah were 
noted on the Map, Captain Depree compiled a Geographical 
and Statistical report on Cliota Nagpore and Singbhooni, forming 
a valuable addition to the little that is known of the Chota Nag- 
pore Division. 
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ihwah, Cossya Hills, Enjpootana, Pegu. 

The Rewah and Blind lecund survey supplies a detailed memo- 
randum on Bandogurli, with an enlarged plan of that fortress and 
its environs. This place is one of the most important strongholds 
of the Rewah principality. It is formed by taking advantage of 
a great rectangular mass of rock some 2,000 yards in length 
by 1,300 yards in width, which rises abruptly like a wall to a 
height of nearly 1,000 feet above the valleys at its base, being 
itself 2,662 feet above the sea. The precipitous sides of this 
rock are naturally inaccessible in most places, and in the few 
wliich are not, have been made so artilicially by curtain walls, &c. 
The fort has a considerable garrison and is jealously watched 
by the Rewah officials, who decline to admit any one into it 
It has an abundant supply of water from tanks within the place 
itself. Large stores of grain, &c., are said to be kept in hand 
and the fort is evidently well sujDplied with guns and ammuni- 
tion. Captain Austen, at the Lead of the Cossyali and Garrow 
Hills survey furnishes an interesting memorandum on the Geolo- 
gical fornmtion of the Jyuthffi Hills tind of the distribution of 
different races and tribes. The Raj])ootana survey party was 
employed 100 miles west of Delhi, in the states of Jeypore, Sbe- 
kawatti and Bikaneer. Lieutenant Downing reports that on 
the borders of Bikaneer desert the peculiar wavelike form of 
the sand is most striking. As you journey into the interior, they 
assume the more rounded form of hillocks, vegetation becomes 
more and more scanty until you find nothing but small stunted 
shrubs, yet this arid and unpromising tract is well inhabited, 
there being not only a largo number of villages but many well 
built and thriving towns.” Cultivation is carried on to a small 
extent, and after the rains the wliole country is green and looks 
like a vast meadow, but when in March and April, there is 
very little of this verdure to be seen. The Pegu Topographical 
survey was completed. 


The Eevenue Surveys. 

Upper India . — Colonel Gastrell, the Superintendent and 
Deputy Surveyor General, reports that in tlie season ending Sep- 
tember 1868 four parties were employed in the Central Pro- 
vinces, tw^o in Oudh, one in Sindh, one in the North-Western 
Provinces, one in the Punjab, and one partly in the North-West- 
ern Provinces and partly in the Punjab, making a total of ten 
parties employed in the Upper Circle. They surveyed 10,297 
square miles at a total cost of £52,767 and at an average cost per 
mile of £4-12-8 per villages and £17-13-4J per cantonment. 
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The surveys of tlie districts of Hosliimgabad and Mahomed 
Kljau's Tanda in Sindh were completed. 

Lovjer Provinces . — Major Macdonald, the Superintendent, re- 
]K>rts tliat during the season an area of G,319 square miles 
was surveyed in Districts Luckimijore, Seehsaugor, and Karn- 
roop of Assam, the Eastern Dooars of Kooch Behar in the Goal- 
para District, Cachar, District Palamow of Chota Nagpore, and 
the Deareh Villages of Districts Maldah, Moorshedabad, Raj- 
shahye, Nuddea, and Puhna. With the completion of the Pub-, 
na District the Deareh operations will he closed. The total 
expenditure, including all contingent expenses, was Rs, 
3,57,251-7-4, which gives an average of Rs. 5(i-8-7 per square 
mile, against Rs. 85-12 per mile last season. There were 7 
Survey parties. Districts Cachar and West Dooars were com- 
pleted. 


CHAPTER m. 

LEGISLA TION. 

Imperial, 

Seventy-five Acts w^ere passed during the year 1867-68, 
against thirty-six in the previous year, by the Council of the 
Governor General of India for the i)urpose of making Laws 
and Regulations, 

Act XXIX. c/* 1807 {to explain and amend Act No. XXI. of 
1867.) 

Act XXX. of 18G7 {to amend Act XIX. of 1861 to 2>romde for a 
Government Paper Currency.) 

Under section 8 of Act XIX. of 3861 (to provide for a Government Paper 
Currency), (U)vcninicnt ijromissory notes not issued in the presidency towns 
were payable only at the i)lace where they are issued, and at the presidency 
town of the presidency within which such place is situated. This restriction 
having proved inconvenient, the present Act empowers the Governor General 
in Council to transfer, for the purjjoses of the Currency Act, any such place 
from one presidency to another. 

Act XXXI. of 1867 {(o render pe/nal certain offences conimitted by 
servants of Pailway > Comjmnies. ) 

I'he object of this Act is to jmt a stop to the bribing of Statiomnasters and 
other Railway servants. The Act, in order to effect this object, simply de- 
clares that persons in the employ of Railway Companies shall be deemed to 
be “public servants” within the meaning of sections 161 -JOS of the Indian 
Penal Code. I'he Act extends to persons employed on all railways and train- 
w'ay's in British India, and also (as to British subjects) in the dominions of 
-feudatory Frinces and States. 
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Act XX XI I. of 1867 {to enable the Governor General of India in 
Council to delegate to a Chief Commissioner amj poioer conferred on 
a Local Goverovment by an Act of the Governor General oj Indic^in 
Council, ) 

Act XXXIJI. of 1867 {to amend Act No. XX XL of 1861.) 

Act XXXIV. of 1867 {to repeal Act No. X IX, of in the 

places to 'which the Madras Salt Excise Act, 1867, may be made ap- 
plicable. ) 

Act XXXV. of 1867 {to provide temporary assistance to the Fi- 
tmneial Commissioner of the Fmijab.) 

Act XXXVI. of 1867 {to correct an error in Act No. XVII, oJ 
1862.) 

Act XXXVII. of 1867 (for transferring appeals from the Court 
of the Financial, to the Court of tlw Judicial, Commissioner oJ Oudh, 
and for other purposes.) 

Act I. 1808 (for shortening the language used vn Acts of the 
Governor General of India in Council and for other purposes.) 

It provides for the intorpretatiow some 18 words and jdirases in common 
nae. Jt also provides that in the case of any oftc whose personal law permits 
adoption, “ sou” shall iuolude an adopted son, and “ father” an adoptive fa- 
ther. It declares tliat for the purpose of reviving an enactment repealed, it 
-shall be necessary expressly to state shell purpose. It contains rules as to 
the commeucement and tenuinatioii of a period of time mentioned in ah en- 
actment. It provides for the application to deputies or subordinates of a law 
presciil)ing the duty of the sui)erior. It enacts that in the case of successsors 
to functionaries or corporations, it shall be sufiicient to exi>re8s the relation 
of a law to the functionaries or corporations. It makes a similar jirovisioii as 
to persons holding acting ai)i>ointments. 

Act II. of 1868 {to alter the rate of duty leviable on jiepper exported 
from Cochin.) 

Act III. q/’1868 (to authorize the Local Government of the Punjab 
to invest any person with the powers of an Assistant Commissioner or 
Tahsildar), 

Act IV. of 1868 {to exempt certain villages in the Bombay Presi- 
dency from the operation of tlw Regulation and Acts in force in that 
Presidency). 

Act V. of (to enable the Governor of Bombay in Council to dele- 
gate to the Commissioner in Bind certain of the powers of a Local Gov- 
ernment J. ^ • 

Act VI. (^ 1868 (to make better provisicn for the appointment of 
Municipal Committees in the North-Western Provinces, and for other 
• purposes ), 

The introduction of Act XXVI. of 1850 into any town depended on the will 
of the inhabitants. The present Act is extendible to any town in those Pro- 
vinces at the discretion of the Local Government. The Act provides for the 
appointtnent of Municipal Committees either by the Lieutenant Governor or 
(if he shall so direct) by election. The members will hold office for two years, 
and the Lieutenant Governor may remove any rmembe convicted of a serious 
oftbnee ; he may also appoint ex-offiew members not exceeding in number one- 
third of the total dumber of the Committee. Provision is made for the ap- 
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pointment of a president, vice-president and secretary of each Committee, for 
the office of the Committees, for their meetings, and the conduct of their cor-- 
respondeiice with the Local Government Fower is given to the Committees 
to impose taxes with the sanction of the Lieutenant Governor, and the kinds 
of such taxes are si)ecified. Where an octroi is imposed the Act requires that 
a list of the articles to be taxed shall have been approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor, and he may exclude from the tax articles intended for the con- 
Bumx^tion of trooi^s. The ('ominittees are empowered to make and enforce 
rules and bye-laws. The bye-laws must be confirmed by the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor and will be imblished in such manner as he directs. I'lie Committees 
are empowered to ijrohibit the rex)etition or continuance of nuisances', and, 
when sx)ccially empowered by the Local Government, they may remove nui- 
sances. 'rhey may also buy and sell land for the purposes of the Act. The 
Lieutenant Ciuveriior is em])owcrod to cancel and susx)eiid any of the acts or 
Ijroceedings of the Committees. He may also abolish an‘y tax which he has 
sanctioned. The Act contains provisions as to the custO(iy and disbursement 
of municipal fumls, spccilies tlic duties of the Committees and provides that 
all other contracts, involving an amount exceeding rupees twenty, shall be in 
writing. Provision is to be nnwle in the first instance for maintenance of the 
Municix>al l^>lice ; and tlie rolice will ai<l in carrying out the Committees’ 
orders regarding nuisances. Annual statements of the Committees’ receipts 
and disbui-senients and rej^orts of their works and proceedhigs will be submit- 
ted to the Lieutenant (Joveruor, and a'u estimate of the i)rol)able receipts for 
the following year, with ])roposals for their cxxmnditure, w'ill also be submit- 
ted, and an abstract thereof w'ill be jmblished. 'i’he Lieutenant Governor is 
empowered to make rules as to the eost and class of works which the Com - 
mittee may execute. The right of the Committees in X)ublic highways is de- 
clared, and the Local G<>vernincnt on their recommendation may take uj), under 
Act iso. VL of I8b7, land required for iiiiinicix)al i>urx.)oscs. ^ 

Act VII. o/ltS()8 (to (tmeMil the law relutiny to A'ppcfils and h^evletvs 
oj Jndijtnod in the Panjid).) 

Act VI 11. (^'1808 (joT repealing certain enactments which have ceas- 
ed to be in force or have become unnecessary.) 

The prei^aration of a revised edition of the Htatutes and Acts in force in Bri- 
tish India, has been for some time i>rogi'es8ing in the Legislative Hcq)artmeut. 
To facilitate tlie execution of this ju-oject, the pTeseiit Act (which is framed on 
the model of 30 & 31 Vic., cax>. fill) removes from the Indian IStatute Book, in 
wdiole or in jjart, no less than 4U3 enactments, (L'35 Acts, 188 Begulations) 
which have ceased to be in force otlierwise than by exi)ress rexjeal. Of these, 
some are temi)orary ; but their rei>cal was expedient to preclude doubts as to 
whether or not they had been continued or revived. Others had become obso- 
lete by change of circumstances, and had thus merely an historical interest. 
Others, again, were already rei»ealed by imi>lication ; but no one aware of the 
doubts wliich even the best lawyers sometimes entertain as to whether an 
enactment has been iiUX)liedly rejjealed, will question the desirability of ex- 
pressly repealing this class of Acts. Others, lastly, merely rcx^ealed prior 
enactments ; but\ the rei)eal of this numerous class lias greatly relieved the 
8t/itute Book, and the jirovision of the third section of the General Clauses’ 
Act (I. of 1808) x^re vents the revival of the prior enactments repealed. The 
present Act deals only with the Acts of the Governor General in Council and 
the Bengal Begulations. Doubts were entertained as to whether the words 
of the Indian Councils’ Act, permitting the Indian legislature to repeal Statutes 
“now in force” in India, authorized the repeal of obsolete Acts of Parliament 
relating to this country ; it is, how’ever, hoped that, when the Indian Councils’ 
Act is amended. Parliament will adopt provisions for the repeal of Statutes 
which formerly affected India, but are now obsolete. With regard to Madras 
and Bombay, the Local Government will doubtless discharge the duty of express- 
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ly repealing such Kegulations.. as lapse of ^stime or recent legislation rendered 
useless. 

Act IX. of 18G8 (for taxing Profeiisions and Trades.) 

ActX. 0 /I 8 G 8 (to amend the Consolidated Customs^ Act.) 

Act XL of 1868 (to exempt Thnhcr and Woods from Import duty,) 

Act XII. of 1868 {to empower the Oooernor General of India in 
Council to suspend the operation of .section 17 0 / Act No, XL of l84l.) 

Act XI 1 1, of (to exempt the Khig of Oudh from the jurisdic- 

tion of the Civil Courts^ and for other purposes.) 

The primary object of the Bill which subsequently became this Act Vas to 
authorize the issue of a commission for the investigation of the King of Oiidh’s 
debts, wliich, notvvithstamling His Majesty’s allowance of one lakh per men- 
'*sem, were rapidly increasing, and were recently said to amount to not less than 
■ three quarters of a million sterling. Lately, however, these debts have been 
settled, and the Act merely provi<les against the accumulation of further 
debts by rendering the King nnable to enter into any contract involving him 
in pecuniary liability. The Ae.t e\'])ressly ]»rovides that nothing therein con- 
tained shall pledge the (-jrov^ernment to satisfy in any degree the dou)«inds of 
His Majesty's creditors. , 

Act XI V, of ImG 8 (/^>r prevention of certain Contagious Diseases.) 

The object of this Act is to dimini.sh. and if possible to extirpate, venereal 
'disease in British Tinlia. A few of its jn-o visions are taken from Statute 211 
Vic., c. ss. 8, 22, 3b. The Act will bo introdxicod by the Local Governments 
with the prevdoas sanction of the Governor General in Council, ddie occupation 
of a common prostitute is made punishable unless followed l>y women register- 
ed under the Act. The l^ocal Govonimeut is empowered to establish the ne- 
cessary registry offices and to furnish registered women with evidence of 
their registration. It may also make rules as to the inspection of such women ; 
and breach of such rules will bo punishable. Power is also given to require 
reports by poi^^jons aj^pointed to inspect registered women, and a penalty is 
provided for breach of such rules by a female inspector. Provision is also 
made for the compulsory registration of brothel-keepers. Any aiujh po’sou 
allowing his brothel to be frequented by unregistered prostitutes will be ]>nu* 
ished. Brothel-keepers will be legally bound to give information. oil any sub- 
ject relating to their business to such of!icer.s as the Local Government shall 
appoint. Any registered woman, on receiving notice from the proper officer, 
will be compellable to betake herself to a hospital set apart for the reception 
of prostitutes, where she will be provided grat's with medical treatment, lodg- 
ing, food and clothing, T'he lA)cal (Tovernmont is empowered to make and 
enforce rules as to the discipline to be observed in such hospitals, and as to the 
mode of cure to be followed by any registerc<l woman not compell ed to resort 
thither. A penalty is imposed on any such wom^ conducting herself as a 
prostitute while under medical treatment, and provision is made for giving her 
a subsistence-allowance until she is completely cured. 

Prosecutions under the Act M ill be iii.stituted only by such officer as the 
Local Government shall appoint, and the Magistrates exercising jurisdiction 
nndef the Act will be of a grade inferior to that of a Subordinate Magis- 
trate of the first class. Provision is also made for conUning prostitutes to par- 
ticular parts of the town in which they practise their calling ; aixl the Local 
Government may prescribe formalities on compliance with udiich any woman 
ceasing to be a pro^itute may have her name removed from the register. 

Act XV, of IS6S (to provide for the collection of fees^ hy means of 
stamps, in the High Courts and the Courts of iimall Causes at the 
Presidency 2'oums J, 
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Act XTL of 1808 (to comoHdate and mnend the law relating to 
FrinGipal Sadr Amins and Munsi/s in Bengal) and for other pur- 
poses). 

The primary object of this Act is to increase in the Presidency of Bengal 
the jurisdiction of the Miinsifs. That jurisdiction, which in Madras extends 
to rupees 1,000 and in Bombay to rupees 3,000, had, since 1831, been limited 
in the Lower and the North-Western Provinces to rupees 300. Both the local 
High Courts are of opinion that the judicial ability of the Bengal Munsifs is 
now such that they may be safely entrusted with a jurisdiction extending to 
rupees 1,000. 

The Courts of Sadr Amins are abolished and Principal Sadr Amins are tb be 
called Subordinate Judges, 'riie High (ilourt will nominate and the Local 
Uoverument appoint the Munsifs. The Subordinate Judges will be aj)pointed 
by the Local (Government. Provision is also made for investing Subordinate 
Judges with the jurisdiction of Judges of Courts of Small Causes up to rupees 
500. A similar power is given to invest Munsifs with Small ('ause powers 
up to rupees 50. Subordinate Judges may be invested with any of the other 
powens of a Munsif. 

At the close of tlie year 13 Bills had been introduced, two 
had been published but not introduced, and 29 were in prepara- 
tion. 


Madras. 

The Council for making Laws and Regulations during the 
year passed the following Acts : — 

Act II, of 18G7, {to repeal Section 37 of llegulat Ion XIV, (y'lSlC, 
relatbnj to (lover ament Pleaders.) 

Act III, o/' 1867, {to 2^ro vide for the examination and settlement of 
claims against His Highness Prince Azeem Jah Bahadur , ) 

Fifteen lakhs of lls. having been allotted for the settlement of claims against 
His Higlinesa, this Act legalizes the proceedings of a Commissioner charged 
with investigating all claims laitl before him, and gives him the powers of a 
(hvil Court for examining witnesses, &-c,, and also providc.s that tluj creditors 
who may make their claims to the Commissioner' shall abide absolutely by the 
award of the Government of Fort Saint (Jeorge, on the report of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Act fV. of 1867, to repeal Madras Act I. o/1863 {to enable Subor- 
dinate Magistrates of the second class to take cognizance of offences 
under Section 174 of the Indian Peiud Code.) 

Act V. of 1867, ho repeal parts of certain Regulations and Acts 
relating to the office.'^ of Hindoo and Mahomedan Law Officers,) 

Act VI. of 1867, (?5f> amend Act XII. <^’1851 an Act for securing 
the Land Revenue ofMadras.) 

Act VI I. of 18 )7, {t) onwlldate and amehU the laws relating to 
the levy of Port dues ami fees at Ports within the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George. ) 

Act VIII. of 1867, {to incorporate the Police of the Town of Aladras 
'with the General Police of the Madras Presidency ; to extend the juris- 
diction of the Town Police Magistrates ; and< lo amend and consolidate 
the promsiom of Act Xo. XI IT. o/1856, { for regulating the Police of 
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the 7'owns of Cahuita^ Jl/(ufra8, and Bombay^) and of Act J^o. XLVIL 
<^’18()0 (to amend Act XI 11. of 1856.)*^ 

Act IX. of 1 867, (to amend the law relating to the appointment of 
Municipal Cornmls^iomrs for the 7*own of Madras and the manage-- 
rrnnt of its M unidpal af^iirs, and to make better provision for the 
lice, conservancy^ and improvement of the said tow7i^ and to enable the 
said Commissioners to levy taxeSy tolls, and rates therein.) 

This Act amends the former Municipal Act, and provides for the registra- 
tion of births and. deaths, the taking of a census, the levy of lighting and 
water rates (in expectation o£ the sujiply of Madras with water from the Ked 
Hills,) and other minor points ; and it makes the President of the Commission 
solely responsible for the executive duties, and provides for the appointment 
of thirty -two unpaid Commissioners from eight divisions of Madras, in place 
of the former six Commissioners, of whom three were salaried and three uu- 
paiil. 

Four Bills were pending at the close of the year, and two had 
])eeii submitted for the consideration of the Legislature of In- 
dia.. 


Bofbbay. 

Tlic following Acts tvcre passed hy the Council of His Excel- 
”lency the (Governor of Bombay for making Laws and Regula- 
tions during the 3 "ear 1807-08 : — 

Act 1. of 18C7, (to 7'edace the amount of the Capital of the Bank 
of Bombay and of the Shares therem, and to amend Act X^ of 1863 
and Act X V. <//* 1866 Bombay.) 

Act. II. of 1867, { 1,0 amend Bombay Act XIV. of 1866, an Act to 
bring the Pergnmudts of Kdulahad and Wnrungaum under the Gene- 
ral Reg nlations and Acts of the Presidency of Bombay.) 

Act III. of 1867, (to make provim.im. for the administration of Mi^ 
11 tar y Cantonments in the Bombay Presidency.) 

Ac,t I r, of 1867, (to amend ths Bombay Municipal Act Xo, II. of 
1 ^ 65 .) 

Act V. of iSCu^ (to amend the Schedide annexed to Act Xo. XIII. of 
1866 Bombay.) 

Act VI. if 1867, (for the better Sanitary regulation of the City oj 
Bo7nbay. ) 

Act V/L of 1867, (for the regulation of the District Police in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay. ) 

Act VIII. of 1867, (for the regulation of tlte Village Police in the 
Presidency of Bombay.) 

Act IX. of 1867, (to amend, the Law relative to the Sale of Spirituous 
and Fermented Liquors in the city of Bombay.) 

Bengal. 

The following Acts were passed by the Council of the Lieu- 
teu'viit Governor of Bengal. 
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‘ Act /F. of 1807, to exjilain and amend Act TL of jmssed hj 
the JAexCtenani-OoveTHor uj Ihmjal hi Council^ and to yive validity to 
certain jadynients. 

Act V. of 18G7* for shortening the langnnge u^ed in Acts passed hy 
the Lieutenant (Governor of licngal in ConnciL 

' Act I V. of 1807, for the better regulation of Police in Toums and 
Al'iinicipalities in the Territories under the conh'ol of the Lietiieuaxit 
Gox^ernor of PengaL 

Act VJJ, of 18G7, fo amend Act III. of passed hj the Li ini' 
tenant Governor of Pen gal in (UyuuciL 

Act VIJI. of 18G7, to proride for the recot^ery of rates for mater 8iip‘ 
jdied hy the East India Irvigaiionahd Vanai Conipany. 

Act JX. of 18G7, to omexul Act VI. 1<SG3 and Act VI. o/ 18G6 
piassed hy the. Lieutenant Governor of Pengai in Coancll. 

Act X. of J8G7, to continue the e.rUfing seMleineui of the Land l\c- 
•venue in the JJistrlcts of Guttack, J*ooreef and JJalasorej 'until the ex- 
2 )iration of the year 1304 (■ mice. 

Act XL of 18G7, to 2 >r ovule from rates to he levied in (he Tovon of 
Calcxitta the cxjjense of the Police of that Tovm^ and to enable the cor- 
2 )oration of the Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta to ap2>l'y 
a 2 xorlion of (he Iluuicijml Fund of the said Town for the sujfjwrl of a 
Pauper lJos 2 )ital. 

Tlie Oovenior General refused his assent to two Bills, one to 
enable the Justices of (Jaleutta to exercise their horrowing pow- 
ers for the purpose of improving the Poi t of (!Ja,lcutta before 
a complete scheme of iinproveineut had been adopted, and one 
to amend the law relating to the transport of lahunreiKS to tlje 
districts of Assam, Oachar and Sylhot, and their employment 
tliereiu. Five Bills were j)ending he!bre the Council. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE CIVIL COURTS 
Eegistration- 

The law affecting the Registration of Assurances is contained 
in Act XX. of lS(iO. Under this Act no instrnment in writ- 
ing affecting immoveable pioperty to the extent of one Imndred 
Rupees, or upwards, and no written lease of imnioveahle pro- 
perty for any period exceeding one year, can he received in evi- 
dence in any Civil ])roceeding, or he acted on by any public offi- 
cer, unless registered. Provision is made lor tiie registiation of 
wills and written authorities to adopt, and of all written instru- 
ments whether concerning moveable or immoveable property, 
but the registration of such documents is jiot compulsory. A 
special is given to the registration of bonds and other 
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written obligations for the payment of money. The amount se- 
cured by such an iiKstrument when duly registered may be reco- 
vered without the institution of a -suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

Madras . — IMie registrations during the year numbered 108,981, 
against 100, 42o during the eleven montlis of the official year 
1806-07. Of the total number 97,172 instruments referred to 
immoveable property, of which 78,122 were compulsory and 
19,048 optional. The number of registrations of miscellaneous 
docu!nents amounted to 11,705. 'Jdie value of tlic instru- 
ments registered was Us. 4,70,21,486. The number of sealed 
covers de])osite(l was 11. 'J'be numlKU* of Wills presented 
open was 188, and one authority to adopt. Eight sealed covers 
were opened on tlie death of the depositors, and all contained 
Wills executed by Hindoos. The collections amounted to Rs. 
2,84,881 against Hs. 2,41,878 in 1866-67. The cost of tlie depart- 
ment was Rs. 2,22,587, leavwjg a suij)lus of Rs. 58,244 on the 
year. Tlie Registrar General made a tour tli rough the Registry 
offices which lui tound to l>o in the following condition : — 


Districts. 

Dighly 

credit- 

able. 

Satis- 

laetory. 

Toler- 

able. 

Unsatis- 

factory. 

Dis- 

graceful. 

jOhingleput 

. . . 

1 

5 

1 

* . . 

1 North A root 

1 

2 

8 

* . . 

1 

(South Arcot 

8 

4 

G 

1 

... 

'.ranjore 

8 

8 

8 

1 

. . . 

'rriiuquebar 

2 

4 

' 1 

1 

... 

Tiniievelly 

2 

8 

10 


. . . 

Madura 

1 

8 

6 

8 

• • . 

Tri chi nopoly 

... 

S 

. . . 

1 


Salem 

2 

5 

8 

1 

.... 

Total 

14 

2S 1 

42 

18 

. 1 


Most of the offices showed a considerable iiifprovement. 

Bombay . — There are no returns. 

Bengal . — Two sliglit nuKlifi cations of the law were carried out 
during the year. The first came into force in September 1867, 
raising the minimum fee payable for the registration of any do- 
cument from 4 to 8 annas ; and the secoml in the following 
month, imposing an extra copying fee at the rate of 4 annas a 
page on all documents that may occupy, when copied, more than 
two pages of the registers. The year was altogether well adaptr 
ed to test the natural and legitimate expansion of the system. 
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The number pfv registrations was 187,850 against 166,979 of the 
j^fevious year, or adding one-eleventh to the latter total 182,158 
during the twelve months preceding. These figures give an in-» 
crease of 5,692 registrations, or upwards of 3 per cent, per annum. 
Of the above total 119,700 were compulsory and 68,150 optional 
registrations, against t)2,970 and 74,009* respectively in the 
preceding year. Of the optional registrations 41,:'i35 affect- 
ed immoveable property, the balance of 26,8 1 5 relating to money, 
lands and personal contracts. The receipts from all sources 
amounted to Rs. 3,39,781 against an expenditure of Rs. 2,50,181, 
leaving a surplus of Rs. 89,600. Deducting printing and 
‘ stationery charges, the net surplus was Rs. 60,034. The 
average cost to the public of registering each document increas- 
ed from Rs. 1-12 in 1866-67 to Rs. 1-13. The ordinary fee 
actually paid on registration, however, averaged 15 J annas against 
15 annas during the previous year. The cost to Government of 
registering each deed also increased from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-5, the 
loss being made up from pains and penalties. Excepting Cuttack, 
Chota Nagpore and the Sonthal Pergunnahs, and Assam and 
Darjeeling, every division was self-supporting. In Calcutta and 
the Patna and R,ajshahye Divisions the receipts were greatest, 
and in the Chittagong, Burdwan, and Presidency Divisions the 
least, as compared with the work performed. The cost again in 
Calcutta and the Patna and Rajshahye Divisions amounted only 
to three-fifths of the receipts, while in Cuttack, Chota Nagpore, 
and Assam, especially in the latter division, the cost exceeded 
the receipts. The offices of District Registrar and Sub-Regis- 
trar were re-constructed, and the three new registration dis- 
tricts of B©har, Burdwan and the Presidency were formed. In 
eight instances two or more sub-registry oflices we?e group- 
ed together under one special sub-registrar. Four new 
Registry Offices w^ere opened at Tajpore in Tirhoot, Sooteah 
in Durrung, Nazir-ka-hat in Chittagong, and Juggutsingpore in 
Cuttack. It was represented to Government that the compulsory 
^registration of Kaboblyuts was felt as a great hardship by the 
ryots and their under-tenants, as it involved a journey to 
and from the Registry Office and its attendant expenses, be- 
sides the loss which ensues from their absence from the places of 
their labour. The report of the Registration Department further 
showed that the stringency of the law had not resulted in a ge-. 
neral registration of agricultural leases, but tended to check 
that interchange of written agreements between landlords 
and tenants which it was desirable to encourage. A pro- 
position was accordingly nrade to. the Government of Iiulia 
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to exempt agricultural leases from compulsory registration, 
but, the Government being opposed to the scheme, the question 
was still undecided. 

North-Western Provinces . — Tlie number of instruments regis- 
tered was 115,063 ; of these 1,285 were obligations for payment of 
sums not exceeding Rs. 20, not secured on real property ; 29,460 
for sums not exceeding Rs. 200; 6,875 for sums not exceeding Rs. 
6,000 and 122 for payments over that amount. Other personal 
contracts” registered amounted to 6,017 ; also 1,584 receipts and 
acquittances not affecting real property and 6,013 relating to 
real property. Eight hundred and tliirty-nine leases for terms 
not longer than one year and 5,742 for longer than one year 
were recorded and 5,742 for longer periods; 17,342 deeds of sale 
or mortgage of real property not exceeding Rs. 1 00, and 27,422 
on property above that sum ; 1,219 deeds of gift, 14,003 instru- 
ments otherwise affecting real 4 >roperty, 159 wills and 17 sun- 
nuds of adoption. The financial results dre not stated. 

Pimjah . — The number of registration offices open in the 
Punjab during the year was 170. In these there were register- 
ed 569 obligations for payment of money not secured on real 
property under Rs. 20,26,644 for sums under Rs. 200 and 5,500 
for sums under Rs. 5,000. Only 25 obligations for sums exceed- 
ing Rs. 5,000 were registered. There were 2,851 documents af- 
fecting “ other personal contracts” registered ; 266 receipts and 
quittances not affecting real property and 180 relating to real 
property. One hundred and twelve leases were recorded for 
terms not exceeding one year, and 206 for longer terms. Deeds 
of sale or mortgage of real property of value not exceeding Rs. 
100 numbered 16,952 and for property of a higher value 17,784 ; 
1,881 deeds of gift were registered and 1^175 other instruments 
affecting real property. Two hundred and seventy-seven Wills, 
49 Authorities to adopt an 116 de jds of Betrothal comprised 
the remainder of the work of the Registrars# The fees amount^ 
ed to Rs. 62,290 and the actual cost of the Registry Offices to 
Rs. 30,512. 

Oudh . — ^The following is a statement of the deeds registered 
compared with 1867. 
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The cans(‘.s of the falling-off ai‘e sa/nl to bo a, (lecrcase in the 
gTiiin tiiulo Mini the nioie cai*eftil working of ilie Sl-anip Act. 
The stamp (le}>artnient made use ol’ the registrar’s l)ooks 
to find out whether deeds were stamped, and this acted as a check 
on registration. 

Central FrovUices . — When the Registration Act was intro- 
duced into those ])rovinces thd existing Districts and Tehseels 
were declared to be disiaicts and sub-districts An* the purpose 
of the Act; and the Senior Assistant Commissioner of evtny 
district was appointed Registrar within liis disirict limits, wliiJe 
every Tehseelda.r was made Sub-lR*gist rar of ids Teliseel or 
sub-district. Tiie Cemn-al Ri'gistry Ofifice was estal)lished at Nag- 
poro, under Licmtenaajt C-olonel J\lagniac as Registrar General. 
The number of instruments registered was 1:3,1)32, the registra- 
tion of 4,371 being com[)u]s<)ry a, ml of l),5dl optional. Tliere 
were received also from tlio Civil Courts memoranda of 

decrees affecting immoveable pr()])erty. Idie rc'ceipts of the de- 
partment from fees amounted to Ks. :32,532 while tlu^ expendi- 
ture came to Rs. 40,0:38, including all ])ayments. The cost to 
Government of maintaining the establishment during the year 
was about Rs 1,420. It was confidently expected that in future 
the receipts would cover all expenditure. 

BritisJi Baruidh . — The lumdier of Registry offices o])on in 
British Burmali was 14. In these there were registered 2 ob- 
ligations for payment of moimy not secured on real pro])erty 
less in amount than Rs. 20, 0 for sums not exceeding Rs. 200, 
44 for sums not exceeding Rs. 5,000, and 40 for payments over 
that amount ; other personal contracts 108. There wei*o 8 receipts 
and acquittances not affecting real property, 10 affecting real pro- 
perty ; 1 lease for a term not exceeding one year and 0 for long- 
er periods ; 80 deeds of sale or mortgages of real property va- 
lued under Rs. 100 and J,412 for property exceeding that amount 
42 deeds of gift of real property and 72 deeds affecting real 
property in some other way; 5 wills and 123 authorities to 
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adopt. The fees amounted to Rs. 3,oG4 and the aeliial cost of 
the officei’s to Tls. 2,430. 

Beviir . — The organi/.ation of a so])arate departna iit hu* tlie 
registration of deeds, and otlK*r doennionts was coin]d(d,ed <lnr- 
ing the y(‘ar iiiuhn* Colonel Alagniac, th(‘- IJegistrar Gi'iieral ot 
the Coniral Provijiees. 'No detailed statistics liav^c this year 
been returned. 

j]/f/soiY . — The legist ration officcss .sliow the following results: — 
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1806 

3,107 

2,7 44| 

5,851 

88 

!),7:iG: 8 

1807 

i 4,408 

i 

1,«77, 

(i,2S;> 

1 2,3:ll 

10,232^ 8 

increase ... ...' 


0 

434 


(3.49(i 0 

)eci‘ease ... ... 

0 

807 

^ 0 

oj 

V’ 


J'he proportion of optbnial to tola-1 r(‘gist ra I ion in I 800 was 47 
})er c(‘nt., whilst in 1 m» 7 it was but oO ])er cent. 4 he total com- 
pulsory registration for 1807 was 4,408, being greater than iii 
l^OO liy 1,301 documents or about 41*0 jjer cent. In tlie ran- 
lonnient a.nd jiettah of ihuiga-lore, wIkmo the ])eople are iin- 
doul>tedly tlie most enliglitened, out of l,3o7 registrations oidy 
160 are of the optional class, viz,, .>3 relating to moveable pro- 
])erty, and 133 to immoveable property. Xhe pecuniary results 
were greatly in favour of J807, viz., Ils. JO, 232 in the latter 
against Ks, 9,730 in the former year. The above work was ap- 
]>ortioned among one Rogistnir General, 8 Registrars ami 85 
Hub-Registrars. 4 he total work of the 85 Sub-Registrars Avas 
7,240 registrations, including memoranda of decrees. 'Jdie total 
of the tees represented by this work was Rs. 12,303. The ordi- 
nary receipts of the a ear Averc Its. 10,253, and tlic ordinary ex- 
penditure Rs. 13,005, leaving a balance in fVivour of receijUs of 
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Ils. 8,188. The expenditure was Rs. 1 4,069 ; and the receipts 
Rs, 10,844, shewing a balance of Rs. 2,284 in favour of the de- 
partment. 


Coorg. — d'he following table compares the working of the Re- 
gistration Act witli that of the former year : — 


Nature of Tnstrum-cnt. 

18GG. 

1867. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Instruments relating to immovea- 
ble property of wliicli the re- 
gistration is compulsory 

414 

305 

0 

49 

Do. do. the registration of which 
is optional 

144 

IGl 

17 

0 

Bonds, contracts and miscellane- 
ous documents 

' 88 

08 

0 

20 

Total 

046 

594 

17 

C9 


Of those registrations 805 were compulsory and 229 optional being 
a percentage of 89 optional registiation. ^Jdje average fee on 
the Registration of a document anioxinted to Rs. 2 against Rs. 
2-8-11. The r<'rei])ts w'ere Rs. 1,822, against an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,555 leaving a balance in favour of the departineiit of Rs. 
200 . 

The Civil Courts. 

Madras . — The work in the various District Coiirte compared 
wit.li tliat in 1800 was as follows 

Original Suits pending, instituted, and re-admitted. 

^ Disposed of. Pending. 

1800 ... ... 2,82,740 1,09,890 02,844 

1807 ... ^ ... 2,28,025 1,08,V82 00,893 

Decrease ... 4,115 1,004 2,451 

At the close of 1800, there remained 62,844 original suits un- 
decided, and during the year 1807, 1,08,727 were instituted, 
2,054 were remanded or rc-admittod, making a total of 2,28,025 
being 4,115 less than the number of Suits in 1860. These 
suits came before the folloAving coui ts : — 
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PaBcliayets ... ... ... ... ... 50J) 

V'illage Moonsiffs ... ... ... ... 50,783 

District Moonsiffs ... ... ... ... 169,720 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 1,870 

Principal Sudder 'Ameeiis under Madras Act IV. of 

18()3 ... ... ... ... ... 4,074- 

Subordinate Judges and Assistant Agents ... ... 51 

Civil Judges and Agents under Act LV. of 18G3 ... 1,710 

Judges of Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 9,431 

Judges in the exercise of the powers of a Principal 

Sudder Ameon ... ... ... ... 462 


228,025 

Of the suits 43,315, or 50 per cent., were decided on the 
merits in fawour of plaintiffs ; and 10,090, or 11 per cent., in fa- 
vour of defendants; 10,414, or. 12 per cent., were dismissed for 
default; 22,058, or 25 per cent., were *adj listed or withdrawn ; 
and 1,098 or 2 per cent., wer(‘ dis])osed of in other w«ays. Of 
the small causes disposed of by District Moonsifls ami others 
37,892, or 50 per cent., were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs ; 
and 8,808, or 13 per cent., for defendants; 3,735, or 0 per cent., 
^vo^e dismissed tor default; 14,900, or 22 cent., were adjust- 
ed or withdrawn; and 1,71 1, or 3 per cent., were otherwise disj^os- 
ed of. Of those disposed of by Courts of Small Causes under Act 
XL of 1805, 5,559, or 01 per cent., were decreed on the merits 
for plaintiffs, and 632, or 7 per cent., for defendants; 431, or 0 per 
cent., were dismis.sed for default; and 2,412, or 20 ^^er cent., were 
adjusted or withdrawn. Of those disposed of by the Cantonment 
Small Cause Courts, 1,045, or 57i per cent., weio decreed on the 
merits for plaintiffs; and 124, or 7 j^er cent., for defendants ; 
230, or 13 per cent., were dismissed for dcdaiilt, and 410, or 22A 
per cent., were adjusted or witlidrawn. The length of time re- 
quired for deciding suits varied in District Moonsifls’ courts 
from 1 montli 22 days for a small cause to l#year and 5 days for 
an ordinary suit ; in the court of a. Principal Sudder Ameen a 
small cause lasted on an average 1 month and an ordinary 
suit 8 months 1 1 days. An Assistant Agent rexpiired 0 montlis 
and 7 days to decide an ordinary suit ; a Civil Judge or Agent 
1 mouth 18 days for a small cau.se and 11 months 25 days 
for an ordinary suit ; and a Small Cause Court Judge with tlio 
powers of Principal Sudder Ameen 20 days for a small cause and 
0 months 27 days for an ordinary suit. 

The original suits arc classified as follows:— 


vot., xin,, i*aut [. 


V 



IGG Madras lihjh Court. 


For rent and revenue derivable from land ... ... 5,580 

Lands ... ... ... ... 10,298 

lieui property, sueli as lionses, &c. ... ... 4,1 G9 

Debts, wages ... ... ... ... ... 1 ,4 1 ,879 

(.’aste, veligi on , (fee. ... ... . . . ’ ... 380 

• Indigo, Sugar, cfec. ... ... .. ... 1,421 


The vfiluo of tbe property in the Original Suits pending at tlie 
close of the year, was in all 1, (»7, 88,405 Rs. The A2)peals 
amounted to 12,o58. Oftbo.se, 0,758 weiai disposed of as shown 
beloAV, and 5,000 (»f the value of Rs. 17,50,808, were left unde- 
termined at the close of the year. 2,01.1, or 30 per cent., were 
decreed on the merits in favour of A])pell:iiits, and 3,721, or 55 
per cent., for res])()ndents ; 394, or 0 })er c(‘nt., were remanded to 
Low('r (Joints ; 282, or 4 per cent., dismissed for dehiult ; 323, or 
5 per cent., adjusted or withdrawn ; and 27 were disposed of in 
otlier ways. The avevag(‘ duration of Appc'al Suits was one year 
a,nd 25 days befor(‘ the Cdvil Judges, 1 year and 13 days 
ladore the Prin(d[)al Suddm* Anujens, 1 yea,r 2 montlis and 
18 days l>etV>re the fJudg(‘S of Small Ca-use Coui'ts vested witli 
the j)owei* of a Principal Suddiu’ Aukhuj. 74,578 applications 
for execution of degn'es, and 1 ,(>9,900 petitions of a miscellane- 
ous cliaracter, were also dis])osed of by the lower CVmrts, and there 
remained uudisposeil of 13,053 of t he former, and 3,071 of tlie 
latter. The woi king of the Ill(fh Court in its original jurisdiction 
is : — 


Suits. 
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Altogether ther^ were I4(> Regular and 790 Si^ecial Appeals 
pending and iynjtituted. (Jompared with the previous yeai*, 
tkert?, was a,i^ increase of 21 Regular aiul 45 Special Ap- 
peaj|. in the jiiumber newly instituted ; 79 Regular and 516 Spe- 
ed ill ~ Appeals wXne disposed of, and there remained on the file 07 
Jifegular and 27^^ S})ecial Appeals. Of the 79 Regular Appeals 5() 



were confirmed, 8 amended and 18 reversed. Of the 51C Special Appeals 458 were confirmed, 15 amend- 
ed and 18 reversed. The average duration of appeal suits disposed < f was 8 months and davs and 
the value of the appeal suits pending at the close of the rear, was Ks. 24,53,329- 13-C. 

Bombay . — The District Courts of the Bombay Presidency performed the following w^ork in their OrioiDal 
Civil Jurisdiction. " ® 


Bombay (.\mrts. 
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Courts in Smdh and Bombay, 


In Sindh 2 subordinate Courts were establislied and certain modi - 
tications of territorial jurisdiction were carried out. Tbe Small 
Cause Court at Kotree failed and 2 Subordinate Civil Courts 
were opened instead. The suits on the file and in arrears in the 
Courts in Sindh in 1807 were 8,130, and the number of decisions 
7,412 ; the value of the suits filed was Us. 6,84,973, and of the 
arrears from the year previous Rs. 8,007. The appeals filed and 
in arrears in the Appellate Courts were 2ol, and the number of 
decisions was 172. Tiie corresponding numbers for the previous 
year were 348 and 269. In the Sudder Court the appeals were 
71, the ]iuniber of decisions being 68. The maiked decrease both 
in tlie num])er and value of the suits is ascribed to the opera- 
tions of the Stamp Act. 

Tile following tables give the working of the Bombay Court 
of Small Causes in the city and tlie Mofussil. 


Bombay City, 



I 

Xo. of days tbe Court) 
sat. j 

No. of Suit.'j. 

Di8iH)sal of S\dt.s. 

No. of writs of execution: 
issued. 1 

Application for distraint 

Instituted. 

*0 

o 

o 

s 

Undecided. 

Judgment deliver- 
ed. 

1 

Struck off. 

Compromised. 

1807-138. 

1860-67. 

359 

236 

36,349 

22,433 

25,890 

21,710 

1,662 

... 

16,761 

13,433 

1,(H)3 

746 

3,889! 6,647 
2,749j 4,782 

16,224 

12,803 

69^ 

66 



Average cost of Suits. | 

i 

Suits in.stif uted and 
cla.ssifjod as to value. 

Amount in litigation. | 

i 

1 

Total Receipts. j 

Total Expenditure, 

- 

to 

5 

6 

S 


Under R.s. 309, 

Under Rs. 500. 

Under Rs. 1,000, 


lls. As. 

P. 




lls. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

' 1867»e8. 

30 12 

0 

10,133 

5,837 

1,379 

30,43,443 

2,60,819 

3,74,966 

75,363 

118^0^7. 

1^' 

13 7 

0 

16,655 

6,333 

1,243 

27,28,813 

,0,65,961^ 

1,63,725 

1,12,226 
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Homhay High Court. 
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* Bengal . — The work performod by the District Courts, exclude 
iiig the Small Cause Courts, is thus exhibited : — 


Deseviptfon of suits. 

Suits instituted 
ill 

Suits pending at 
the end of 


1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Small Cause Court class ... 

80,022 

76,42y 

6,147 

5,135 

Other cases 

60,815 

57,485 

18,847 

15,224 

Total 

141,737 

133,914 

24,994 

20,350 


The suits instituted iu 1(SG7 exhibit a decrease of 7,82?1 cases, or 
.5’52 per cent. The (h'crease of cases pending iu the Civil Courts 
other than Courts of Small OmVses was ^,(>35, or ]8'o7 per cent. ; 
in cases of the Small Cause Court class at the rale of l(i'47 per 
, cent, and in other cases at the late .of 19 ’23 per cent. Of 
these suits 3,49o origimil cases wc're instituted iu superior dis- 
trict courts against 3,0GG the previous year and 19,000 appeals 
against 2(),8G(i, Tlie decrease in original suits iu the superior 
courts was thus 4*G7 per cent, while that iu appeals was G’52 per 
cent. In the inferior district courts 4,140 original suits were 
instituted against 4,72(S*iii 186G and 10G,7G 9 appeals against 
112,477- The general result of these cases was : — 


Decrease in the total number of cases instituted ... 5 '52 percent. 

Decrease in the suits not of the Small Oauso Court class 5 '48 , , 

Decrease in the suits of Small C’aiiso Court class institut- 
ed iu the ordinary Civil Courts ... 5 '50 ,, 

Decrease iu suits instituted in Small Cause Courts ... 7 ’41 ,, 

Decrease in appeals ... ... ... ... 6 *52 - , , 

Decrease in oricinal cases before District Judges and 

Principal Sudder A meens ... ... ... 4*67 . ,, 


Decrease in original cases before Sudder Ameeus ... 12*34 

Decrease in original cases before Moousift's ... ... 5*08 


The decrease is in a great measure a8cri4:)ed to the working Of 
tlie Stamp Act. The Judges and Additional Judges disposed 
of 11,248 cases, or 52*08 per cent., while the Principal Sudder 
Ameens disposed of 10,348, or 47*92 per cent, of the Ap- 
pellate litigation of the Regulation Provinces. Out of 121,179 
original cases disposed . of, the Judges and Additional Judges 
decided 340, or 0*28 per cent. ; the Principal Sudder Ameens 


4,183, or 3*45 per cent. ; the Sudder Ameens 4,805, or 3*96 per 
jgent. ; and the Moonsiffs 111,851, or 92*31 per cent. The 
number of cases disposed of was 2,394, or 1*G5 per cent, less 
than the number disposed of in the preceding year. The 
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Bengal. 


arrears of more than one year's standing fell from 749 to 513, 
an abatement of 30*77 per cent. The results of four years 
exhibit a ^progressive and marked improvement under this 
head. The average duration of civil cases in the courts of the 
Judges and Additional Judges ranged from 10 months and 
31 days in the court of the Additional Judge of Jessore down to 
1 month and 3 days in the court of the Judge of Dinage- 
pore ; in the courts of the Principal Sudder Amcens from 5 
months and 26 days in East Burdwan to 1 montli and 28 days 
in Dinagepore ; in tlie courts of Sudder Ameens from 2 months 
and 17 days in Cuttack to 1 month and 19 days in Purneah ; 
and in the courts of Moonsiffs from three months in Tirhoot to 
1 month and 4 days in Dinagepore. 1'be net revenue from 
stamp fees amounted to E,s. 21,13,154 an increase of Bs 304,001, 
or 10*83 per cent, onthe net revenue, Rs. 18,07,152, of the precod- 
ijig year. The expenditure on tiic Civil Courts amounted to Ks, 
17,()7,110 or Rs. 25,161 in excess of the expenditure of the preced- 
ing year. The total value of the original suits decided amounted 
to ils. 3,44,58,132 and those left pending to Rs. 1,98,22,647. 
The a 2 )peals decided were valued at Rs. 57,65,416 and those 
left jpending at Rs. 27,51,783. Tlie value of those decided dur- 
ing the year fell short of that of the previous year by Rs. 
15,74,876, or 3*7 per cent. ; while the value of those pending 
at tlie end of the year exceeded that of tlie preceding year by 
Rs. 32,50,503, or 14*4 jicr cent. The value of the original suits 
decided during both years was nearly equal,, while that of the 
appeals decided in 1867 fell considerably short of the returns 
of 1866. 



-^€ out-turu of miscellaneous work during 1866 and 1867, and 
state ot the miscellaneous files at the close of those years, 
thus shown : — 
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Tear. 

Cases under trial. 

Decided on trial. 

a> 

M 

o 

C-, 

a> 

o 

Pending at the 
clo.se of the year. 

Pending above one 
year s duration. 

1866 

1867 

250.551 

' 

-231,941 

1 

113,387, 102.91G 

1 

108,537^ 97,742 

34,248 

28,662 

1 25 1 

i ] 22 


Tlie cases unilor trial (lin)iTiisbo<l bv ] 5,010 eases, or 0*23 per 
cent., wl)ile cases pending at. tbe dose of tlio year had been 
reduced by o,o8(> oases, or 10*31 per* cent. The work done 
exceeded, therefore, the imni))er of cases instituted within the 
•Same period. The cases pending more than a year ha(i been 
reduced from 251 to 122, or 5T39 per cent. Tlie litigation in 
the Kegulalion districts of Bengal is thus characterized : — 


Per cent. 


For real property or conveyance by Sale ... ... 3’688 

IHtto ditto by Gift ... ,,, 0 ]59 

Ditto ditto by Mortgage ... 0-696 

l)itto ditto by Will ... ... 0 064 

Ditto ditto by Dowry 0'257 

Ditto by right of pre-emption 0*244 

Inheritance under Malioniedan Law ... ... 1074 

Inlieritaiice under Hindu Law ... ... 0*984 

Claims in right of adoption ... ... ... 0 021 

Lakhraj suits under Section 30, Regulation II. of 1819 0 032 

Claiin.s regarding dependent tenures ... ... 5*652 


Suits to contest sales for arrears of Government dnes 0*137 

Boundary suits and other suits for land not otherwise 

specified .«• ... ... ... 10*488 

Suits about religion, ca.ste, &c. ... .. 0*437 

Suits for recovery of money embezzled ... ... 1*138 

Money Claims on bond or contract ... ... 64 877 

Suits for house rent ... ... ... 0*195 

Claims for personal property ... ... ... 7*555 

Claims for damages ... ... 2 302 


V<.i.. XllL, Part 1. 
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Particular classes of cases predominated in certain districts. 
Suits for real 'property in Cuttack were more than treble the 
number in any other district except Tirhoot, where there 
were 507 cases of that description. There were in Tirhoot 44! 
and in East Burdwan 38 suits for real property or convey^ 
ance by gift ; and in these two districts together there were 
as many of these institutions as in all the otlier districts 
besides. The bulk of tlie mortgage suits was in Bhaugulpore, 
Chittagong, Jessore, and Midnapore, Avhile in other districts 
there were not so many so as lialf a dozen suits of this class, 
'Jhventy-one out of the 72 will cases were in Jessore, while in 
no other district were there more than eight, and in some dis- 
tricts there were none at all. Out of the 295 dowry cases un- 
der the Malioniedan law, there were 111 in Chittagong alone, 
26 in Bhaugulpore, 52 in Sylhet, and 48 in Tipperah, Avliile in 
no other district did the number exceed 15, and in several dis- 
tricts no suits of this nature w^re instituted. Jessore and Syl- 
het Avere distinguished for cases of inheritance under the Malio- 
medan law ; and Jessore and East Burdwan for similar easels 
under the Hindu law. Twelve out of the 23 adoption cases 
were in Nuddea, the stronghold of the Hindu religion in Ben- 
gal. The largest number of cases connected with caster the 
onghts of priests and other religious grounds of dispute , was in 
Chittagong ; the largest number of suits for house-rent in East 
BurdAvan ; and the largest number for danmge in the 24-Per- 
gunnahs. There were 72*75 per cent, of the cfises decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, and 27*25 per cent, in hxvour of defendants. Of 
the original cases disposed of by the Judges, 24*45 percent, only 
Avere in favour of plaintiffs ; while those decreed for plaintiffs by 
tlie Principal Sudder Ameens Avere 79*89 per cent., those by Sud- 
der Ameens 99*38 per cent., and those by Moonsiffs 71*807 per 
cent, of the whole number decided by them respectively. The 
cases decided in favour of plaintiffs in 18GG numbered 79,179 
and in favour of defendants 27,607, showing that the decisions 
in favour of plaintiffs in 18G7 had slightly decreased. In 7*72 
per cent, only of the. cases the plaintiffs appeared in person, Avhile 
in 92*28 per cent, they appeared by counsel. In 34*G5 per cent, 
of the cases they did not enter appearance at all. 

In the Non-Rcgnlation districts the state of litigation isshoAvn 
in the following table : — 
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Suits Instituted. 

Saits Decided on 
their Merits. 

1 

Total Kuniher of cases: 

1 Disposed of. I 

I _ _J 

In Courts of 

Original. 

aS 

"Ts 

<u 

Pi. 

p.. 

<3 


Original. 

rt 

a 

pi. 

pi. 

Total. 

Original. 

Appeals. 


Judicial Corn* 
missioiiers ... 

1 

1,341 

1,342 

1 

327 

328 

1 

424 


Doj^nty Com- 
missionersaiul 
r. Sudtlor 

Ameens 

401 

100 

507 

432 

090 

1,422 

630 

1,120 

1,050 

Assistant Com- 
missioners ... 

1,710 

-1 

J,710 

h446 


l,44(i 

2,040 

2,040 

Moousifis 

11,017 


II,0I7| 

8,705 


^705 

10,971. 


10,97( 

1 Total 

1 J, IJOj 

1,447 14,58-J 

1 

10,584 

• 

1,317! 

11,901 

13,547 

1,550 

15,097 


Of the 14,582 suits instituted, 8,072 were of the Small Cause 
^Court class agiiinst 7,108 in the preceding year, and 6,510 
were suits of other descriptions ag-auist 6,768 in J86G. 'Hie 
suits pending at the close of 1867 were 1,295 against 1,509 
of the previous year; and of these 441 were suits of the Small 
Cause Court class and 854 suits of other descriptions. The 
arrear cases pending fof more than one year were 8 only 
against 16 of the -preceding year, and 3 of these were pending- 
on the files of the Judicial Coiuinissioners and 5 on the 
files of the Deputy Commissioners and Principal Sudder Ameens. 
The number of cases pending for more than 6 and les.s than 12 
months was 88 against 142 in the preceding year. Tlie annex- 
ed abstract exhibits a comparison of the out-turn of miscellane- 
ous work by tliese courts during 1866 and 1867. 
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The uuni])er of o.'iscs pending for more tlian oiie yeardecrens- 
ed from 50 to ‘24. Of the suits decided 8,230 against 7,877 were 
in favour of plaintiffs, and^2,354 against 2,183 in favour of de- 
fendants. 

Government was concerned in 352 original suits and. 29H 
appeals. I he number of suits in which the (Government was 
cojicerned, that were ])ending on the 1st of Apj*il 1807, 
was 41(), of which 320 W(‘re original suits and 90 ap- 
peals, Of the original suits 304 were decided in favour of 
Government, 39 AVere compromised, and 71 decided against 
Government, making a total of 474 suits decided, which left 78 
pending. Of tlie appeals 107 were decided in favour of Govern- 
ment, 41 against it, and 12 were remanded for re-trial, making 
a total of 100 cases decided, whicli loft 138 ponding. In 19 cases 
the Government was cast in the coufis both of first instance and 
of appeal. The num])cr of suits instituted in the Calcutta Small 
Cause Court during 1807-08 was^30,214 against 37,204, the num- 
ber instituted during the corresponding twelve months of 1807, 
and this shows a decrease of litigation to the extent of 0,990 cases. 
The value of ])i*operty under litigation was Rs. 1 0,45,704 as 
against Rs, 19,11,384 for tliose twelve mouths, the decrease iu 
the value of property iu litigation amounting to Rs. 2,65,080. 
Tlie average number of suits for eaeb day in 1807-68 was 
118*95. The total number of cases set down for hearing 
during the year Avas 31,880, of Avhich 13,008 were decided 
in favour of jdaiiVtiffs, including 0,308 cases Avhich were tried ex- 
parto, 1,505 decided in favour of defendants, and 3,098 were non- 
suited. Of the rest 9,552 were compromised, 3,018 were struck 
off for ii6a-ap|>ea, ranee of the plaintiffs, and 1,039 Avere pending 
at the close of the year. Of the total number of suits in- 
stituted, 39 were for sums in excess of Rs. 1,000. In one 
of these Rs. 400 Avas abandoned, iu live sums ranging from 
Rs. 200 to less than 400, in live others sums from Rs. 100 to 
less than 200, and in the remaining 28 sums less than Rs. 100 
Avere given up to ^bring them Avithin the jurisdiction of the 
court. The fees amounted to Rs. 2,16,596, while the cost of 
establishment including lionse-rent Avas Rs. 1,66,277, leavincy 
a balance of Rs. 60,Gn8 to » the credit of the court, against a 
siu'plus of Rs. 74,856 during the corresponding period of 
the preceding ye;ir. 

There were iirthe Mofussil fora portion of the year 22 Judges 
of Courts of Small ('Causes who held sittings at 36 places. The 
working of these courts Avili be seen from the following table ; 
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Place of Sitting. 

:: }one Judge 



/'One Judge presided in 
J this Court and that 
Rooshtea of Comercolly until 

I the abolition of the 
i. latter. 

Total 

Jeasore 

Magoorah .. ) 

Jenidah ...> One Judge 

Nurrail ... ) 

Total 

Bauleah ... One Juc^e ... 

Nattore ... Since awlished 

Pubna 

Comercolly ... | Abolished, vide Koosh- 

Total 

;;;}oneJudge .. .. 

Total ... "* 

'AolUXSlfJ 

■Bappuv;' ’OAOHBOp a.fqrqsfu'H '{».ro<I[ni=ftit!qq • 
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The cost to Government of theSmal] Cause Courts in the Mofus- 
sil amounted to Rs. 2,45,144 while the net income was Rs. 
2,18,379, leaving a net charge of only Rs, 20,765 which is less 
than the net charge incurred in 1866 hylls. 32,787. 

The following statement shows the number of cases under 
trial before the High Court on its priginal side during the year 

1867. 


Class of Cases. 

Pending on 31st 
December 1866. 

Instituted in 

1867. 

Total number of 
cases under 

trial. 

Decided on their 
merits. 

Otherwise dispos- 
ed of. 

Total number of 
cases disposed 
of. 

Pending on Slat 
December 1867. 

Original suits, including Vice-Adnji- 
ralty, Equity, and Ecclesiastical 
cases 

446 

891 

1,.3.37 

599 

415 

1,014 

323 

Insolvency cases 

76 

IJ] 

187 

77 

26 

103 

84 

Ai^pcals from Division Courts 

Reference fjom Small ('aiise Court 
under Act XIX. of 1850 

3 

47 

50 

41 


44 

6 


1 

1 

1 

3 

1 


Total 

525 

1,050 

1,575 

718 

444 

1,162 

413 


Besides these, 1,427 miscellaneous orders were passed which do 
not appear in the above return. On the appellate side of the 
High Court the number of appeals instituted in 1867 was 4,554, 
of which 393 were regular, 3,492 special, and 669 miscella- 
neous. The number of regular appeals shows a decrease of 67 ca- 
ses, or 14*57 per cent., and the number of miscellaneous appeals 
a decrease of 126 cases, or 15*85 per cent. The total number 
of cases which were appealable to the High Court in regular or 
in special appeal was 20,895 against 18,090. Of these cases 383 
regular appeals were disposed of agaiiffet 372, leaving 348 
against 338 in arrears; 2,594 against 3,296 special appeals were 
decided leaving 2,369 against 1471 in arrears, «and 652 miscel- 
laneous cases were cleared off against 774 leaving 296 against 
278 still on the file. Of the 291 regular appeals left pending 
38 stood over from 1866, 8 from ’65, 7 from ’64, 2 from ’63 and 
from each of the two preceding years. The following table 
contains the results of the appeals decided by the High Court 
in 1866 and 1867 : — 





TKt North Wtslern ProrinM. 



In Regular 

In Special 


Aj)|)e/il. 

.A j>peMl. 


ISfiC. j 1807. 

1800. 

1807. 

Order of IjOWCv Court confirmed 

1891 238 

2,111 

1,G5C) 

Ditto ditto r(‘vers(‘d 

98! 70 

1G8 

202 

bitto diito modi tied 

33| 31 

66 

43 

Cases remanded 

27 i 26 

771 

604 

Ditto struck off on default 

25, 10 

173 

76 

Ditto compromised or withdrawn ... 

2 5 

1 

7 

13 


Ilie value of stamps filed in le^^al proeoeJings on tlie appellate 
side of the High Court was Us. 3,28,873 against Rs. 2,70,438 of 
tlie preceding year, so that the receipts had increased during 
the year reported upon by Rs. 67,935, or 2l*4'5 per cent., a re- 
sult attributed mainly to the operation of the new Stamp Act. ■ 
The value of the property which formed the sub ject matter of the 
appellate litigation wa,s Rs. 89,14,475 «against Rs. 1,22,80,034 of 
the previous year. The number of suits instituted in 1807 ex- 
hibits a decrease of 7,823 cases or 5*52 per cent. 

North-Western Provinces . — The total number'of original suits 
and ai)peals instituted iu the Civil Courts was 91,381, as fol- 
lows : — 


Regular Civil Courts, ... ... ... 69,134 

Non-Regulation ditto, ... ... ... 12,274 

Small Cause Courts ... ... ... 5,891 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts, ... ... 4,082 

The miscellaneous cases aggregated 145,130, making the 
whole number instituted 230,510. The diminution of liti- 
giition was 9,539 .cases, due chiefly to the new Stamp 
Law. The greatest decrease amounted to nearly one-third, 
iu suits for immoveable property. Decisions on the merits 
rose from 50 to 51 per cent., while cases decided on con- 
fession of judgment fell from 20 to 19 per cent. The num- 
ber of suits left pending on the files largely decreased. 
Tl|Dre was an increase of 7,112 of miscellaneous cases, due 
prlicipally *0 a general increase in the number of applica- 
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tions for execution of decrees, caused by tlie High Court de- 
creeing a less rate of interest subsequent to date of decree. Of 
86,018 applications for execution of decrees which were dis- 
posed of, 25 per cent, were fully, and 29 per cent, partially, exe- 
cuted. The appeals decided in the Revenue Courts numbered 
only 9,748, a decrease of about 36 per cent. The general aver- 
age of a revenue case was 2 months 23 days, of a suit in the 
MoonsifTs Court 22 days, in the Sudder Ameen’s 1 month, 2 
days, in the Principal Sudder Ameen’s 2 months 22 days and in 
the Judge’s 3 months 21 days. 


In the Non-Regulation districts 12,274 suits against 16,195 
in 1866 were instituted. Of these 2,277 were decided on 
the merits, 2,659 on confession, 2,262 were adjusted, 1,694 
were decided ex parte, 2,771 were struck off on default, and 
332 were submitted to arbitration making a total of 12,995 
cases disposed of. There remained on the files of tho 
non-regulation courts 1,307 against 1,514 cases in arrears. 
Tie proportion of decisions on the merits increased in “the 
Jhansie Division from 27 to 30 per cent. It decreased in Ku- 
maon from 30 to 29, and in Ajmere from 24 to 21 per cent. In 
the Terai Pergunnahs it remained stationary at 34 per cent. 
The percentage of decrees fully executed improved in all the 
Courts, The number of suits instituted in the four Small 
Cause Courts at Agra, Allahabad, Benares and the Doori, was 
5,891, showing a decrease of 861 as compared with 1866. In 
tho Doon the suits ' increased, and at Agra and Allahabad 
the decrease was small, and probably due to the new Stamp 
Law. At Benares alone there was a marked decrease of 784 
cases, owing to a change in the administration of the business 
of the Court The largest number of suits instituted came 
under the following heads 


Debts on Bond, ... ... ••• 

Money claims unsupported by written documents, 
Shop debts, 

Debts on Book A ccounts, 

Money due on written contract, 

Personal pi'operty or its value, 


2,250 

722 

669 

562 

524 

485 


The work of the High Court is stated on the next page : — 


Tor.. XIII., Part I. 
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Appellate Side. 



Remaining 
fi-om last 
year. 

Filed in 
J867. 

Disposed of in 
1867. 

I. — Regular Appeals, 

104 

210 

264 

II. — Special Appeals, 

471 

1,872 

1,963 

111. — References from Small 




Cause Courts, 

5 

20 

25 

XV. — Miscellaneous orders 




in Court, 

22 

2,314 

2,252 

Total, 

602 

4,317 

4,504 


Original Side. 


1 

1 

Suits, 

Remaining 
from last 
year. 

&c. 

Filed in 
1867. 

Disposed 
of on 
merits. 

I. — Original Suits, 

1 

12 

6 

11. — Insolvent, 

... 


... 

111, — Appeals from division Courts, 

... 

*2 

i 


' The net value of stamps tiled in the Civil Courts, including 
the High Court, was Rs. 13,G§,426, and the total cost 
of Judges’ salaries and establishments amounted to Rs. 
15,33,166. The average value of each suit instituted was Rs. 
332, the percentage of costs to value was 10, and the average 
amount of costs per' suit Rs. 34. 

. Punjab . — The number of civil suits fell from 165,970 in 1866 
to 144,628 during the year under report, but the number is still 
greater than the aggregate number of civil suits in Bengal, 
Oudh and the Central Provinces put together, and more than 
twice the number in the North-West Provinces. The rate of 
incfi&ase during the past four years was about 10,000 cases per 
annum. The character and results of the litigation will be 
ffeen from the following table : — 
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District and Or- 
dinary Courts. 

District Small 
Cause Courts. 

6,557 

1,067 

19,247 

7,268 

19,162 

! 5,147 

16,102 

: 2,519 

961 

1,288 

1,627 

2,436 

466 

314 

1 , 406 , 

425 

8,278 

1,156 

258 

13 

838 

223 

1,122 


1,260 

152 

481 

288 

61 


14 


1,340 


27 


38 


2,971 


1 , 030 | 


459 


82 j 


4 r ,| 

. 

813 


156 


* 749 


275 


277 


143 ; 


1,093 


762 

1 


17 ] 


8 , 562 ; 


2 , 97 l ! 


1 . 604 ; 




Descrijjtion of Suita. 


Suits for Money Due on Contraot.^ 

On written obligation for certain sum registered 
Do. do. unregistered 
Simple debt on unwritten obligation 
For account stated ... 

Money paid or received 
lOoods sold ... 

For breaches of contract not included in above . . . 
jSuits for rent 

♦Suits for personal property or value thereof 
ISuiTS FOR DAMAGE.S. 

For injuries to the person attended with di- 
rect or actual pecuniary damage ... 

For injuries to property ... «... "... 

For defamation ... ... ... 

For other in juries not included in the above... 

Suits to comi)cl specific performance of contract 
Suits to set aside contracts and obligations on 
! account of fraud or mistake ... ...| 

♦Suits to compel or prevent particular acts byj 
‘ way of mandamus or injunction 
Suits to settle partnership and other accounts 
♦Suits connected with religion and caste 
Suits relathig to administration of trusts and 
religious endowments 
Suits iiki.ating to Marriage, Dower 
OR Divorce, 

Suits connected with betrothal 
Suits for custody of wives 
Other suits 

♦Suits to establish or dispute adoption .. 

Suits regarding custody and guardianship of in- 
fants and lunatics 

lOther suits to declare or establish personal 
rights 

♦Suits to establish or contest wills 
'Claims to Inheritance. 

Under Mahomtnedan law for lanxl only 
Do. for other jjroperty 
Under Hindoo law for land only 
Do. for other property 
X Under any other law for land only ... 

T Do. for other property 

[Suits to establish or contest the acts of Hindoo] 
Widows# ... 

jSuits relating to the Revenue * 

Mortgage on Immoveable Property. — 

Land only 
Other property 


Total 


111 


376 

803 

2,525 

2,786 

10 

33 

214 

571 


r>l 

11 

16 ] 

13 : 


38 


11 


101,261 22 , 296 ! 7 , 417 ! 5 


s. s 
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Description of Suits. 

District and Or- 
dinary Courts. 

District Small 
Cause Courts. 

Cantonment 
Small Cause 
Court. 

lS 

il 

Carried over 

Claims to Rioht op Pre-emption, 

Laud only 

Other property 

Suits to resume or assess rent.free land 

Suits regarding the relative rights of superior 
or inferior holders of land (other than rent 
free land) 

Suii'S FOR the Partition of Moveable Pro- 
pert v. 

Land only 

Other property 

iSuits regarding boundaries 

Suits for or relative to real property not includ- 
ed in the foregoing ... 

Grand Total ...| 

101,261 

1,040 

260 

161 

2,333 

],r>40 
811 
. 103 

8,878 

22,296 

7,417 

5 

116,405 : 

22,296 

7,4171 6 


Tbe Small Cause Courts disposed of 29,713 cases and the 
Sub-divisional Courts of 80,515, the District Courts of 35,249 
and the Superior Courts of G. The total value of all the suits 
disposed of was Rs. 83,84,621, 


A contested case occupied on an average in all the courts 
22 days in being decided, an uncontested one, 17. Thirty-two 
thousand five hundred and seventy-one cases were withdrawn 
or struck off the files of the courts without tidal, 6,597 were 
decreed ex farte, 32,529 by confession, 13,897 were adjusted 
by compromise and consent, 7,225 by arbitration, 20 128 were 
given wholly, 15,308 in part in favour of the plaintiff and 
17,428 were decided in favour of the defendants, objectors or 
insolvents. The Chief Appellate District Courts-Commis- 
sioners’-began the year with 569 cases in arrears- 7548 

new suits vyero instituted, of these 8,117 cases, 636 wore With- 
drawn, transferred er struck off without trial ; 879 were decid- 
ed in whole and 376 in pait for the appellants, 4,566 for the ' 
respondents, and 1,290 were remanded for further investiea 
tion. The total number of appeal cases decided by these comts 
was thus 7,747 leaving a balance pending of 370 days Each 
appeal occupied on an average 21 days. The Commissioners’ 

^ appellate suits 

and 5,832 new appeals were instituted. Of these 7,190 cases 
648 were withdrawn, transferred or struck 6ff without trial 623 
were decided in whole and 316 in part in favour of the Appel- 
ants, 3,481 in favour of Respondents, and 912 were remanded for 
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further iavestigation. The total number of cases disposed of 
was thus 1,310 leavings balance at the end of the year of 138 
suits. Each suit occupied on an average 72 days. In the 
Chief Appellate Courts-Commissioners’-there were 264 regular 
and 13 special appeals in arrear at the commencement of 
the year, which, with 1,055 new regular and 146 special ap- 
peals, made the regular appeals on the file amount to 1,319 and 
the special to 159 ; 453 Regular and 23 special appeals were 
struck off without trial, 124 regular and 23 special were de- 
creed in whole and 38 regular and 8 special in part for the ap- 
pellant ; 460 of the one class and 55 of the other were decided in 
favour of the respondent and 106' regular and 15 special appeals 
remanded for further investigation. In all, these Appellate 
Courts disposed of 1,181 regular and 133 special appeals leaving 
pending 138 and 26 suits respectively. A regular appeal occu- 
pied on an average 52 and a special suit 57 days. The aver- 
age value of suits , was Rs. 56. The bulk of litigation was for 
sums of Rs. 20 and under, and only 13,013 suits out of 1,50,683 
were for sums exceeding Rs. 100. As usual, parole debts, debts 
on written obligations and account were the staple of litiga- 
tion. The total amount under litigation was Rs. 83,84,621. 
The aggregate cost of suits increased from Rs. 7,33,947 to Rs. 
8,13,855 ; and the percentage of cost of suits to value from Rs. 
8-10-8 to Rs. 9. The income from process fees amounted to 
Rs. 2,01,014, of which Rs. 1,08,987 were expended leaving a 
balance to the credit of the fund of Rs. 92,026. Of 85,676 de- 
crees passed during the year, 33,136 or 38 per cent, were put in 
execution during the ' year, and 31,2.95 applications were made 
for execution of decrees passed in previous years. The aggregate 
value of decrees put in execution amounted to Rs. 49,66,394. 
Of these, 30,325 or 42*9 per cent, were completely executed, . 
15,882 or 220 in part, 17,342 or 24 per cent, struck off in default. 
Of the total amount realised by execution, (ms?. Rs. 14,3.9,850) 
*Rs. 4,23,026 or 29 per cent, were paid voluntarily into Court, 
Rs. 8,01,907 or 55 per cent, were paid aftej attachment, but be- 
fore sale of goods ; Rs. 2,14,907 or 15 per cent, was realized by 
sale of goods after attachment. There were 700 persons im- 
prisoned for debt during the year. 

Oudh . — There was a marked decrease in the number of civil 
suits instituted during the year, due partly to a better harvest 
and the improved position of the people. The numbers were 

1866 ... ... ... 24,012 

1867 ... ... ... 22,036 

The statement of the total number of suits disposed of is as 
follows : — 
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Oudh, 


Year. 


a 

eS 

a 

s 

s 
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Cu 

X 

0) 
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Decided on Trial. 


In favour cf 


In whole. I In part. 


18(U> 120,519, :i, .'{no' 3,720 5,515 1 ,84G; 
1807 122,558 8,378.2,840 5,315 1,453! 


3,382 

3.i;« 


cPi 


o 

o 

I 

13 


0 

1 ^ 


3,919 3, 175| 590l 25,0051 
3,334,2,019 27122,099, 


21 

IS 


Th(3re were 451) suits peiulini^ at tlie elo.se of the year. Thcrmm- 
her of suits (lecided ])y arbitration decreased from 876 to 714, a 
growing dislike oii the j)«art of suitors to thirS mode of settlement 
being observable. 

The following is a comimrativc statement of appeals to the 
Courts of Deputy Commissioners : — 


y ear. 

Total 

instituted. 

ejected 

and 

con finn- 
ed. 

Jlevor- 

sed. 

^lodi- 

Jied. 

lleturned 

for 

re -inves- 
tigation. 

Percentage 
of reversals 
to cases 
tried. 

Average 

number 

of 

days. 


1,373 1 

912 

22(» 

71 

GO 

17 

24 

18G7 

1,215 

820 

210 

06 

8G 

18 

2.3 


The average time ranged, in flje several districts, from 6 days in. 
Kheree to 56 in fSnltanj)oor. 

The statemenJ of ajipeals to Commissioners is as follow\s : — 


y car. 

Total in- 
stituted. 

Ilejccted 
ainl con- 
linned. 

Revers- 

ed. 

Modifi- 

ed. 

Returned 
for re -in- 
vestiga- 
tion. 

Percentage 
of rever- 
sals to cases 
tried. 

Average- 
number 
of days. 

18CG ... 

258 

15G 

28 

14 

19 

13 

48 

1807 ... 

209 

1G5 

27 

20 

22 

15 

56 

The 
vsloner s 

f()lh>\Ying shows the 
Conrt : — 

appeals in the Judicial Comm is- 

Year. 

Total in- 
stituted. 

Ilcjt?ctcd 
laiid con- 
firmed. 

Revers- 

ed, 

Modifi- 

ed, 

Returned 
for re -in- 
vestiga- 
tion. 

Percentage 
of reverses 
to eases 
tried. 

Average 
number 
of days. 

I8G6 ...1 

1 

332 

193 

8 

6 

16 

26 

3 

1867 ...; 

390 

236 

H 

3 

9 

20 

4 1 
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The following statement sliows the statistics of the val aes and 
’Costs of suits : — 


Year. 

Total value of 
suits. 

Total costs of 
suits. 

U ve rage 
value of 
each suit. 

A V e r a 
costs 111 
each suit. 

Percentage! 
of costs tO' 
value. 

1806 ... 

1867 ... 

.S5,63,093 15 1 

39,63,758 10 8 

2,19,682 14 11 

2,27,028 7 9 

269 7 8 

404 15 9 

16 4 0 

26 2 8 

7 6 3 

9 2 0 


Year. 

On bills of ex- 
change. 

On bonds andj 
other written 
instruments. [ 

Simple Abt. 

Suits on account 
bankers and 
traders. 

Claim respecting 
goods sold. 

Suits for detinue! 
of personal pro-| 
perty not in- 
cluded in thei 
foregoing. | 

Direct injury to 
property. 

1866 

27 

7,259 

4.736 

948 

3,806 

981 

1,564 

1867 

55 

7,122 

4,399 

431 

3,366 

704 

1,297 


The Judges decided 577 cases against 077 in the previous year ; 
the Assistant Commissioners, 5,581 against 6,278 ; the Extra 
Assistant Commissioners, 6,470 against 7,975 ; the Tehseeldars, 
8,363 against 8,56*9 ; and the Honorary Assistant Commis- 
sioners, 866 against 737, making 21,857 cases in all against 
24,231. 

The work done in the Small Cause Courts was as follows 


Court, 

Instituted. 

Disposed of. 

Pending. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

1866. 

1867. 

Lucknow City, 

3,315 

2,994 

3,290 

2,970 

25 

24 

Do. Cantonments, ... 

591 

590 

^8 

588 

3 

4 

Fyzabad do., 

206 

114 

206 

114 


... 


These courts were very popular among certain classes, espe- 
cially the traders. The business of the Lucknow city court 
as compared with those of the leading cities of the North 
Western Provinces was very great. The Lucknow court tried 
138 cases more than the other three courts put together. 

Central Frovinces , — The statistics of litigation in these pro- 
vinces are clearly shown by the following table : — » 




Number of cases in dif- 
ferent Courts. 
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The Central ProDinces. 


ICO<MO(MQO» OS' 

tOCOCOl--«50^«D .-nCO Ol r-i 


-sitninoo iC:jndo(ij 

\ 8 J 0 U 01 SSUJtt ] 
'Uio^ J^UUJ^SIBBV' 
-'BJC^xg[pu'B :pr«^Big 8 y' 
\saup 

-|oasqox HT’^NT 

piiu j 8 J'Bp];ao 8 iioj^ 




:t*i : : o , ; : 


^o^5n5rrr®ni?5 r- vS CO os ^ rH ci 

lOtO'-'tO »jOcO»~>*OC^ 

5 c> (M (M P-H -<}< 

~co'^o cs c-i o" o5 c^^i> <M 01 cc‘ 15“ 

OSOOICCHOOrHOS COO^OICOrHr-t '-I'-H 



Suits to compel specific performance of contracts ... 

Suits to set aside contracts and obligations on account of fraud, mistake, or ac 
Suits to comp^ or prevent particular actsljy way of mandamus or injunction 
Suits to settle partnership and other accounts 
Suits connected with religion and caste 
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Total ..'6,94lj31,915 16,206 1,383156,448 
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Lithjdtioii in thi (fatUral Provi ticeif. 


I'lie cjtses wore disposed of thus : — 

Withdrawn or struck off on dehiult 18- 

U noon tested cases in which decree jmssed ex ^xtrie 10 '3 
By confession .. ... 34’7 

By compromise and consent ... ... ... 12‘4 

By arbitration ... ... ... ... 0*9 

Total un contested ... ... ... 57 9 

Contested cases tried and decided in Court in 

favour of riain tiff, in whole ... 110 

in ])art ... 4 0 

ill favour of defendant - 5 5 


per cent. 

>> 
j) 
j j 
>5 


Total contested trials ... ... ... 22*1 ,, 

Cases struck off on defaidt sliowed an increase from 15 to 18 
per cent. The liigbest ]>erccntage of the total cases on the file 
was 32*2 per cent, in the Nagpore Snjall Cause Court. 

The number of appeals on the files of the Courts was 1,245, 
against 1,207. Of this iminber 827 wore instituted in the lovvei" 
Appellate or Dei^uty Coninussioiiers’ Courts, 309 in tlie Courts of 
Coniinissioners, and 109 in the Court of tlie Judicial C/onimis- 


siouer : — 

39 per cent, of the or<lers appealed against wore upheld 

35 „ „ modified 

8 „ „ . reversed 

5 „ „ remanded ; 

the remainder having been either withdrawn or struck off’ on de- 
fault. In the previous year 04 appeals had been upheld and 8 mo- 
dified. The average duration of an appeal was 10 days in Deputy 
Commissioners' Courts, and 42 days in Commissioners’. The 
value of the litigated property fell from Ks. 48,79,975 to Ks. 
30,01,079, accounted for by a few very heavy cases during the 
previous year. While the average value of each case for the 
whole Province was Rs. 77 in 1805, in 1806 it was Rs. 110, and 
in the year under report Rs, 61. There Avore 37 per cent, of the 
cases below 100 R.s., 57 per cent, below 5,000 Rs. and only 5 
per cent, above that value. The average cost of suits rose from 
Oi to 12 per cent, ' The average duration of contested cases Avas 
14 days, and 12 days in uncontented cases. Each suit was call- 
ed up for hearing, as in the previous year, 2J times on an 
average. The improvement in miscellaneous business was mark- 
ed. Of 27,942 applications for execution, 21,132 were disposed 
of on their merits, 5,120 struck off’ on default, and 1,690 were 
pending at the close of the year. Tlic decrees completely exe- 
cuted Avere 9,944, partially executed 7,666, and those in Avliioh no 
execution A\^as taken out, 3,522. There were 1,649 sales and 
1,377 sequestrations of real property, and 2,952 sales of persou- 
ii property, besides 701 persons imprisoned on execution, 



British Barmah . — The following tables give the statistics of litigation in British Burniah 


Litigation in Brillah Jhmnah. 
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British Burmah. 
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relating to administration of trusts and religious endowments 
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t H Cases less shown hi the District return of Sandoway and not explained.. 


Jirrar. 
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The value of original suits sliowed a decrease of Rs. 1,74,960.' 
The total increase of duty on original suits was Rs. 8,808. Tlic 
valu(3 of original suits decreased 12*46 per cent. Of original suits 
60*53 per cent, were decided on their merits ; 18*65 per cent, 
rejected, dismissed or transferred; 13*36 per cent, compromised, 
and 7*46 per cent, decided ex parte. The percentage of appeals 
to suits was 4*7, of these 018 out of 18,20)7 regular suits or 48*0 
were confirmed, 39*0 were reversed or modified, 4*4 rejected and 
8*0 otherwise disposed of. The longest average duration of a 
suit was in the Court of the Deputy Commissioner of Rangoon, 
210 days; — the lowest avcjragc duration was in the District Court 
of Sandoway, one day. 

The number and value of suits is shown in the follow- 
ing table : — 





1867, 


District. 

Number of 
suits. 

Value. 

Number of 
suits. 

V alue. 


\ Akolah 


Kupces. 


Bupoes, 

West Berar 

5,005 

0,44,001 

7,598 

8,41,040 

( !Mohkiir 

025 

4,02,150 

585 

4,40,571 


( Oomrawiitteo 

5,154 

0,80,405 

5,035 

4,54,794 

East Berar 

1 Do. Small 

j Cause Court ... 


511 


( Woon 

798 

1,19,267 

712 

90,423 


Total 

10,242 

19,00,405 

12,241 

18,38,G;14 


There was no decrease worthy of note in any part of the pro- 
vince ; whilst the continued increase in the Akolah District was 
very remarkable. Tiie absence of any similar increase in East 
Berar is probably due to the difficulties thrown in the way of the 
introduction of tlic Small Cause Court system into Berar, and to 
the fact that the convenience of the people was hardly so fully 
consulted, as regards the distribution of the Petty Civil Courts 
in East Berar as in West. 

The average value of each suit was 150 Rs. The following table 
shows the disposal of the litigation : — 




Deputy 

Asst. Comrs. 

Jndl. Ex- 



& Extra Asst. 

tra Asst. 

Tehsool- 

WJ2ST ttSUAll. 

( ommis- 
siouers. 

Commission- 

Com mis- 

dars. 



ers. 

siouers. 


Number of Courts ... 

2 

8 

2 

4 

Cases disposed of ... 

2 

i,074 

5,873 

C)70 

Average of each (k)urt per 





month ... 

t osa 

Ills 

244*71 

14 14 

East Behau. 





Number of Courts ... 

i 

8 

2 

4 

Cases disposed of ... 

18 

210 

2,784 

653 

Average per month ... 

•75 

2- JO 

lit) 

13-6 


llic percentage of costs to litigation ^\^\s Rs. K) to Rs. 17 in 
1800 aud the avei-age du-ratioii of a suit was 22*8 days. So many 
as 780 persons were iinprisont}d for d(;bt against 814 incarcerat- 
ed in 1806. Of tlieso 40 against 101 remained in conftne- 
inent at the close of the ^xntr. The number of suits left pend- 
ing was 497 against 423. In Akolah the Deputy Commissioner, 
out of a total of 319 Appeals received on his file, disposed of 
302 ; in Mehkur 52 were hied, and 51 were decided. The per- 
centage of reversals was in both districts 24 per cent. The average 
duration of an appeal was 45 days in Akolah, and 21 in Mehkur. 
In East Berar, out of 310 cases, two only were left undisposed of, 
the original orders being upheld in 213 and reversed in 02. The 
percentage of reversals, therefore, was 20 per cent. ; the average 
duration was 45 days. Appeals from the decisions of all Officers 
witli full powers were transferred from the Deputy Commissioners' 
to the Commissioners' Courts. But this change did not come 
into force till the last (quarter of 1807, when the Commissioner- 
ship of West Berar was also opened. Mr. Lyall then disposed 
of 15 Regular and 50 Special Appeals, upholding the original 
orders in the former class, and reversing them in 17 per cent, 
only of the latter. The Commissioner of^East Berar decided 04 
appeals, reversing the original order in 12 instances only, or 19 
per cent. The duration in both these Courts was very high, 
being 99 days in West, and 174 in East, Berar. Twenty-four 
civil appeals'were preferred to the Resident's Court; in 4 of these 
tlie 01 dors were upheld, iu 4 reversed and in 16 rejected. The 
lir/igwits of Berar are hardly acquainted with the nature or con- 
ditions of a special appeal, an ignorance which accounted for the 
largo prt>portiou of simple rojectioiLS. 
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Liiiyatiou in Mysore. 


Mysore. — The number of suits rose from 12,342 to 13,455 
and their value from Rs. 1G,G1,321 to Rs. 20,58,739 against Rs. 
39,85,431 in 18C5. The increase in suits on written promises 
for sums certain was from 5,322 to G,340, or 1,018. The general 
result is thus slicAvn : — 

Arrears of suits from 1866 ... ... ... ... 444 

Instituted during 1867... ... ... ... ... 13, 455 

licccived by transfer or remand ... ... ... ... 693 

Total for disposal ... ... 14,592 

These suits Avere disposed of in the foJIoAving manner : — 


Withdrawn and struck off ... ... ... 4,420 

Transferred ... ... ... ... ... 526 

4,946 

Decreed without contest. Ex parte ...* ... 2,308 

Do. By confession c. ... . ... 2,990 

Do. By compromise and consent ... 727 

Do. By arbitration ... ... 9 

C,034 

Oontosted and decreed for plaintiff in whole ... ... 1,755 

Do. do. in part ... ... 1,093 

Do. do. for defendant ... ... 425 

3,273 

Total di.spoBed of ... ... 14,253 

Pending at the close of the year ... ... 39 


14,592 

Arrears were reduced by 105 suits. The avernge duration of 
each Avas 3()'43 days. The percentage of suits decided by the 
Courts, is thus shewn. 



1867. 

1866. 

Percentage of work done by 

C'ases. 

Percent- 

age. 

Cases. 

Percent- 
age. , 

Pei shears 

Amildars 

8ir-Cauzy of Mysore 

Assistant Superintendents... 

Deputy 8u|)e!rinteadents 

Bangalore Court of Small Causes 

374 

5,766 

325 

688 

117 

6,457 

2*72 
42 01 
2-37 
5-01 
0-86 
47 03 

0 

5,845 

277 

547 

81 

6,244 

0 

45 09 
210 
4*20 
0-61 
48 '00 


13,727 

100* 

12,994 

100- 




Litlgailon in Coorg, 


197 



Percentage of cases decided. 




Non-suited 


In favor of 

In favor of 

or other- 


Plaiutiffs. 

Defeudants. 

wise dis- 
posed of. 

Small Cause Court 

88'J)7 

3-35 

7*68 

Aslitagrain Divusiou 

70-47 

410 

25*43 

Numlidroog ... ...j 

71*82 

431 

23*87 

Nugur ,, 

84-28 

3-43 

12*29 

Total 

64-71| 

3-l0| 

3-219 


In 18()6 there were 2,092 civil appeals, and in 1867 tliere 
were only 1193, a decrease of 899 appeals. Three hundred 
and eleven appeals were (lisposed of by Assistant Superinten- 
dents, 300 by Deputy Superintendents, 324 by Superintendents 
and 196 by tlie Judicial Oeinniission^r. The average duration 
of each appeal was 44 days as compared with 54 of the previ- 
. ous yeai'. The number of applications for the execution of de- 
crees increased from 7,362 to 8,190. In 874 cases real pro- 
perty was attached, and in 385 sold. There were 145 cases 
of imprisonment on execution, compared witj^ 113 in the previ- 
ous year. 

Coor'g . — The number of suits wfxs 1,156, and only 16 suits had 
remained pending giving an aggregate of 1,172 suits for 1867 ; 
a decrease of 19 or 1*59 per cent. Of these only 5 suits remained 
pending. Of the 1,164 suits disposed of, 941 or 79*30 percent, 
were adjudged in favour of plaintiffs, and 28 or 3*38 per cent, for 
defendants. Out of the 941 suits in favour ot* plaintiffs, 64 
were disposed of on the razeenamah of the parties, 382 on 
confession of judgment or consent of the defendants, and 495 
on actual trial ; Avhilst 195 were otherwise disposed of by dis- 
missal, &c. The percentage of decisions in favour of plaintiffs, 
was 80*84, against 78*42 in 1806. The percentage of suits ac- 
tually decided upon trial was 42*52, againstf 40*15 in 1866. The 
original suits were disposed of in the following manner : — 



1866. 

1867. 

by Soubadars of 2 towns 

40*49 

32-82 

t, ,, ,, 6 talooks 

47 77 

53-35 

„ Duryaft Cutcherry 

11*39 

12*37 

,, Superintendent of Coorg 

•35 

0*77 

>, European Assistant Supdt. 


1 0-69 i 

1 
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Madras. 


The })r<)portion of suits for lauded property to suits for personal 
was 1*68 per cent., against 1*11 in 18G6; irrespective of Revenue 
suits wijicli made it 4*G() per cent. The value of the litigation in- 
cre:is(?(] by Rs. 40,872 or 33 20 per cent. The average amount 
litigated in each suit was Rs. 173 against Rs. 138 in 186G. The 
averao(‘ duration in original suits was 42 days, against 52 in 
1(S0(). d'he longest time occu[ucd in the disposal of any suit was 
3.92 days, against 580 days in 1S(K), and 730 in 18GB. Assuming 
the total population at 127,089 souls, there was a proportion of 
one suit to 109 persons against one to 103 in 18GG, and of 
Rs. 1-9-5 litigated to eacdi pi‘rson jxgainst Rs. 1-3-3 in the 
year previous. The costs of original suits amounted to Rs. 
15,519 n.gainst Rs. 12,323 in 18G0, and tlie average cost of each 
suit (Uspos(-id of was Rs. 13-5-4, agu.iust Rs. 10-8-9 in 186(). 
There vveni 75 judicial appeals preferred during the year, and 
only 4 of the year previous remained undisposed of. This gave 
an aggregate of 79 ap]\eals, against 102 in the year preceding. 
The number of ap[)oals adjudged in favour of appellants ai)(| 
respondents were respectively 2G and 32; wliilst in 18GG Hie 
numbers stood at 23 a.nd 54. No appeals were pending 
at the close of Hie year, exec;])t 8 cases in the revenue courls. 
There were 4 ,a|jpoais made to the Judicial Commissioner at 
Rangalore. The average duration of each appeal suit was 4G 
against 73 days. 


( UAVTKn V. 

THE CMIMJXAL COURTS. 

Madras . — In 18G7 the High Court disjiosed of 207 Criminal 
Petitions by dismissing 142 without perusaJ of record, confirming 
19, amending 17, reversing 21, otherwise disposing of 1 with- 
out perusing the record and of 2 after perusing the record 
and by remanding two. The Sessions Courts referred 78 
sentences of death tor confirmation of which G3 were confirmed, 
10 amended or modified and 2 reversed. Of G7 references in 
criminal cases 50 wore disposed of. Of 1,812 cases tried 
’by the Sessions Courts, and reviewed by the High Court, the 
records in 23 were called up, in 7 the sentences were confirmed; 
in 3 quashed or reversed, and in 17 modified or amended. 

During the year 132,380 offences of all kinds were committed, 
being 10*1 per cent, less than in 1G66, and 6*8 per cent, less 
than the average of three years. In these cases, 273,689 per- 
sons were concerned. Of cases loported G5*6 per cent, and 
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per cent, of tlie persons accused were brouglit to trial. 
WLiJe in 77*5 per cent, of tlie cases tried, convictions were ob- 
tained, 67*3 per C('nt. of the persons tried were convicted. 
21*3 per cent, of lost property tvas recovered, and 17*4 per cent, 
of cases went by default. One in 142 of the population appeared 
to answer a charge before a Court. 

Uijder the Penal Code, 75,311 offences involving 173,045 per- 
sons, were committed, being a decrease of 4,103 ; 52‘2 2 xu cent, of 
cases and 52*3 percent, of persons concerned were brought to trial. 
Of lust property 24 per cent, was recovered. O [fences against the 
person shewed 21,493 cases, against 20,90.9 in 1800. During the 
year 222 murders were connnitted, being 20 less than in 1800. 
Convictions were obtained in 109 cases, or 49 per cent. In these 
easels, 534 persons were su])posed to be concerned, and 472 of tlieni 
(88*3 per cent.) were produced, of whom 130, or 33*1 per cent, 
wei’o convicted ; 94 were sentenced to death ; 84 to transporta- 
tion for life; atul 2 wore pronounci'd to be insane. Th(‘re were 80 
cuipahle homici<les in 49 of which eases cnnivictions were obtain- 
ed. Da.eli case on a,n average involved t hiee i>ersons. I'lie propor- 
ti(m (jf cases of iirnrder and (udpahle homicide taken together, 
in wliich convictions were obtaJnecl, was 52*3 per cent There were 
245 attempts to commit suicide reported, ng^nst 170 in J8Gt) ; 
113 cases of causing ndscarriage and abflfeonment of olV- 
s])ring in which 200 ]>ersons were coiieei iu^d, but only 2() were 
puni,she<l in 19 cases; 83 persons punished ibj' kidnapfang or 
ahdiicliou in 33 cases reported ; 15 persons ordy were con- 
victed of rape out of 84 charges, and only one person was 
<‘<>n\ ieted of prostitution of minors, 9 cases l>eing entered, 
d’here were 19,(]()6 charge.s of hurt, assault, and wiongful res- 
traint, 10,167 (51*G per cent) of which were ti’ied and of these 
45 '6 per cent were convicted. 

Of offences against property with violence tljero were 8,032 
cases, involving 19,224 persons. Of these, 5,198 pei-sons were 
tried, and 3,181 (6 IT per cent,) convicted. The pioperty lost was 
Us. 5,85,802, of which lis. 77,622, or 13'2 jier cent, wore roco- 
vei*ed. There was a great decrease in this class of offences 
amounting to 24*8 per cent. Dacoit.ies fell to oiic-half nearly 
of the previous year’s numbers. Tiiis vvavS to be expected in a 
year of sufficient plenty, occurring after one of great distress. 
The number was 533, and convictions won? obtained in 130 eases 
— 24*3 per cent : 145 cases arose in bouses and villages, the 
rest in fields, bigbways, &c. Torchlight gang robberies fell to 
Go, against an annual average of 165 for the four previous velars, 
a decrease of 60*6 per cent : 27*7 per cent of the robbers wej*e 
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convicted. In dacoities, 534 persons, or 31*4 per cent, of 1,G99 
persons produced, were punished: 17*1 per cent, of property 
lost was recovered. There were 812 cases of robbery against 
1,124 in 1866, shewing a decrease of 27*7 per cent. There 
were 0,883 house-breaking gases, against 8,586 in ]806 — a 
decrease of 19*8 per cent. Rs. 4,40,337 of property was lost, of 
which Rs. 55,306 (12*4 per cent.) were recovered. Of persons 
arrested 08 |>er cent, were convicted, and 10 ])er cent, of property 
lost was recovered. In Madras Town 31 percent, of property 
was recovered. 

There wjis a decrease of 9*9 i>cr cent, in 1807 in the 
total nuniber of ofieiice.s against property witliout violence. 
There were 22,594 cases reported, of which 19,002 came under 
t he head of Theft. There was a slight decrease under the head 
malicious offences against Property, 4,848 otfeucos having been 
committed against 5,115, in the previous year ; 50 per cent, of 
cases were brought to trial, aiuLiii 02*9 per cent, of these eases 
conviction was obtained. 335 offences were reported under the 
head Forgery and offences against the currency. There were ISO 
cases of forgery in which 405 persons were supposed to be con- 
cerned. There were 302 jwsons produced, of whom 116 only 
were committed ^ the Higher (kmrts, whei e 07 were convicted. 
Six cases were Hied by the Higli Court, in which 0 persons 
were concerned. The whole were convicted and sentenced. 
Only 11 cases of counterfeiting, or altering coin, were brought 
forward, and in only one of these was conviction obtained : 129 
cases of uttering or possessing counterfeit coin were reported. 
156 persons were concerned, of whom 130 were produced, and 
<)8 convicted in GO cas^s. Fifty per cent, of persons were convict- 
ed to every luO offences against the currency. Only five cases of 
framl relating to stamps, and throe cases of offences relating to 
trade and projKu ty marks, w’ere reported throughout the Presiden- 
cy. The numlcr of contempts and offences against public justice 
increased from 2,950 in 1866 to 3,522 in 1867. Thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred (^nd eighty-seven offences were reported under 
miscellaneous heads, of which 53*2 per cent, were brought to 
trial: 61*7 per cent, of these cuses were proved, and 55*2 
per cent, of persons were punished. Four cases of bigamy 
brought forward wxre not proved, and 133 cases of adultery, 
^vere brought forward, in Avhich 159 persons were produced for 
trial, of whom 14 only were convicted and punished. T])ere 
were 57,075 offences against Special laws, shewing a consider- 
able decrease. There were 83*3 per cent, of cases ; and 82‘4 
per cent of iiersons concerned, brought' to trial. Convictions 
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were obtained in 84*G per cent, of cases tried ; and of persons^ 
tried, 79*6 per cent, were punished ; 13*7 per cent, of cases 
went by default ; 41*8 per cent, of property lost was recovered. 
Eighteen cases of trespass by European British subjects 
were charged, in which 12 persons were punished. There were 
233 offences against tlie Railway Act, in which 285 persons were 
punished. One hundred and forty-eight persons were convict- 
ed in 47 offences against the Mercliant Seamen’s Act. In 186G 
there was the same number of offences, but only 95 persons were 
punished. Eight thousand eight hundred and forty-one offences 
were reported under the Madras Town Police Act against 12,065 
in 1866. The Toavu Police Magistrates disposed of 5,923 cases, 
in 4,3cS8 of which (74 per cent.) convictions Avere obtained, 
Nine thousand one hundred and eiglity-three persons were pro- 
duced, of whom 6,604, or 71*9 per cent. Avere convicted. There 
Avas a decrease in offences against the Revenue LaAvs ; 2,001 
were reported, against 2,319 in ]86(). Abkarry cases increased 
from 1,136 in 1866 to 1,427 in 1867. 'Convictions Avere obtain- 
ed in 82 per cent, of cases re]KU‘tcd, and 82*8 per cent, of persons 
arrested Avere convicted. 

Out of 27,031 offences reported to Heads of Villages, 
23,018 Avere disposed of, against 36,229 fences and 30,400 
disposed of in 1866. Seventy-lbur per ciBb. of all cases re- 
sulted in conviction, against 70*6 per cent, in 1866. Thir- 
ty-seven thousand five hundred and fifty-eight cases under 
the Penal Code Avere summarily disposed of by Magis- 
trates, against 89,523 in 1866 : 19*5 per cent, of all cases 
summarily tried under the Penal Code were disposed of by 
Magistrates Avitb full powers, 19*2 per cent, by Subordinate 
Magistrates of the first class and tlie remainder, or 61*1 per cent, 
by Subordinate Magistrates of the second class : 56 per cent, of 
persons tried were convicted. Tavo liundred and nineteen cases of 
robbery were disposed of by Magistrates Avitb full poAveis, 
against 183 in 1866. There were 24,519 cases tried, under Spe- 
cial Laws, by Stipendiary Magistrates ag^ainst 25,270 in 1866. 
The decrease since 1864 amounts to 26*7 per-cent; 47,933 per- 
sons were tried, of AA^hom 38,518, or 80*3 per cent, were convict- 
ed. Heads of Villages summarily determined 23,018 cases, in 
which 34,544 persons were tried, of whom 27,203, or 78*7 per 
cent, Avere convicted ; 85,095 cases in all Avere summarily dis- 
posed of by Magistrates and Heads of Villages, shewing a de- 
crease of 10*6 per cent, as compared with 1866. 169,658 persons 
were charged, of whom 114,596, or 67*5 per cent, Avere convicted. 
One thousand eight hundred and nineteen cases were tried by the 
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Ingliev Courts. Of persons tried, 2,207, or 57*5 per cent.,, 
Avere convicted: This was a slight falling off from the previous 
year, rn which GO’S per cent, were convicted. The average of the 
. piist five years was 50 per cent. l>iminution of grave crime 
caused a decrease in tlie number of cases tried. 57*1 per 
cent, of persons tried by Principal Sadder Ameens, and 50*5 
per cent, of persons tried by Session (-ourts were convicted. J5e- 
ibre the liigli Court, 75*3 per cent, of persons tried were con- 
victed ; 119,549 persons wore punislied in 1807, against 
134,378 in 1856 — a decrease of J1 jiev cent. ; 90 iktsoiis were 
sentenced to death — 94 for inurdtu-, one for abetment of inur- 
.der, and oue» for dacoity with murder. There was a very 
striking decrease in the number of ]>ersons sentenced to trans- 
portation. Only 180 wc^rc so sentenced, against 537 in 
1800 (a decrease of 06*4 per cent.), and against an average of 
525 in the four last 3 ^ea.rs. The decrease was chiefly under the 
heads of Dacoity and House hix'aking. Oidy 3,307 ])ersons of 
Avhom 27 were dacoits and v«>l)btu*s, whipped, against 0,078 

in 1800 — a decrease of iH'arly one-half. Th(i rest wme principal- 
ly honse-hreakers a.n<l thicxfs. 00,557 persons w'cre fined, against 
02,123 in 1806. 'I’lie lolal ainoinil hwiod w^as Us. 3,08,504, 
against Rs. 2,90, 2C^ in 1S(H). The followiag is a. (?oinparative 
summary of all CWiiinial Judicial ])r()ee(.Miings anainst ])ersons 

from 1864 to 1867:— 



1867. 

1866. 

1805. 

18C4. 

Total number of persons arreated 

anti proceeded against 

173,485 

188,854 

175,219 

176,694 

N, B. — Proportion of persons pro- 

ceeded against one in 

142 

128 

1,36 

1,38 

AcquitU’d and Dluchanjcd. 

Under Penal Code ... ... 31), 020 4;?,.‘i0r> 

40.617 

5!,78:i 

Do. Special Laws 

16,762 

18. HD 

18,238 

]7,(>20 

Total discharged, &c — 

56,682 

61,424 

58,885 

69,403 

Percentage of persons discharged to 

persons prosecuted 

32 6 

32-5 

33-6 

39-2 

^onr'ictcd and Sent met 

To death ... 1)6 

(L 

1)1 

lol 

105 

,, transportation ... 

18t> 

5,'{7 

495 

• 616 

,, imp^ysoiimeiit ... 

41),4()3 

65,541) 

46,329 

37,1:12 

,, whipping 

2,i):i2 

6,078 

3,986 

2 ,r>:io 

,, hue 

63,823 

02,123 

07,966 

69,005 

other punishments, (security for 

good behaviour, maintenanec of 
orders, &c. ) 

363 




Total convicted ... 

116,803 

134,378 

118,877 

109,688 

Percentage of persons convicted to 

persons prosecuted 

67 3 

09-4 

60*3 

60*7 
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Out of 180 murderers 41 were persons of the Mudali, Naidu, 
and Clietty castes ; 40 Parialis and other low castes : 10 Chris- 
tians, 2 Mussulmans, and 4 Moplays and Lubbays committed 
murder. Out of 117 persons convicte<l of attempt at suicide, 47 
were of the Naidu and Mudali castes, and 23 were low caste per- 
sons. In petty cases of causing hurt, tljc !Naidus and Chetties 
largely preponderate, as also in petty avssauit. Robberies and 
dacoities are committed chiefly by Pariahs, Koravcrs, wan- 
dering tribes and low castes. Only 24 Mussulmans were 
convicted in these crimes out of a total of 880 persons. Naidus 
and Mudalis contributed 99. Pariahs, hill and wandering tribes 
and other low castes are the principal house-bi'eakers ; but here 
again Naidus, Mudalis, &c., contribute 20 per cent, of the whole. 
Tliey also figure largely ii) tbeft, accompanied by Pariahs, Kora- 
vers, Moravers, and other low castes. 70l Mussulmans commit- 
ted theft out, of a total of 12,930 persons convicted. Out of (>7 
forgers, II were Rralunins, aiul 31 Naidus and Mudalis. Five 
East Indians committed forgery. The fabricators of false 
evidence are chiefly Naidus, Mudalis, and low castes. Out 
of 51,047 convicted offciulers, 30 were EuropoAiis one of 
whom committed murder, and 23 were guilty of acts of petty 
violence; there were 50 East Indians, 23 of whom committed 
effences against property ; 1,953 wm-e Brahmins, chiefly con- 
cerned in petty cases ; 10,549, or 32 per ( ('nt., of the whole 
number, were Naidus, Mudalis, &c. ; Pai iahs a, ml low castes fur- 
nished 27 per cent. Only 2,040 Mussulmaus (5 per cent, of the 
wliole) were ooi»victed of offences chiefly under petty heads. 

Bovihay . — Tljo working of the Criminal Courts in the Regu- 
latioii districts showe<l a general increase in the graver crimes. 
Idle following statement shows the trials held by the District 
Courts ; — 
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Two hundred and four appeals were preferred from these de- 
cisions to the Higli Court Forty-four against 40 persons in 
18GG-67 were sentenced to death, 89 against 89 to transportation 
for life, J98 agaiuvst 50 to transportation for a limited period, 
7,(>24 against 7,(398 to imprisonment, 25,762, to 7,841 to line 
and imprisonment and 4()() against 487 were whipped. Ses- 
sions Judges and District Magistrates in Regulation districts 
confirmed the sentence of tlie lower Courts in 1,808 ap- 
peals which came before them against 1,452 in 18(3(3-67, re- 
versed the sentence in 478 against 887, altered the sentence 
in 188 against 179, disposing altogetliC3r of 1919 against 
2018. The cases filed and in arrears in the Court of Small Causes 
at Kurrachce Avere 2,008, and the number of decisions was 1,556. 
'Idui corresp(»nding numbers for tbe previous year were 1,903 and 
1,()2L There were 1,628 preliminary inquiries hold by Magis- 
trates in tbe Disl riots, of wliich 1,026 oases involving 2,063 per- 
sons were committed to the Sesvsions Courts, and 602 cases in- 
Aajiviiig 1,8(39 persons wore discharged. There were employed in. 
tbe Districts 12 District Magistrates, 27 Assistant aiul Deputy 
Magistrates, and 365 persons invested in difterent degrees witli 
M.agbsterial powers. 

ShidlL — The number of offences tried in Sindli was 11,410, the 
number of offenders being 17,059. I'lie proportion of convic- 
tions to tlje wliolo number of persons tried was only 47 per cent, 
against 54 per cent, in the previous year. Of the cases tried 21 
Avere* of murder, 18 of culpable homicide, 4 of attempt to mur- 
der, 2 of causing miscarriage, 52 of grievous hurt, 2,748 of hurt, 
criminal force and assaults, 9 of kidnapping, 12 of rape, 16 of 
^mnatiiral offences, 2,011 of tlieft or misappropriation of cattle, 
2,559 t)f other simple tiiefts and misappropriations, 3 of dac^oity, 
33 of highway robbery, 2 1 of aggravated thefts, extortions, &c., 
695 of receiving stolen property, 414 of Imnse-breaking, &c., 8 of 
f‘.rg(iry, 68 of adultery, 38 of false evidence, 4 of offences relat- 
ing to coin and stamps, and 2,674 of other offences. Of the sen- 
fences passed 8 were of death, 11 of transportation for life, 1 of 
transportation for more than ten and less tli an 14 years, 8 of 
transportation from 7 to 10 years, 3^,972 of imprisonment for dif- 
ferent periods, 3,555 of fine only, and 1,154 of fine in addition to 
imprisonment. The punishment of whipping was more sparing- 
ly inflicted in 1867 than in 1866 In the former year 51 ju- 
veniles and 418 adults were whipped in lieu of other punish- 
ment against 2 and 607 respectively; and 62 against 89 were 
Avliipped in £\ddition to other punislurient. 
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Bengal . — The following table shows the number of persons 
tried by the High Court in its Original Criminal Jurisdiction ; — - 
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Of the 252 persons convicted during 18G7, 19 were sentenced 
to transportation for periods varying from 7 to 14 years, 10 to 
penal servitude for periods varying from 4 to 10 years, 14 to 
rigorous imprisonment for terms of 4 to 7 years, 19 to tlie same 
punishment for 3 years, 39 for terras of 2 years to 2 years and a 
half, 35 for from 15 to 18 months, and 110 lor one year and under. 
Besides tliese, one person was sentenced to simple iniprisonmeiit 
and six persons were fined. 

Including the appeals from the Non-Regulation districts the 
aggi'egate appellate work of the High Court for 1 867 Avas as 
under : — 

Trials referred under Chapter XXVI II. of the Cri- 
minal Procedure Code ... ... 89 

Trials re vised under Chapter XXIX. of the Criminal 
Procedure Code ... " ... ... 247 

Trials appealed ^nndcr Chapter XXX. of the Crimi- 
nal Procedure Code ... *... .. 1,059 

Miscellaneous cases not coming under the foregoing 
headings ... ... ... ... 115 

1,510 

Tim 89 cases for confirmation of sentence of death involved 
11.5 persons, in regard to 106 of whom the sentences Avereoon- 
Rrmed, in regard to one person quashed and the case remanded 
for new trial, 7 persons were acquitted, aud^tlie case of tlie ro' 
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niaitting ojae person was pending at the close of the year. There 
were adjudicated by the High Court as a Court of Revision 24 ^ 
cases and in 81 of these the sentences were confirmed, in 11 
modified, and in 135 reversed; while 20 cases remained tinder 
trial at the close of the year. In appeals under Chapter XXX. 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, the orders of tlic Sessions Judge 
were confirmed in 840 cases, modified in 68, amd reversed in. 
54; while 2 cases were remanded for re-trial, and 95 remained 
undecided at the close of the year. Tlie total number of mis- 
cellaneous cases heard by the Court was 115, in 43 of which ihe 
petitions were rejected, while in 65 the orders of the lower 
courts were confirmed, and in one reversed. The following re- 
turn exhibits a comparison of the number of commitments tried 
by the Courts of Sessions in the Regulation districts, including 
tiic returns of the Non-Regulation districts. The decrease was 
owing to the exceptionally large amount of crime in 18G(> con- 
se(][uent on the famine. 



Cases. 

Personfi, 

Convicted and sentenced to fine, imprison- 



ment or fci’ansportation 

Referred for coiifirination of sentence to 

1,267 

2,888^ 

the High Court 

79 

no 

Acquitted 

549 

1,807 

Conuiiitineuts pending at the end of the year 

206 

508 


2,101 

5,313 


The number of appeals heard by the Sessions Courts in the 
Regulation and Non-Regulation districts aggregated fur 1867 
as follows : — 

Appeals in criminal trials ... 3,649 

„ miscellaneous cases ... ... ]9,5 


... 3,844 

Of the 3,649 appeals from orders passed by Magistrates in cri- 
minal trials, 485 were rejected; while in 2,245 cases the orders 
were confirmed, and in 919 either modified or reversed. Of the 
195 miscellaneous appeals, 94 were rejected, while in ff4 cases 
the orders appealed from were confirmed, and in 37 modified or 
reversed. The number of appeals pending at the end of 1867 
was 128. The different degrees of punishment awarded by tho 
Sessions Judges during 1867, were as follows : — 

ZAZ 
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, (%‘iiue in Bengal, 


Sentenced to death 


105 

,, to trarinpoi tation 

or iniprisonmejit lor life 

194 


for 14 years 

2;i 


for 12 ,, 

1 

? > yy 

for U) ,, 

215 


for 8 ,, 

7 

yy yi 

for 7. ,, 

451 

> ’ yy 

for 0 ,, 

32 


for 5 ,, 

480 


for 4 ,, 

i38 


for ;t „ 

378 


for 2 „ 

249 

yy yy 

for I yenr 

215 

y y ^ *y 

;‘'iiicd and diaebarged, &e. 

for loaa than on 

ear 293 


81 


Total 

. 2,8(52 


'•Jlio number of cases in wliicli capital senieuice was ])a.sse(l, was 
74 in 21 districts, the number of persons sentenced being- [ 0 ;>. 
Tbc largest number of iiersons so s(uiteneed in any one district 
was in JDinagepore, where 10 pcrsoiisS wei-e sentenced to death. 
Including the JNon-llegKlation (.-ourts the aggi*(^gate number , of 
])crsons tried by Magistrates is thus exhibited : — 

Kuinber of cases tried by ^la^isirates 
lunber <if persons iincbn- tri al 
Kumber of persons convicted 
I<uml)er of ijersoiiB committed 
IS umber of i)Gi-sori» released 
Niuni)©!’ of jjcrsons otherwise disposed (d 

Number of persons remaining nndcr trial at the eiul of the year ... 
rercentage of persons convicted and committed to immbe^ nndcr trial ’ 54 
1 Percentage of persons released ... ... ^2 

'J'he total number of cases ponding before thcj Magisli'ates at the 
close of 1867 was 1,752 concerning persons, of whom 937 

Avere in jail, 1,1)59 on l)ail, and on recognizance. Of these 
cases 14 had been on trial fo» more than a year, 3 for more tliaii 
six mouths, and 35 for more tliaii three months ; the total num- 
ber of cases pending beyond three months being 52 against 57 
of the preceding year. 'J1ie percentage of ptn^sons convTcted and 
cominiited to the number tried was o4, and of j)ersons released 
42. Of the 72,984 j,>ersons convicted after trial, 19,230 Averc 
sentenced to various terjus of imprisonment, cS,615 were visited 
Avith lighter punishments, inclusive of Avliipping administered in 
3,915 cjises, ami 45,239 wore fined. The amount of fines im- 
port d by Magistrates Avas lis, 5,01,051, of Avhich Rs. 3,40,050 
was realised. The general average duration of each case approxi- 
mately was 11 as against 12 days, the average of the precedim^ 
year. Including the returns from the Non-Regulatiou Proving 
c^js the entire amount of criminal business disposed of by and 
pending before the Magistrates, was as follows : — 


7o,G73 
141,0L>8 
72,984 
4,ia() 
59, 759 
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Disposed Pending, 

Caso8 of non-bailable ami bailable 

offences and a i>pen la ... 75,247 1,7^4 

IVIiscellansons cm sea .. 180,508 2,258 

Cases under Chapter XXII. of 

the Criminal Procedure Code 405 42 

"^5’g7250 47)4 4 


Tlie appeals from Suhordiiiate Magislnvtes lieanl by Magistrates 
of districts were 1,412 in number, of wliicli 80 were rejected ; 
while in 840 the orders of the Subordinate Magistrates were 
confirmed, and in 483 modified or reversed. 4'lic llonoraiy 
magistrates in the Uegnlation districts decid('d 881 cases con- 
cerning 1,570 persons. 'Idiirty-seven a]>peaJs wer<^ preferred 
from their <lecisk)us, of which 2 were rejected ; while their or- 
ders were confirmed in 15 cases, aTid modified or reversed in 20 
cases. The Honorary Magistrates in tlie Non-Reg ulatiou Pjo- 
vinces decided 318 cases concerning 080 persons. Eight ap- 
])cals were preferred from their d(i(‘.isio*ns, of which one wa.s r(^- 
jeeted ; while their orders were conlivinod in 2 cases, and modi- 
fied or reversed in 5. 

A public ])rosecutor was appointed in ISOO, and a distinct 
department was added to the office of the Solicitor to Clovcriiment 
for the condiKft of criminal laisiuess. Arrangements were also 
made for enabling tlie jmblic ])rose(m1r)r to watcb (w cry kuious 
ca,so passing through the Polic'e C.Vmrt of (dalentia, a.nd for facili- 
tating tlio execution of his duties in regard to suclj cases. 

NorUi-Wentem Dvovlncef ^. — Tlie following is a Statement of 
Offences reported, and of persons tried, convicted, and acquitted 
in til e year 1867: — 



Murder, 

(lulpalde homicide, 

[Grievous hui-t, 

Rape, 

Bacoity, 

Theft, 

Receiving stolen j^roporty, 

Robbery, 

House* break iug, ... 

Criminal breach of trust, and other! 
olTeuces; 

Total 


;i28 

245 

56 

201 

55! 

25,711 

I,913| 

263 

13,093 


363i 

23r» 

33; 

170 

52' 

8,7-i3 

1,048 

204' 

1,653 


54,597 84,228 


96,450 07,644 


31,600 } 64,754, 


31,696! 


905 


64,754 995| 
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Crime In the North Western Provincrr, 


Honorary Magistrates dealt with G,79() ofFend^ers, 2,067 of 
whom were acquitted and 4,025 convicted. The District Courts 
tried .97,356 offenders, 31,6.96 were acquitted and 64,754 con- 
victed. There remaining pending at tlie close of the year 995 
agjdiist 906 cases carried from the previous year. Each case occu- 
pied in the District Courts an average of 10 days. 18,281 per- 
sons were sentenced to imprisonment, being fewer by 3,200 
than the number so sentenced in 1866. Oidy 799 persons were 
sentenced to simple imprisonment. 14,158 persons were sen- 
tenced to im])ris()nment not exceeding six months, 2,063 per- 
sons to imjaisoinnmit not exceeding one j^ear. and 2,065 per- 
sons to im])risonment exceeding one year. 36,134 persons were 
fined during the year, to an aggregate amount of Rs. 3,27,378, 
of which Rs. 2,35,282, or a proportion of 72 jjer cent., were 
realized. Rs. 23,439 were ordered to ];e paid as compensation 
for loss or damage, under Section 44, Criminal Procedure Code, 
of Avliich Rs. 10,861, or, 46 per cent., were lealized. The total 
number of persons fiogged umler the provisions of Act IV. of 
1864 was 3,138, of whom 2,505 were adults and 633 juveniles, 
— sliowing a decrease of 771 of tlie former and 37 of the latter. 
Four hundred and eiglity persons were wliippod as punishment 
on a seciond conviction. .The Sessions (Joints tried 8,632 crimi- 
nals, acquitted 630 and coiivicti^d 1,730, leaving 1,182 waiting 
tria-1 at, the close of tluj year. I’lie }>unishiu(mts awarded wove 
as follows : — 


Years, 

1 Death. 

Trail si)ortati oil. | 

Imprisounieiit. 

^Miipping. 

1 806, 

i 

io:j 

200 I 

' l,7o6 

9 

1867, 

7.*1 

108 

lArui 

7 


'i lie High ( ■♦uirt convicted 523 criminals. Thus in all tlie 
courts 107,778 persons were dealt with, 34,993 got off, 71,032 
were convicteil and^^ 2,183 roimuiicd for trial. 1die following 
were the penalties inHict,ed b y the High Court: — 


rciialtics. 

1867. 

1866. 

Death, 

73 

80 

Transportation tor life. 

15 

16 

I)itto above 7 and not exceeding 14 years, 


2 

Iinprisoiixnent for life, 



Ditto above 12 and not exceeding 21 years. 



Ditto above 5 and not exceeding 10 years, 

34 

19 

. not exceeding 5 years, ... . .. 

147 

142 

-lip 
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Magistrates of districts rejected 145 appeals from the decisions 
of their subordinates, confirined 8,779 sentences, modified andre- 
versed 446, leaving 81 pending trial. The Sessions Courts re- 
jected 504 appeals from the decisions of Magistrates, confirmed 
1,091 sentences and reversed or modified 178, leaving 79 pend- 
ing. 

The High Court confirmed 364 sentences, modified 178 and 
reversed 109. In the Terai District the total number of ascer- 
tained offences was 215, against 261 in 1866, the greatejr pro- 
portion of which, as usual, were cattle-thefts. The percentage 
of convictions rose from 56 to 70 per cent. There were no 
Sessions cases. 

The Piinjdh . — There were 531 tribunals for the disposal of 
Criminal, Civil and llcveniie cases, or about one tribunal to 
33,000 persons. Of the Judges, 488 were stipendiary and 
43 non-stipendiary ; 234 were Europeans, and 330 natives. 
The number of Criminal cases was 49,403, of which 
13,698 were non-bailable and 35,705 bailable ; of these -six 
were heard and decided by tlie Chief Court, 680 by Courts of 
Sessions; 683 by Magistrates invested with enhanced powers 
under Acts XV. of 1862 ; 21,474 or 45 per cent, by single Ma- 
gistrates exercising full powers, paid and unpaid ; 16,983 or 36 
percent, by Subordinate Magistrates of the fiist class; 8,243 cases 
or 17 per cent, by Subordinate Magistrates of the second class; 
41,740 or 88 per cent were decided by Magistrates and 

5,643 or 12 per cent by uiiimid Magistrates; 16, 823 or 35 
per cent by European, and 30,660 or 65 per cent by Native 
Magistrates. The total number of persons brought to trial was 
113,931, or 10,2.53 more than in 1866 ; the number of wit- 
lesses was 119,201. Of the cases under trial, all were 
iisposed of but 407 affecting 971 persons. Of persons 
ified for non-bailable offences, numbering 21,586, 3’2 per 
;jent. were committed to the Sessions, «58’6 per cent, were 
^unished by Magistrates, and 38 per cent, were acquitted or dis- 
charged. Of persons tried for bailable offences, amounting 
;o 91,106, 10 per cent, were committed, 61*9 per cent, convict- 
2 d, and 37'9 acquitted. The following table shows the nature 
)f the sentences passed : — . 
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1 

1 

i 

1867. 

Description of Punishment. 

N u in her 

Percentage 


of 

of the 


persons 

♦ whole * 


punished. 

iiumlier. 

Trans])ortJition, 

'.57 

0 2 

liuprihonineut with fioe, 

8,625 

116 1 

Do. with whipping, 

173 

O--. 1 

Do. with hue and wliipping, 

252 

0 '3 

Do. without tine or whipping, 

3,614 

5-2 

Whijiping and fino, 

24 

0 04 

Whipping aloue, 

1,552 

2-2 

Fine alone, ... ... » 

50.075 

74 0 

Security for good bcdnividur, ... 

1,8.52 

2'7 

Security to keep tln^ peace, 

488 

0-7 

Recognizance to keep the pc'acc, 

2,157 

3 1 

Tot.-d, 

; C<J, 1 :3C 

j 100 


In nil, lIs. 5,25,1 I*i were imposed .ms lines, or on an nverage Rs. 
8-0-y per person, of wliicdi 75 per cent, wns rcaJized ; out of tlie 
above, Rs. 25,242 were paid to complainants as compensation. 
In l(S(j2, Rs. 4,75,930 were impo8(3d as tines on 31,970 j>ersons, 
being-.an avenigu of 14-9-0 per liead, of wliicli 53 per cent onlj'’ 
was realized, and Rs. 14,992 })aid to complain.M,nts as compensa- 
tion. Tlie number of persons punished with whipping has 
steadily decreased during the hast four ye.ars. Out of 1,278 claims 
to maintenance all bnt337 were dismissed. 

During the year 1,853 European British subjects W'ere con- 
victed, 481 persons v ere called upon to furnisli security to 
keep the pej«cc, a decrease of 8(3 compared with tlie previous 
ye?ir; and 1,822 persons w^ere called on to furnish security for 
good behaviour, being 139 more than during 1860. During 
the year 352 cases, involving 711 persons, were committed to 
the Sessions. The proportion of convictions was (>3 *5 per cent, 
of persojis committed. The avei'age duration of trial before the 
(Courts of Session was 60 days ; in 1806 tlie average duration was 
77.. days. 

The following statement shoAVs the punishments awarded by 
Sessioas Courts — 
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Sentenced to death subject to confirmation of 
Chief Court, 

„ to transportation for life, 

,, „ for more than 10 and 

not exceeding 14 
years, 

» „ 7 ,, 10 , 

„ 7 years, 

to imprisonment for 7 yeara, 

„ „ more than 5 and less than 

7 years, 

„ „ „ 2 and „ 5 „ 

„ ,, not more than 2 years, ... 

„ fine alone, . 


Number. 

Per- 

centage. 

76 

17 

113 

26 

3 

0*7 

11 

2-5 

10 

2 3 

16 

3-7 

1 

6 

M 

67 

15*4 

96 

22 0 

38 

8*7 


, Of 41,263 persons who were convicted by Subordinate Magis- 
trates, 6.2 percent appealed; in appealed cases 13 per cent, of .the 
orders were modified, 20 per cent, reversed, 2 per cent, ordered 
for retrial and in 60 per cent, of the cases the original orders 
were not interfered with. The average duration of appeals to 
Magistrates was 10 days ; 22 cases, involving 84 persons, were 
pending at close of the year. There were 3,853 appeals to Sessions 
Courts ; in 75 per cent, of these the orders were not interfered 
with, in 6 per cent, the orders were modified, in 12 per cent, rever- 
sed, in 1 per cent, new trials were ordered. The average duration 
was 28 days ; and 177 cases, involving 219 persons, were pend- 
ing at the close of the j^ear. The Chief Court held five Crimi- 
nal Sessions, in which 3 European British* subjects were com- 
mitted for trial. In all cases but one convictions were obtained. 
Including 2 cases pending 44 cases involving 53 persons were 
referred to the Chief Court for confirmation of sentence of death. 
In 68 per cent, of the cases referred i^ntence of death was 
confirmed, in 41 per cent, reduced, in 2 cases the persons 
were acquitted, and in one case a re-trial was ordered. There 
were 445 Criminal appeals, involving 612 persons, before the 
Chief Court ; of these all but 25 were disposed of. In the 
case of 9 persons the orders were modified, in the case 
of 23 persons reversed, and in the case of 547 persons not 
interfered with. As a Court of Revision the Chief Court 
called for 148 cases, involving 264 persons. In 26 per cent, 
of the cases the original orders were upheld, in 24 per cent. 

you, XIIl. Part I. 2 B 
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modified, 34? per cent, reversed, and in 9 per cent re-trlah 
•were ordered. Upon the whole, the Chief Court disposed of, on 
the criminal side, 604 cases, leaving 40 cases pending at the 
close of the year. The number of judicial tribunals was increas- 
ed ; native agency was employed to a greater extent, and valua- 
ble assistance was rendered by the burghers and gentry of the 
province, who, in the capacity of Honorary Magistrates, disposed 
of 12 per cent, of the judicial business. . Tliere was a falling off 
in the despatch of business by Appellate Courts, and the per- 
centage of acquittals in cases committed to the Sessions was un- 
satisfactorily large. 

Oudh. — The number of criminal cases reported was 50,842 
against 53,291 in 1866, and of these 17,061 against 12,262 were 
brought to trial. Of the cases tried 7,241 against 7,806 were non- 
bailable offences and 9,820 against 9,454 bailable. There were 
10,600 against 11,693 persons apprehended in connection with the 
non-bailable offences, of wliorh 2,964 against 2,639 were acquitted 
and 7,078 against 8,186 convicted. In connection with the 
bailable offences 21,337 against 18,837 persons were apprehend- 
ed : of these 6,269 against 4,896 were acquitted and 14,469 
against 13,620 convicted. The following statement shows the re- 
trials ; — 
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Deputy Commissioners, 


il86G 

11867 

18 

24 

745 

633 

763 

657 

2 

5 

4 

525 

464 

207 

176 

i 

1 

1 

24 

7 

Commissioners, ... 


1866 

1867 

42 

29 

453 

433 

495 

462 

8 

8 

34 

38 

310 

256 

104 

86 

8 

2 

2 

29 

72 

Judicial Commissioner, 


1866 

1867 


31 

34 

31 

34 



30 

32 

'*2 

•• 

... 


’ The following statement shows the punishments inflicted : — 
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Persona sen- 
tenced to im- 
prisonment. 


, With 
S , stripes 


Realized, 

Ordered. | 

PM 

1,7ES 

637 

128 

3,239 

970 

65 

2,114 

484 

175 

656 

62 



With- 

out 

strljDCs, 


1 

2' 4| 2| 


The Judicial OoniTnissioner confirmed 24 sentences of death, 
■* refused to coufiriii 8 and annulled the verdict in the case of 2. 

Tlie following table shows the result of the trials for the more 
serious cognizabbi crimes : — 



Olfences. 

Persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Persons 

convicted. 

Persons 

acquitted. 

18GG. 

18G7. 

18GG. 

1807. 

1866. 

1867. 

1 l' Murder 

223 


173 

192 

42 

29 

2 

Culpable homicide, 

189 

237 

148 

174 

40 

’ 47 

d (Inovous Iiurt, 

51 G 

500 

38G 

423 

12G 

13G 

4 liiotiiig and unlawful assembly 

1,(>8J 

2,3G9 

1,229 

1,679 

406 

G42( 

Silape 

35 

47 

14 

29 

21 

10 

GDacoity, 

J25 

58 

93 

41 

32 

17 

7|Ilobbery with hurt, 

37 

17 

28 

G 

9 

11 

8:Kobl)eiy, 

178 

8« 

102 

68 

74 

16 

9 

Theft witih house breaking, 

3,519 

3,082 

2,134 

2,307 

750 

735 

10 

Do. with prei^aratiou for hurt 

3 

20 

3 

16 


4 

11 

Do. of cattle, 

758 

554 

548 

383 

203 

149 

12 

Do. ordinary, 

4,148 

3,757 

3,347 

2,917 

760 

4 800 

13 

Receiving stolen projierty ... 

1,225.1.120 

89G 

788 

310 

324 

14 

Serious mischief by nre, ... 

52 

58 

18 

28 

30 

27 

15 

Coining and fabricating Govt. Stamps, 

99 

80 

58 

52, 

35, 

33 

IG 

V agraucy ’ and bad characters, 

743' 

6G5 

514 

390, 

1 


198 


The statement of appeals in the several descriptions of courts 
was as follows ; — 
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Criminal Courts in Oudli, 


Courts. 

t 

c 

i 1 

0) u 

p- 

1 

1 

g 

Ph 

Submitted uuderl 
Chapter 31. | 

Called for under 
Chapter 29. 

Total. 

Rejected. 

Confirmed. 

Modified. 

Reversed. 

Returned for re- 
investigation. 

Pending. 

Deputy Commissioners, v 

Commissioners, 

Judicial Commissioner, 

Total 1 

1866 
1867 1 
1866 1 
1867 2 
1866 
1867 1 

9 214 

0 316 

8 699 

;8 721 

5 126 

9 J29 

46 

62 

81 

128 

223 

326 

717 

741) 

258 

338 

34j 

36 

167 

138 

29 

64 

118 

171 

354 

430 

80 

84 

552 

685 

21 

54 

63 

63 

24 

25 

108 

142 

37 

60 

103 

86 

23 

27 

163 

173 

3 

4 
12 

9 

10 

3 

28 

28 

19 

3 

57 

34 

1866 3 
1867jfi 

!2 1,039 

17, 1,166 

46j 81 

62 128 

1 

1,198 

1,413 

230 

238 

17 

15 


Commissioners called for cases without appeal as follows : — 


Year. 

Pend- 

ing. 

Num- 

ber 

called 

for. 

Total. 

Referred to 
Judicial 
Commis- 
sioner. 

Returned 
after in- 

spection. 

Total. 

Pending. 

18C6 

43 

618 

661 

21 

627 

648 

13 

1867 

13 

632 

645 1 

1 ^ 

594 

600 

1 

45 


A trial lasted on an average 5 days in a District Court, 28 in a 
Sessions Court and 2 in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, and 
an appeal 9 days in a District Court, 17in a Commissionei's Court 
and 4 in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court. There weie no trials 
by jury held during the year. 

Central Provind^s , — The following Statement shows the ge- 
neral result of criminal trials in the tribunals of various classes 
in the Central Provinces in the year 1867 : — 
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I® rt 1 

Persons disposed of. j 

1 

§ 


Total numbe 
persons ^ 
with. 

Discharged 

without 

trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

Committedor 

referred. 

Remaining at 
of year. 

Unpaid Magistrates 

9,120 

2,199 

1,6351 

5,258 


13 

Local and Subordinate paid Magistrates 

15,03(5 

2,382 

2,255 

10,2951 


69 

Full power Magistrates exercising juris- 
diction throughout the district 

12,632 

1,616 

1,369 

9,298 

194 

46 

Magistrates exercising powers with 
precincts of Jail 

571 



571 


Chief Magistrates of Districts 

2,824 

1 610 

22.3 

1,712 

136 

21 

Total Magistracy 

40,183 

6,807 

5,482| 27,124 

I 330 

149 

Sessions 'Courts 

377 


87 

274 

|- ■ 

1 

12 

Grand Total ... •... 

40,560 

j. 0,807 

j 5,5G9|27,398 

j 830 

161 


'he different species of crime were as follows : 


Description of Offence. 

! 

Number of offen- 
ces reported 

during the year. 

Number of per- 
sons under trial 
during the year. 

Acquitted or dis-l 
charged. | 

Convicted. 

Remaining under! 
trial. j 

>ffences against the State, and Public Jus- 
tice 

>ffences against the person 

)ffences against property with violence 

Tot included in the above classes 
(reaches of special Laws for the protection 
of the Revenue or on other subjects, the 
Acts being specified 

Grand Total of Offiences ... 

3,977 

7,740 

16,589 

651 

2,783 

8,091 

14,132 

11,299 

1,073 

5,630 

1,001 

7,441 

2,817 

390 

727 

7,046 

6,587 

8,211 

675 

4,879 

23 

60 

55 

1 

22 

31,740 

40,225 

12,376 

27,398 

161 
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An appreciable decrease occurred under the graver class of of- 
fences, as will be seen from the following table : — 

Number of cases in the year. 



1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

Murder 

... 116 

92 

95 

88 

t54 

Culpable homicide ... 

37 

20 

20 

28 

24 

Dacoity 

73 

32 

25 

35 

22 

Kobbery 

67 

76 

54 

51 

53 

Administering drugs with 
tempt to cause hurt 

at- 

5 

3 

10 

9 

11 

Rape ... 

42 

33 

25 

41 

30 

Total 

... 340 

256 

229 

251 

204 


Magistrates of districts rejected 25 appeals from unpaid and 66 
appeals from stipendiary Magistrates, confirmed 62 sentences 
passed by the former class of officers and 112 by the latter, 
modified 31 sentences passed by unpaid and 70 by paid Magis- 
trates and remanded 2 apj>eals to the one and 3 to the other 
for further consideration. Two apjpeals wore pending in the 
Magistrates* Courts during the year. Tlie Sessions rejected 5 
appeals from unpaid and 87 from paid Magistrates, confirmed 10 
sentences by the former and 304? by the latter, modified 86 sen- 
tences of paid Mogistrates, reversed five sentences of unpaid and 
60 of paid Magistrates and remanded to tlic latter 11 cases for 
further investigation. The High Court called for 98 cases, in 
82 of which the sentence was couhrmed, 1 modified, 12 reversed, 
and 1 remanded for consideration leaving 8 pending. The 
tines inflicted, averaged about 8 rupees per head. Of the 
total amount of fines imposed, viz., lls. 1,55,081, 79 per 
cent, in all was realized during the year, showing some improve- 
ment on the preceding two years, when the realizations were 75 
and 70 per cent, respectively. The amount paid to injured part- 
ies by way of compensation or reward was lls. 13,111. Tliere 
was a decrease of 9 per cent, in reported crime. There was a 
considerable decrease in heinous crime and especially dacoit 3 ^ 
Minor crimes decreased by 28 per cent. There was a slight im- 
provement in the proportion of persons convicted to persons ac- 
quitted. The average d uration of cases and the nature of the 
punishments were much the same as in the previous year. 
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Description of Offences. 


“-Sl-gS* 

■St >• 

I I tg’ 

s 03 tio a a a 

tj 03 C3 2 O 
^ O -r^ m ''0 
r< 


Offences against the State, tlie Public anU 
Justice... 

Offences againt the Person 
Offences against property with Violence 
Offences not included in the above classes ... 
Breach of special laws for the protection of 
the llovenue or on other subjects 
Breaches of Local Ilules 

Grand Total of offences 


2,330 

' 5,016 

1,199 

4,308| 

19 

0.780 

10,354 

6,726 

3,445 

183 

8,(y90 

7,877 

3,560 

4,188 

92 

301 

676 

255 

417 

3 

2,339 

5,729 

1 

1,239 

4,462 

18 

078 

1,999 

399 j 

1,597 

1 

20,596 

♦ 

32,251 

1‘1,378| 

18,507 

316 



4i 

Persons Disposed of. 

O 

fo-S 

Class of Tribunal. 

Total number 
Persons 
with. 

D i s c h a r ged 
without trial. 

Acquitted. 

Convicted. 

Committed or 
referred. 

Kemaining at ej 
year. 

S^l 

2 ‘C 
.3 S 

< 

Unpaid Magistrates . .. 

Local and {Subordinate paid Ma* 

1.59 

12 

55 

89 


3 

8 

gistrates 

Full power Magistrates exercis- 
ing jurisdiction througliout the 

19,424 

1,993 

6,3!)J 

10,883 

31 

148 

13 

district ... . . . | 

Full power Magistrates e.xcrcis- 
ing jurisdiction in a Sub-Divi- 

1,279 

19 

G64 

527 

31 

23 

sion of a District only 

Full power Magistrates exercis- 
ing jurisdiction in a Town 

311 

3 

98 

196 

9 

5 

6 

only ... 

4,375 

897 

956 

2,481 

8 

32 

1 

Chief Magistrates of Districts ... 

6,667 

227 

2,041 

4,222 

100 

49 

11 

Total 

32,215 

3,161 

10,208 

18,398 

148 

268 

61 

Sessions Courts 

155 

23 

107 

3 

22 


Grand Total 

32,370 

3,14l|l0,231 

18,505 

151 

290 

61 


The crimes tried bv the Sessions Court are thus exhibited in 
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Offences. 

No. of persons under 
trial. 

No. convicted. 

No. acquitted. 

No. otherwise dispos- 
ed of. 

No. under trial at 
th e close of th e year. 

XT nlawful^ return from transportation, 

) 

1 




Waging war against the Queen, 


1 




Murder, 

3-1 

21 

7 

... 

2 

Attempt to Murder, 


7 




Culpable Homicide, 

2t 

24 

5 

... 

. 

Dacoity, 

20 

16 

... 

... 

4 

Do. with Murder, 

12 

7 



5 

Do. being armed with deadly weapon, .. 

17 

8 

• •• 


9 

Abetment of Dacoity with Murder, 

j 


1 



Belonging to a Gang of Dacoits, 

5 

4 

• • • 

... 

1 

Attempt at Robbery, 

4 

1 

2 

... 

1 

Dishonestly receiving stolen piopevtv, 

5 

5 




Voluntarily causing grievous hurt, 

1 

1 




Rape, ••• ••• **• .*• 

2 

1 

1 



Criminal breach of trust, 

1 

1 




Giving false Evidence, 

2 

1 

1 



Mischief by Fire, ... 

1 

1 




Adultery, 

1 

1 




Total, 

140 

J0il7 

1 1 

... 

22 


The returns exhibit a decrease on the total. The falling 
off was ill 1,178 crimes of less magnitude ; while nor.- 
bailable offences increased by 225. As regards persons, 
32,215 were under trial in 18G7 to 37,053 m the previous 
year, the decrease r*being in persons accused of bailable of- 
fences, the number being 26,520 in 1867, to 31,669 in 1866, 
giving a decrease -of 5,143. The increase in 225 non-bail- 
able offences, involving 306 persons, appeared largely in the 
dacoities and robberies. The proportion of convictions to the 
number tried, 31,905, was 58 per cent, as compared with 64 
per cent, of the previous year. There was an increase in the 
cases pending at the close of 1867, the figures being 268 to 174 
in the previous year. The total amount of fines imposed was 
Es. 214,330 of which Es. 164,242 were realized — Ks. 11,766 
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were ordered to be paid as compensation; The total number of 
cases disposed of was 16,753, the average duration of whicli 
W'as 3i days. The number of persons whipped was ] 5C of whom 
26 w’ere Juveniles. Only five Criminal appeals W’ere filed in 
the Court of the CJjicf Commissioner, of whicli, three were con- 
firmed, one reversed, and one was pending at the close of the 
3 'car. Sixteen case?> for capital punishment Avere submitted 
from Sessions Courts, fifteen of Avliicli Avere confirmed, and in 
one the prisoner Avas accjuitted. In appeals before the Court of 
Commissioners of tlie tlji*ee divisions 101 persons Avere convict- 
o<j,and 17 acquitted ; 22 persons Averc under trial at the close of 
the year. Of 187 Appeals the sentence of tlie LoAver Court was 
cunfirined in 10(i cases, 30 Avere reversed, 22 modified, 24 reject- 
ed, 1 was tj’ansferred, and 4 Avere 2>ending*. 

Bevar. — Ilie number of all the offences in Berar during 3867 
as compared Avith the previous year Avas as follows : — 


Yeah, 

Not cognij^,- 
able l)y Police. 

Cognizable 
by Police. 

Total. 

186(i 

2,304 

4,160 

6,264 

3867 * 

2,042 1 

4,542 

6,584 

Difference 

on.,. r .* 

! Decrease 62 

Increase 382 

Increase 320 


'd'^d^ heinous offences are thus comparatively de- 


Cases. 


Murder 

Attempts at murder 
Murders in dacoitec 
Ditto in robbery 
Dacoitee 
Robbery 


Total 


1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

24 

.20 

17 

17 

18 

11 

. 4 

4 

7 

2 

2 

2 


1 ^ 

' 5 

8 

198 

37 

19 

34 

225 

62 

43 

50 

472 

136 

90 

110 


2 C 


VoL. Xia., Taiu I, 
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The sentences passed maybe thus tabulated 


Yisars. 

Hanged. 

Transported. 

Imprisoned 7 
to 5 years. 

Do. 5 years, j 

Do. 3 years. | 

Do. 2 years. 

Do. 1 year. 

Do. under 6 
months. 

Fined. 

Flogged. 

1860 


2 

0 

7 


16 

107 

154 

1,580 

3,619 

100 

1867 

... 

10 

12 

20 

42|g3 

139 

157 

1,764 

4,420 

112 


The percentage of acquittals on the total number of all 
offences, was 21 per cent, in East, and 30 per cent, in West, 
Berar. The proportion of convictions to apprehensions was in 
East Berar 721G, and in West Berar 021 3 per cent., figures 
hardly varying from those shown the previous year. The Cri- 
minal Appeals were notjieavy 



Appeals to Com- 
missioners. 

Appeals to Depj'. 
Commissioners. 

Order reversed! 
by Commis-j 

sioners. 

Orders reversed 
by Depy. Com- 
missioners. 1 

Duration of Com- 
missioners. 

• 

Duration of De- 
puty Commis- 
sioners. 

West Berar 

11 

44 

3 

12 

18 days 

12 days 

East .Berar 

42 

21 

10 

9 

... 


Total 

53 

65 

13 

21 




To the Besident’s Court 15 appeals wore preferred, in four of 
which the original orders were reversed or modified, in the re- 
mainder, confirmed. Dacoity was no longer pursued on any 
organized system. • The “ Dakan’^ or witch was more fre- 
quently spared; though it was alleged by the few members 
of the class, from, whom these confessions are extracted, that 
compensation to those whom she was believed to have injured 
•was exacted from her husband. 
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The following is a statement of the crimes com- 
mitted in 1866 and 1867 : — 


Crime. 

18G7. 

1806. i 

Murder, ramder with dacoity 

Attempt to murder ... ... 

75 

) 

12 

• 50 

Abetment of suicide ... 

1 

1 

Culpable homicide 

43 

37 

Kidnapping 

30 

21 

Rape 

21 

10 

Theft 

5,117 

7,00;? 

Extortion 

3d 

28 

Robbery ... 

171 

Robbery with hurt or deadly weapons 

U 

1* 129 

Daooity ... ... .... 

121) 

) 

Preparations or assembly of dacoity * 

0 

j 129 

House-broakin" or house tresiiass in order to 
commit an offence other than theft 

154 

House-breaking or house trespass with prepa- 


> 240 

ration for, or attempt at hurt 

Forgery or fraudulently using or possessing 
a forged document ... 

65 

j 

83 

36 

> 

Counterfeiting coin 

3 

Diminishing or altering coin 

4 . 49 

Passing or possessing bad or altered coin .. 

51 


Criminal breach of trust 

11)3 

103 

Receiving stolen j»roperty 


73 

Serious mischief by fire 

4\} 

23 

Total 

6,C21 

8,057 

Other offences not included in the above 

13,278 

10,708 

Grand Total 

• 

19,899 

25,366 


In 1867 cases to the number of 20,202, involving 39,842 ])ersons^ 
were disposed of as follows : — 
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Cases. 

Persons. 

Discharged without trial 

Acquitted 

Convicted 

Connnitted or roferreid 

Died, escaped or transferred ... 

2,71G 

4,006 

8,320 

1,743 

3,389; 
1 

5,359 

11,113 

12.542 

4,149 

6,679 


20,174 

39,842 

Remaining 

28 

1 68 


20,202 

39,911) 


Tlic following table shows the proportion in which the cases 
were disposed of by the different courts : — 


By 

Cases. 

Persons. 

Pei shears 

3,749: 7.456 

Amildars 

7;(>05 

14,545 

8ur-Ameons 

500 

731 

Town Magistrates 

44o 

630 

Assi s taut 8 u peril i ten d cm Is 

2,143 

4,255 

r)€‘puty Superintendents ...j 

387 

7C0 

Suf)erintendc‘nts ... ...| 

195 

012 

Judical Commissioners .. ...I 

1 

18 

19 

' Total ...| 

15,0-J.2j 

29,014 


The average unnibor of days during Avhich each case lasted was 
a,s against 9 in IStiO. The following tables exhibit the 

punishments iiiHieted during tlie year : — 

Nature of Pu nuhmeuts. 


Fined. 

Imprisoned. 

Flogged. 

Ordered to, 
find security. 

Imprisoned 
and fined. 

I*® 

'1 ^ 
1 

Death. 

Penal servi- 
tude. 1 

Transporta- 

tion. 

Sentenced to 
solitary con- 
finement in 
^addition to 
’ imprison- 
ment. 

Forfeiture of 
property. 

7,870 

2,691 

402 1 

loaj 

l,32o' 49 

I7j- 0 

40 

1 1 

0 i (> 1 




Crime in My^we and Coovg. 
Sentences of Fine. 
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Not ex- 
ceeding 
5 Rs. 

Do. 

50 

Rs. 

Do. 

200 

Hs. 

Do. 

1,000 

Hs. 

o • 

o W 
^ SP 
W.S 

7,188 

1,807 

95 

30 

4 


T* + 1 ■ Ainoimt 

Total., amount of | 

lilies. ' 


9,190 73,244 14', 0 30,541111 


Amount paidj 
to injured 
parties. 


3,110 2 


Sen tences of Imprisonment. 


Not exceeding 
15 days. 

Not exceeding 0 
inontlis. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 2 
years. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 7 
years. 

Exceed- 
iug 7 
years. 

Total. 

. 1 

Rigorous 

Simple. 

11. 

S. 

H. 

• 

S. 

1!. 

* 

S. 

R. 

S. 

R. 

s. 

9C5 

908 

1,220 

191 

432 

0 

214 

3 

1 

21 

0 

2,852 

1 

1,108 


Tlie number of criminals wlio appealed against sentences 
ill 1807 increased to 796 as compared with o(>6 in tlio pre- 
vious year. But tlie number of sentences reversed or niodihed 
amounts oidy to 162, against 166 in tlie previoirs year. Of 
6,700 appealable cases, 479 were appealed, being 7*1 o per cent. 
There were only 5 cases pending at the close of the year, 
and the date of the oldest appeal was the 21st of November 
1867. The average duration of appeals was 27 days. Sixty- 
five European British subjects were brought up before tlie Ma- 
gistrates ; and most of them before the Cantonment Magistrate 
of Bangalore. Of these 46 were discharged, 4 committed for 
trial, one transferred, 12 fined, and 2 imprisoned not more 
than one mouth. Most of these were taken up for drunkenness, 
and were discharged with a w'arniug on recovery. 

Coorg ? — The number of cases ivas 820, involving 1828 prisoners 
of whom 1297 actually came under trial; of these latter 767 were 
convicted, and 518 acquitted, leaving 4 cases involving 8 person.s 
undisposed of at the end of the year. This, compared with the 
previous year, shews an increase of 115 cases. The number of cri- 
minal cases under the head of “ Breach of Contract.’' was 157, 
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involving 225 persons, principally planters and coolies* There 
were 3 cases of murder and 2 attempts to murder, one case of 
robbery, and one of dacoity. There were 4 cases in which Euro- 
pean British subjects were concerned, against b in the previous 
year. Of these 2 were disjjosed of by the Superintendent him- 
self in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, and 2 were committed 
to the High Court of Judicature in Madras. Tiic number of con- 
victions to acquittals in 18()(> bore a proportion of 75 to 25 per 
cent., whereas in 18G7 the proportion stood as G9 to 31 per cent. 
The average duration of cases wasG days against 5. The subjoin- 
ed statement shews the nature of the punishments inflicted 


Years. 

Total number of 
persons pun- 
ished. 

Number fined 
only. 

Number impri- 
soned only. 

Number whip- 
ped only. 

Number senten- 
ced to com- 
bined punish- 
ment. 

Number ordered 
to find securi- 
ty. 

Number senten- 
ced to trans- 
portation. 

1807 

707 

4 01 

87 

11 

65 

139 

4 

1800 

711 

509 

1 

83 

13 

35 

8 

3 

Increase 

50 

0 

4 

0 

30 

131 

1 

Decrease 

0 

, 108 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


The aggregate amount of fines imposed during ]8d7 was Bs. 
] 3,915 ""against Rs. (>,447 of the past year. Of this sum Rs. 
3,431 were realizotl. The appeals during the year under re- 
view numbered 37, against 12 in the previous year. Appeals 
to the number of 20 were preferred to the Court of the J udicial 
Commissioner, from d(‘cisious passed by the Superintendent of 
Cooi'g. TJie average duration of appeals was 22 days, against 
28 days in the previous year, and 54 days was the longest period 
occupied in the disposal of any case, against 71. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FOLICPl 
Constitution and Cost- 

The Constabulary of each Province of India is embodied and 
regulated under Act V. of 1861. In that year the discussions 
raised by the Torture Commissi on's Report as to Madras, and 
those which had long prevailed in Bengal, led to the adoption 
by the Government of India of a uniform ssystem based on that 
of the Irish Constabulary. The Police of each Province are 
now subject to their own officers, Inspector General, De- 
puty Inspcctors-General, District Superintendents and subor- 
dinates, in all matters relating to internal discipline, while they 
arc at the orders of the Commissioners and Magistrates in other 
matters. Ob. the North Wes^ and North East frontiers alone 
have the Constabulary the character of a* military police. Of the 
whole force the theory is that there should be arms for one-fourth, 
and that all the constables in turn should be brought into the 
chief stations, to be drilled. But of late the tendency has been to 
eliminate even this slightly military character and to encourage 
the detective element. In Bengal there is a special body of de- 
tective police under a Deputy Inspector-General. The special 
agency for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity is confined 
to the Native States, but reports upon gang robbery and poison- 
ing in the rest of India. 

The whole cost of the Police in all India, omitting Berar, 
Mysore and Coorg, in 1807-68 w^as £2,434,125 thus divided ac- 
cording to Provinces. 

Government of India, for the suppression of £ 


Thuggee and Dacoity ... 9,448 

Madras ... ... ... ... 389,394 

Bombay and Sindh ... ... ... 378,610 

Bengal ... ... ... 591,418 

North-Western Provinces ... ... 376,335 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 3^2,689 

Oudh ... ... ... 114,228 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 141,296 

British Burraah ... ... ... 130,715 

11 *11 * 1 , 


These sums include railway, municipal and village police, ex- 
cept where the last are supported by land or village allowances. 
The sum of £230,988 seems to have been paid by municipalities 
and in other ways for police, making the net imperial expendi- 
ture £2,203,137 in 1867-08. The following table of the strength 
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of the Force is compiled from the various, but in some cases im- 
j)orfect, Administration Keports. No statistics are given for 
Boinl)a.y and Coorg, but tlie total force may be set down at 
1 ();*), 000 men, or rather more tlian one constable to every 1,000 
of the population. Tlic proportion in England and Wales is 1 
to 9()2 and in Ireland 1 to 42(), but the constabulary force of In- 
dia does not include the village police in every case : — 


Province. 

A rca. 

Scniaro 

Miles. 

Pox>ulation. 

Coiustalm- 

lary 

Force. 

I'roportifni of 
Police to Popu- 
lation- ‘<>ne 
C^on stable to 

Madras, 

124,2,'>0 

26,. 539, 0,52 

24,967 

2,127 

boiiibay, 

140,J27 

i;i,.5:{o,yi2 



fiengal, 

240,102 

.38,501,283 

30,002 

i,283 

!N. W. Provinces, 

8,*1,.SC)9 

30,110,015 

2.5,081 

1,205 

I’unjab, 

95,708 

a 7,. 593, 946 

21,037 

831 

Oudh, 

23,818 

8,404,382 

8,140 

1,0.39 

Central Provinces, 

114,718 

9,104,511 

! 8,810 

1,033 

British Xiurmah, . 

90,070 

2, 331,. 50.5 

7,207 

324 

Berar, 

17,334 

5,231,505 

2,546 

855 

Mysore, ... ' 

27,003 

.3,929,715 

23,204 

169 

Coorg, 

2,400 

113,581 



Total, ...j 

900,040 

152,514,873 

150,994 

1,051 


Madras- 

The strength of the Madras Constabulary, (inclusive of the 
Madras Town Police,) stood as follows in 1807-08: — 


Inspector General ami supervising Staff ... 6 

Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners, Madras 

Town ... ... ... ... ... 3 

District Superintendents ... ... 21 

Asfciistaut Superintoudents ... ... 21 

InsjHictors ... ... ... ... 

Constabulary of all ranks ... ... ...-24,418 


24,967 

The Kuriiool Mounted Police, consisting of two Inspectors 
and fifty-six men, — the remaining portion of the old Rissalahof 
Irregular Horse, — were disbanded. The full sanctioned establish- 
ment was 25,790 of all ranks. The force was, therefore, 3*4 
per cent, below strength. The following statement shews the 
distribution of the force, 
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General Police duty, including Treasure Escort, Guards, dc. 

Distribution. 
... 18,960 

1,129 
... 1,799 

21,888 


1,610 
154 

1,764 
1,315 

3,079 

Exclusive of tliose performing purely State services, the pro- 
portion of Police to iuliai)it[UJtH was one to 1,127. li» rural 
parts the proportion was one to 1,224, find in towns, one to 500. 
Tim propoi tion of Police to area was one to 5*0 square miles. 
Tim actunl cost of tlie Police Proper, exclusive of Stale ser- 
vices, was Ks. 158-11-0 per Polieeuian, and Annas per 
of tlie po|)ulation. 'I1ic Madras City Marine Police wa,s self- 
supporting and cost lls. 28,915. Munici])al Police were esta- 
hlisiicd in forty-one towns thus relieving the revenue to tlie ex- 
tent of Rs. 2,85,5.9.9. 

There were 3,8(i3 casualties, or 15’6 per cent,, of the whole force, 
against 3,342 — 14 per cent. — in 180(3; 1,922 men wore dismiss- 
ed or disclnirgod, a.ga,inst 1,453 in 1 8(3(3 ; and 1,032 resigned, 
against 1,395 in the preceding year. Desertions were rare, as two 
months' notice gives freedom from service. The deatli-rato was 
only 12’5 y)ei thousand, against 20 per 1,000 in 18(30. Tliere 
were 11,578 Policemen fined during the year to the amount of 
Rs. 14,322. Magistrates convicted 481 Police officers, and 
higher Courts, twenty-six, an increase in the total number of 
ten upon 18()(), when, however, forty-twa \vero higher Court 
convictions. In 1805, 407 were convictea by Magistrates, arul 
26 by Courts. Thirty-four men were punished for assault 
and criminal force, and twenty-eight for causing grievous and 
other hurt. These mainly arose from the innate craving of an 
Indian Policeman to compel disclosures when they have the J*eal 
criminals in custody. Fifty-eight Policemen were pTinished for 
extortion and bribery and thirty-nine for negligently permitting 
escape. Out of 23,61(3 men, 14,327, or (>()'(3 per cent, can reatl 
and write, a slight improvement on previous years; and 5,193 

2 D 2 


Rural Police ... 

Municipal Police, Madras Town 
„ other Towns 


State Services, 

Revenue — Salt Preventive Establishment 
„ Lund Customs .... 


Jail Guards 
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men, or twenty-two per cent, of the force, received instruction 
in fclie District Schools, of whom 2,304 passed the prescribed 
test of their rank. Eighty Police officers passed the Special 
Test Examination. Out of 453 Inspectors 119 were Europeans 
and East Indians to 334 Natives. In Madras Town the Ins- 
pectors were almost exclusively Europeans or East Indians. 
There were 109 Brahmins, 12 Native Christians, and 24 Ma- 
homedans in this grade. The Brahmin element predomi- 
nates in the Central liange, and Bellary has a larger number of 
this caste (sixteen out of thirty-one Inspectors) than any other 
district. The Constabulary numbers 24,120 men, of whom 1G3 
only are Europeans and East Indians ; 7,284, or thirty per cent., 
are Mahom'edans. The Central Range (comprising the Ceded 
Districts) has an unduly large proportion (forty-seven per cent.) 
of this class, Avhich is being gradually reduced. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in maintaining the 
Police force on the Ncilgherry, Hills in an efficient and sa- 
tisfactory condition. The hill batta did not compensate for the 
dearness of ‘"provisions, and for the discomforts of the climate. 
In certain tracts such are the Hill Maliahs of Ganjam, the Sow- 
rah Hill country and tlie Gudum Hills in Vizagapatam, the 
Jeypore District, the Rompah Hill country, Godavery District, 
the Hill talooks, Collegal and Suttiamiingalum, of Coimbatore 
and Wynaad in Malabar, the difficulties of Police working were 
greatly augmented. But in all these places the work was carri- 
e<l on with determined energy, notwithstanding the ravages of 
climate. In the Khond Hill Malialis of Ganjam, the work of 
civilization slowly but steadily progressed, and it was believed 
that Meriah human sacrifices had entirely ceased. There has 
been no symptom of disaffection to Government since the re- 
pression of the last disturbance, in the beginning of 18GG. The 
force in the Godavery District suffered cruelly from malignant 
fever during the year. 

The ratio of detection fell off from that of 1866, but was much 
better than the average of three previous years. The Western 
Range shewed the best detection under heads of grave crime, 
and the Southern the worst. Tanjore, North Arcot, Bel- 

lar}^ South Arcot, and Cuddapah shew by far the largest number 
of cases reported. Grave crime was very heavy in these dis- 
tricts. The following is the order of districts according to the 
ratio of detection in these grave crimes, which chiefly test the 
ability of the Police : — 
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Districts. 



Percentage of 
detected cases. 

1. 

South Canara 


... 

43*5 

2. 

Gan jam 



40*8 

3. 

South Malabar 



39 *9 

4. 

Salem . . . 



. . . 3S *4 

5. 

North Malabar 



... 35*3 

6. 

Coimbatore 



• . . 34 * 

7. 

Vizagapatam 



26-9 

8. 

Nellore ... 



24*5 

9. 

Madras District 


... 

2.3*9 

10. 

Madras Town 
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11. 

J Godavery 



... 1 20*1 

\ Madura 



... ) 

12. 

J North Arcot 



- 1 19*8 

J Tiiiiievelly 



1.3. 

Bell ary 



... ... 19’ 7 

14. 

Cuddapah 



19* 

15. 

Kuniool 



]5*9 

1(>. 

3’richiuopoly 

.«« 


15*1 

17. 

South Arcot 



... ... 14*7 

18. 

Kistna 



1.3*7 

19. 

Tanjoro 


• 

... • • . . 

Bombay. 

129 


Proposals for reorganizing the Police employed in the 
several Districts of the Sonthern Division of tlio Bombay 
Presidenc}^, on the system in force in tlie Northern Division, 
were submitted to Government. The object was to give the 
Police better pay and to reduce their number. The result 
of the past year’s operations showed that the force had been 
much improved. In regard to the Kail way police of tlie North- 
ern Division a marked improvement took place since it was 
reorganized as a separate department, under an independent 
Superintendent for eacli line. No serious offence or accident 
occurred on either of the lines without the Superintendent or 
one of his Inspectors being telegraphed for, and arriving on the 
spot soon after. The Constabulary of the Poona district alone 
were reorganised under Government sanction in January 1868 
and tlie Superintendent of Police, Major jflenderson, reported 
that the new arrangements had worked very satisfactorily since 
they had been in operation.” Sanction was also received during 
the year for the reorganization of the Police of the Canara dis- 
trict ‘‘and it was hoped that the Police reorganization of the 
remaining districts of the Southern Division would likewise 
soon receive the sanction of Government. The long pending 
question relative to dispensing with the services of the Akulkote 
Contingent of Horse was finally brought to an issue towardvS 
the close of the year. Act 7 of 18G7 (Bombay) for the rc- 
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gulation of tlie district police was brought into operation in 
Sind during the year and the question of extending to the pro- 
vince the Village Police Act 8 of 1867 (Bombay) was also under 
consideration. The conduct of the Aden police improved during 
the year. Two out of three constables left, their places being 
supplied by others. Lieutenant Abbott gave his opinion that 
this morbid desire to quit the service after a short stay was occa- 
sioned by all the constables being on the same footing and pay 
and ])roposed a system of gradation. No statistical returns re- 
garding the strength, condition or cost of the force appear in the 
Administration lieport. 

Bengal. 

The police establ is] nn cuts in Bengal were of four kinds, viz., 
the Regular District Police ; the Municipal Police ; the Village 
Police ; and the Railway Police. The strength of three of these 
is sliown in tljo following table : — 
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78 
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878 
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3,176 


3,734 

3, 33,. • 64 

Hail way 


1 




7 

10 

88 

6 

678 


690 

1,13,572 

Total 

1 

1 

C 

TiO 



78 

270 

908 

3,423 

C 

I 

28,162 

1 

91 30.002 

46,53,073 


The cost of the Regular Police included Rs. 1,43,010 for the 
force employed along tlie Eastern Frontier on which o4 posts were 
held by 1,136 policemen of all grades at a monthly cost of Rs. 
11,917. A system of river patrol was introduced on the large 
rivers of the districts of Dacca, Furreedpore, Backergunge, Syl- 
het, Tipperah, and ^Pnbna on the plan followed with much suc- 
cess in the Soonderbiius and Hooglily. Patrol boats for service 
on tlie rivers of Dacca and the adjacent districts, were sanction- 
ed at an aggregate cost of Rs. 8,040 per annum, besides an outlay 
.of Rs. G,400 for the purchase of new boats. The organization of 
the small police force in the Naga hills was carefully attended to. 
Fresli arms and accoutrements Avere issued, so that the men 
might be eificiently equipped. As there Avere many vacancies 
and itAwas difHciilt to fill up tlie ranks on the spot, some /30 Goor- 
khas were entertained in the Purueafh district, and forAvarded to 
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Assam. Free gi'aiits of lands nx're made to these men. An 
expenditure of lls. 1,250 per mensem was sanctioned for the 
organization of a sul)sidiary village police force in the hill tracts in 
the Chittagong district. The boats of eacli district were put un- 
der the orders of the District Superintendent, who with the 
sanction of the magistrates, fixed tlio limits of their boats. The 
boats were put in charge of 1 head constable, and fioin 2 to 4 
constables. Their duty was to patrol the rivers and k halls, within 
fixed limits, to search boats under certain rules, to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the character of the different 
towns and villages on and near the rivers and the habits of the 
peo|)le living in them, and to keep a strict Vvatcli on all suspicious 
vessels. 

The amalgamation of the Municipal wdth the regular police 
was carried out in most districts, aud in some with consider- 
able saving to the imperial revenue. It w^as determined that 
the constables to be erupluyj-Ml in towns and municipalities 
might be of two grades, receiving salaries of lis. 5 and 6 res- 
pectively, and that over every 20 constables there should, if 
the funds admitted, he 1 jemadar or head constable on Rs. 10 ; 
further, that the watchmen of both grades should be considered 
members of tlie general police force. Many of the constables 
hold chuhxtn lands in lieu of salary. In the Municipal Police 
tlicrc was 1 i^oliceman to every l,o34 of the inhabitants, and to 
^7*3 square miles of country, at a cost of about 2 annas and 1 pie 
per Lead of population. The organization of the Railway Police 
was commenced in January 1SG7. 

In the regulation districts tlie proportion of arms allowed 
is two to every five men. With the exception of the reserves, 
all the men had been disarmed ; the arms having, as a rule, been 
withdrawal altogether’ from mofussil stations, and usually the 
men carrying nothing beyond their owm batons. An exception, 
however, w^as made with regard to the patrols on the Giarid 
Trunk Road in the passes through the hills and in the salt tracts, 
where the men carry sw^ords. The guai^ls in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts and along the Assam frontier, carried the carbine 
and bayonet, to the use of which they are regularly trained. 
Each constable was furnished with a small book, in which was 
entered, in the Vernacular, the amount deducte(l from his pay, 
and the articles supplied to him, with tlie cost of the same. If 
lie preferred it, a man after receiving his first kit, was allowed 
to supply himself with clothing, provided it was of the regula- 
tion pattern. The native officers were permitted to W'ear either 
the European or Native dress; 
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During the year, 7 Inspectors, 54 Sub-Inspectors, 207 head 
constables, and 1,302 constables, or a total of 1,570 men of all 
ranks, were judicially tried and punished, to 1,494 during the 
previous year. The convictions of the higher class of officers of 
the police, for serious offences, decreased. An increase took place 
in tlie number of policemen convicted of criminal offences, which 
is ascribed to the exertions of the District Superintendents 
to weed out worthless members of the force. There were only 
five instances in which torture had been employed and none 
of a very heinous description. In only two of the five were the 
parties charged considered guilty by the higher Courts. The gene- 
ral conduct of the force was good, and there was a steady im- 
provement in its efficiency. 

North Western Provinces. 

The organization and discipline of the Constabulary was 
good, and their efficiency in guarding the Government 
Treasuries, Jails, and other public buildings and in patrol- 
ling, keeping order, and preserving the peace, was generally 
admitted. Their weak point was in their comparative fai- 
lure as a detective body. The Municipal Constabulary of the 
Province was raised to 3 Inspectors, 10 Sub-Inspectors, 476 
Hea d Constables, 8 Mounted Constables, and 5,148 Foot Con- 
stables, supplemented by 233 Jemadars and 3,113 Clio wkeedars. 
The following scheme for the separation of the Armed and 
Civil Police was completed, and the allocation of every district 
revised : — 
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Mounted 
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Total. 

Number of 
Fire-arms. 

Number of 
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Armed, 


733 

4,702 

. . . 

5,511 

5,461 

76 

Civil, 

508 

2,751 

15,386 

925 

19,570 

... 

11,533 

Total, 

584 

3,484 

1 

20,088 

925 

25,081 

5,461 

11,609 


This was exclusive of the Ajmere and M^irwarra Police Corps. 
The principal armament remained in the Jhansie Division 
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wlipre the population has never been disarmed, and where tlie 
Native States necessitate tlie presence of an armed Police. The 
mounted constabulary was reduced from 989, to 880, and divi- 
ded into two grades, receiving pay a;t the rate o( Ks. 25 and 
Rs. 20 per mensem respectively. The organization of a Govern- 
ment Police for tlje Ea,st Jn(lia;n Railway was. commenced. The 
following statonumt shows the religion, race and average height 
valid weight of the ineinh^i's of the force. 
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Punjab- 

The police was divided into two distinct bodies, the police of the 
Peshawar and Derajat divisions, commonly cal le< I tlioTrans-Indus 
police, (including the six districts of Hazara, Peshawar, Kohat, 
^ian:nu,I>era Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan,) and the Cis-Indus 
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police, comprising the remaining 26 districts of the province. 
The Trans-Indus police was constituted on the old system, under 
the immediate control of the Deputy Commissioners of the sever- 
al districts, subject to the inspection, but not the control, of the 
Inspector General of Police. The police Cis-Indus was under 
the direction of an Inspector General of Police, who is also Un- 
der-Secretary to Government, assisted by four Deputy Inspec- 
tors General. The following table shq,^vs the strength and cost 
of the force : — 


I. 

Imperial po- 
lice (cost de- 
frayed from 
I nip e rial 
funds. ^ 


Trans - 
Indus. 


Cis. 

Indus. 


II. 

n irjpal 
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ed from mu- 
ll i c i p a 1 
funds. ) 


Trans- 

Indus. 
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Indus. 
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Deputy lnspector.s, 
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Dei>uty lns 2 )rs. Genl. , 
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J Asst. District Supdts., 
j Insjiectors, 
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; Sergeants, 

0ousta}>le8, 

( Deputy Inspectors, 

< Serjeants, 
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1 1ii.sj»ector8, 

Dc2>uty ln82)ectors, 
Sergeants, 

Constables, 


7 \ 

! 2,808 ) 

4 
25 

*>C) I 

\ Total cost, 

*. tm I 

. 1,050 
. 10,311 J 

6 ) 

41 > Total cost, 
734 ) 

9 ) 

14 f 
350 i 
. 4,180 } 


Rs. 

4,12,744 


22,08,703 


52,052 

4,24,094 


21,037 

Total, Rs. 30,97,598 

Classified according to religion and caste the force was com- 
posed of Christians, 22 , Malioinedans, 10,701, Bralitnins, 1,539, 
Rajputs, 1,527, Hindus of Inferior Castes, 2,761, Siklis, 3,942^ 
Gurkhas, 30, Kukas, 39, Muzbis, 27, and Parsi, 1 ; and accord- 
ing to country thus, — Hindustauis, 2,430, Panjabis, 14,924, Af- 
ghans, 1,829, JBeloocliis, 381, Bengalis, 42, Foreign States, Trans- 
Indus, 158, Foreign States, Cis-Indu.s, 820, and Eiu'opeans, 5. 

police force the Province (inchuling municipal police) 
consisteu 037 men and officers, or 1 policeman to 831 per- 
sons. The total u^t y^as Rs. 30,97,598. of which Rs. 26,21,452 
was defrayed from imperial, and Rs. 4,76,145 from municipal 
•funds. The average cos; per head of population was Rs. 0-2-10. 

Ipss than 8,958 me^of all ranks were employed in escort- 
and on an average 1,214 men were daily employ- 
guarding jails aul prisoners removed into camp on ac- 
count of epidemics. In! addition to purely police duties, the 
police fm’uished gtia^ds to 26 jails, containing an average of 
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9,989 prisoners, of whom only 15 escaped ; furnished treasure 
escorts aggregating 8,959 men ; collected the mortuary returns 
of ‘the Province ; and were of the greatest service in maintain- 
ing quarantine cordons during the prevalence of cholera. The 
police further supplied 383 men to assist in preserving order 
at the Hurdwar fair, to the entire satisfaction of tlie local 
authorities. 

The condvct of the force during the year was generally 
satisfactory. Out of a force of 20,899 men of all ranks, 
271 or 1*2 per cent, were punished judicially, and 4,056 or 
20 per cent, departrnon tally, during the 3''ear ; the conduct 
of the force during the prevalence of cholera epidemic was 
most exemplary. Resignations amounted to 6 per cent., diiefly 
among 2n(i class constables, who received only Rs. G per men- 
sem. The Lieutenant Governor having for upwards of three 
^^ears watched the working of the two sj^stcms in force in the 
jPunjab, the old sj^stcm and that set ^on foot under Act V. of 
1801, side side, put on record his testimony to the superior 
efficiency of the new. Under the new system organised crime 
is far better kept in check, offences are more accurately record- 
ed, the people are less oppressed, illegal and unauthorized ar- 
rests are rarer, while relialde information of what is going on is 
promptly furnished to the Government. There is doubtless much 
to improve in the new police, and it is unfortunately saddled 
with a large number of the old military police, whose previous 
training and habits rendered them anything but fit material for 
the detective duties of an organized constabulary; but His 
Honour strongly deprecates any change in the law. 

Ondh. 

A scheme for the separation of the police into two bodies, 
armed and civil, was sanctioned but not fully carried out. 
It was also complicated by the financial arrangements, and 
the impossibility of carrying out certain reductions, wdiich 
were a part of the scheme, owing to the walit of proper jail ac- 
commodation in the Province, and the difficulty experienced in 
placing the intramural guard duty in the hands of the jail 
burkundazes on account of the want of security in the prisons. 
Measures were however taken, by the stoppage of enlist- 
ment to a certain extent, gradually to reduce the force to the 
proposed strength and to carry out the intramural guard sys- 
tem of jail burkundazes in all jails suitable to it. There were 
no changes in the municipal police. The rural police im- 
proved, and much was done to ensure their regular payment. 

2 £ a 
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They were appointed by the zemindars and paid by them im 
land or money at their option, provided the authorities were sa- 
tisfied that the provision made was sufficient. If the zemindar 
failed, after warning, to pay the chowkeedar, the Deputy Com- 
jiiissioner collected the cess from him, under a clause in his 
kubooleeyut, and paid tlm chowkeedar himself. The chow- 
keedar could only be dismissed by order of the Dejmty Com- 
missioner. The strength of the Regular Police force in the Pro- 
vince is returned at G,376. men and officers of all grades. The* 
strength of the City and Town police was 1,7G4 men support- 
ed by Rs. 35,095 from the Imperial Government and Rs. 
],17,087 from local funds. A force of 130 were maintained iu 
the ctintonments of Liicknow, Seetapore and Fyzabad. It was- 
found necessary to witlidraw from the zemind?u*s, tlie power of 
dismissing chowkoodar.s at pleasure. In future this can only 
be done by order of the Deputy Commissioner for incompetence 
or miscHniduct There, wn,^ a kirge decrease in the punish- 
ments inflicted on the police force. The numbers are ; — 

' 18G5. 18G(>. 18G7. 


2,009 2,019 1,497 

The punishments consisted chiefl}'- of extra drills and confine- 
ments. Seven men were punished for l)rihery and extortion, 20* 
for permitting prisoners to escape and 35 for breach of police- 
rules. Seventy police officers and men passed through tiie Police 
liigh School. 

Oentral Provinces* 

The Police Force numbered 8,810 men including 39 Euro-p 
peaii Offic(irs, 254 Native Officers, 8,l3fi Constables, and 381 
Mounted Constables. The cost of tbe,. establishment was Rs.. 
12,14,245 of v/liicli Us. 10,77,090 was paid from Imperial funds, 
Rs. 5,949 by individuals and offices supplied, and Rs. 1,31,197 
from local funds* The distribution of the Regular force was 
as follows : — 272 men wore emploj^cd as armed guards over, 
treasuries, 353 wele guarding jails, 97G were at head-quar- 
ters of districts, and absent on leave ; nnd 5,811 were on police 
duty. This force gave an average of 4 8 men to each of the 154 
sub-divisions or Thannahs, and about 15 men to each of the 494 
police posts. A special Police was organized for the care of the 
G|eat ludiani Peninsula Railway lines open in the Central Pro- 
vinces, consisting of 1 European Inspector, 2 European Con- 
stables and 57 Native Constables distributed over 11 Stations in 
the <listricts of Wurdali, Nagporc and N'imar. They were super- 
vised and controlled by the District Superintendents of Police, wh6 
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received a small monilily allowance from tlie Railway Company 
for their services. The Company also paid for tlie Luropean. 
Inspector and Constahles. Tlie cost per annum to tlie Company 
amounted tO' Rs. 5,820. The Police, too, ^Yere iii some jiarts 
weak ill proportion to the areas to he guarded. The returns, 
sliow the number of policemen punished : — . 

B^j Miujist rates. By Police Officers^. 

Fined ... ... 113 Fined... ... 2,538. 

Luprisoned ... 113 Dismissed ... 530. 

Other punishments 3 

229 3,008 
The following statement gives the average height of the differ-’ 
ent castes composing tl»e police, in feet and inches. 

According to Religion . — IVIahomedans 5-5^, Hindoos 5-5|-, 
Seiklis 5-0^, Cliristians 5-0J,and Parsecs 5-4J. 

A ccording to countries and^ races. — Hiudoovstanees 5-5 4‘5ths, 
Punjahees 5-G|, Alfgluins 5-4i, Bclo^chees 5-8, from Western 
Himalayas 5-7, from Eastern Himalayas 5-6, Bengalees 6-5 1;?, 
from Mahratta countries 5-5|, Teliugas 5-0|, Cauarese 0-0 find 
Tainuls 5-52. 

Hindoos according to caste . — Brahmins 5-6 Rajpoots 5-G,. 
ami others 5-5|-. 

There was still a deficiency of detective skill on the part of the* 
Police generally, although there Avere not wanting counterha-- 
lancing instances of first rate detective ability on tbo part of 
individual officers. 

British Burmah- 

The following table sliows the strength of the force: — 


Regular Constabulary 
Village Constabulary 
Municipal Constabulary 

(paid by Towns) 

Total ... 

18G6. 

1867. 

No. of all 
Banks. 
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5,693 
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569 

11,66,176 

1,13,400 

1,08,630 

5,693 

945 

569 

11,85,576 

1,13,400 

1,08,639 

7,207 

13,88,206 

7,207 

14,07,606 
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Of the above 303 were employed in the Settlement of Port 
Blair in the Andaman Islands. The superintendence of the whole 
was vested in the Cliief Commissioner of the Province; its admi- 
nist.rjition was conducted by an Inspector General, with Superin- 
tendents and officers of subordinate grades, under the general 
control of the Commissioners of divisions and district magisterial 
officers. Of the imperial Police, 171 were over treasuries, 300 
over gaols, and 85 were non-effective ; exclusive of vacancies, 
there were 4,820 for the general police duties of the entire pro- 
vince ; the average area of each European officer’s charge was 
1,608 square miles, and 42,530 of population, and of each native 
officer’s charge, 209 square miles and a population of 5,538 souls. 
'The majority of the police were natives of the country, but 
in towns where there are mixed foreign elements, natives of 
India were generally enlisted, as also in a few othon localities 
where more strict discipline than the Burmese relish is requi- 
site, such as over gaols. 

The following statement sIjows tlie Beligion, Races, Height, 
Weight, &c., of the men of the Regular Police : — 


Classification* according to reli- 
gion, races, &c. 

Average 

Age. 

A verage 
Height. 

Average 

Weight. 

AcGording to religion. 

Ys. 

Ms. 

Ft. 

In. 

St. 

lbs. 

Maliornedaus, 

30 

10 

5 

4 

7 

12 

Hindoos, 

jso 

8 

5 

4 

8 

1 

Buddhists, ... ... 

'29 

8 

5 

4 

4 

11 

Christians, .... 

29 

6 

r> 

5 

8 

1 

A ccording to Countries and Races. 
Natives of India, 

30 

7 

5 

4 

7 

5 

Burmese, 

28 

6 

5 

4 

7 

12 

Karens, ... 

28 

3 

5 

3 

8 

13 

Malays, 

32 

7 

5 

4 

7 

1 

8lian s, c... ... 

30 

4 

5 

1 

8 

11 

General Average, 

29 

11 

5 


7 

13 


Deducting nearly 2,000 men for service at Port Blair, as guards 
over Gaols and Treasuries, and to watch the Frontier, for the real 
criminal work of the province there remained only 8,656 men. 
This gave an area of 24 square miles to each Policeman. > Ex- 
cluding the Municipal population as provided for by the Munici- 
pal Police, the working district Police w^as one to 581 of the dis- 




trict population. The returns of men dlischarged frotil the Force 
during the year, either at their own desire or by orders of the Su- 
perintendents, showed a want of pennanency among the lower 
grades of the Constabulary. The conduct of the Force generally 
was satisfactory. 

Berar. 


The general working of the Police continued eminently 
satisfactoiy. Tlie strength was 2,o4() of all grades, allowing 
a policeman to every G‘S square miles, and to every 8*55 
of the population. For the Punjab in 1800, the proportion, 
was one policeman to 73G souls ; in the North Western 
Provinces in 18G5, one to 1,127; in Madras, one to 1,019 and 
in Bengal, one to 1,513. The cost was Rs; 4,59,046 : amounting 
to a rate of three annas four pie (or 5d.) on each head of the 
po[)ulation. The punishments inflicted on members of the force' 
are thus tabulated : — 


Grades. 


Inspectors 
(.‘hief Constables 
Head Constables 
Constables —Foot 
Camel Sowars 

Total 


Punishments of the Police by . 
thoir own officers. 




Pll 

\ g 

« 1 

j Reductio ] 
1 Dismissal 

! Fine . 


1 

-♦1 

1 

1 


f 

il ... 



9 

10 .I 

47 

1 6 15 

4.’> 12 

80 

200 31 

124162,524 

6 

1 

,..| 2 

10 


p 

o 

a 


Us. A. 


r>m 

7r)(> 

52 


212 57^180181 667j 1,733| 12] 


I. 

(» a> 

'C ^ 

.2 


12 

8 (> 

298 

2,088 

40 


2,524] 


Punishment of 
the Police by Ju- 
dicialOfficers, un- 
der Act V. of 
1801, & the Penal 
Code. 




1 

2] 

13 


IGl 


I 

rt 

I i 

a a 

a ° 


\$\s 


1 

3! 3i 81 
3714;64 


40 17/ 

I 


Police Schools wore established duriirg the year at the head^ 
quarters of each district, and books, slates, mats, &c., were pur- 
chased out of a sum of Rs. 340, which remained on the abolitioir 
of the Treasure Escort Establishment. At each head-quarters^ 
station a Cliief Constable and a Head Constable, selected for 
their superior knowledge of the Codes and Police Regulations,, 
were, when available from other duties, employed as Instructors 
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^in tlie scliouls. Resignations during tiie last tlirce years were 
•'liuinerous. 

In 18G5, 289 resigned out of a force of ... 2,376 

„ 1866, 329 do. do. ... ... 2,421 

„ 1867, 343 do. do. ... ... 2,524 

Too many of tbe men wcire mi-tives of Hindostan, who serve for 
a few years, an<l then desire to return witli their savings. Dis- 
trict Superintendents exerted themselves to obtain recruits in 
Berar, but with little success. 

Mysore and Ooorg. 

In Mysore generally no organic changes were made 
in the constitution of the police. The subject was under 
■consideration, hut its settlement had been delayed by diffi- 
culties arising out of the actual and prospective political 
•situation. But inen^nsed attention was paid to the police 
by district officers, iind tlic returns shewed a greater mea- 
sure of success in the Vh'toction of crime. The principal al- 
teration was in the Munjerahad talook of Hassan district, 
where 34 peons were reduced in order to rais<3 the pay of the 
others, a measure which hccame n-cccssary owing to the high 
wages given upon the coffee estates in that part of the country, 
The total number of police tlinmghout tlic Province was 23,204. 
the cost for the year ha.ving been Hs. 5,(83,700. But including 
‘the village police of the Nugiir division the force would pro- 
bably bo about 30,000 meij. In the town and cantonment oi 
Bangalore tlierc were 430 constables paid by Government at 
‘the rate of Rs. 84-1-11 per man annually. 

The oldest policrmuen were in the Nugur division, the aver- 
:age age of the Lingaycts in that, division being 47, and that of 
the Rajpf)ots 43. Cliri.stia.ns were foufid to weigh less than 
Mahomedans, and considerably less lha.n those of the Hindoo 
xeligion. It would be difficult fully to account for this ; but 
’diet and habits of life have probably more influence upon the 
weight than religions belief. On the whole there was increased 
^ire and better success in the Administration. 

t?oor/ 7 .— The Coorg police, except in tbe towns of Mercara 
And Veerajenderpe^tt, ds composed of Jummah ryots, who hold 
l-ands on a feudal tenure as a remuneration for the services 
rendered by them as a body of police. The system, though in a 
mcastir© defective, is considered to be tbe best suited to a moun- 
tainous and wooded tract of country like Coorg, and has always 
been reported ♦'to have worked well, while it is undoubtedly po^ 
^pular with the Coorgs themselves. In the towns of Mercarfi 
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arid Veerajenderpett, there are 25 regular police, who are spoken 
ef the Superiuteiideiit as being the most miserable specimens 
of their class. The Superinteudent considers it essential tljat 
their present rate of pay shoiihl be raised, jnid that they should 
be placed on a better footing than the cuinnion coolies in Coojg*, 
who earn from 7 to 9 Rs. a month. 


CnXVTFM VI 1. 

JA ILS. 

Progress of Prison Eeform. 

The daily jail population of Hritish India, without the Feuda- 
tory States, is 74,000. In 18o5, whoii preparing a Ci*iminaJ 
Code, Mr. Macaulay, wrote a, luiuJite oji jail reform, which re- 
sulted in the appointment of a ( ^>mmittce to report on the sub- 
ject by Sir C. Metcalfe, Acting Oovernor General. That Com- 
mittee, consisting of the liiglA'st and ablest officials of Goverii- 
jneiit and the Su[)rejnc C^ulr^, re[)ort(‘d that “ generally the care 
that is taken of the pl^ysitral coiulition of these unfortunate men 
in the great essentials of clean liri ess, al-tcution to the sick, and 
the provision of food and cloth irig, appears to us to be highly 
lionorable to the Government of Rrilish India. In this point of 
view, when fair allowance shall bo made for the climate of tlie 
country and the habits of the pt‘ople, we doubt whether India 
will not bear a coin])arLS()n even with England/' But, in India as 
in England, the ])risou was deJJioralizing while it Avas not a very 
unpleasant residence. Tlio Committee urged that the political 
necessity for turning attention to a moral reforni in prison disci- 
jDliuc iKS only made the stronger ]>y there being little necessity 
for mucb physical relW’m. 'The relbrms wbicb 1‘ollowed the Com- 
mittee’s investigations were increaseti by the appointment of au 
Inspector-General of Jails in each Province between 1844 and 
1850, a step to which Lord JJalhousie referred as one of the 
great measures of his administration. The third great reform 
took place in 1802 when the jails, which h;fd been supervised by 
the Magistrates, were placed under Civil Assistant Surgeons. 
The last series of reforms originalod in 1804, when Lord Law- 
rence appointed a Comnjittee which issued recommendations 
based generally on those of 1830. Government decided that no 
central jail (intended for all pri,eoner& sentenced to a term ex- 
ceeding one year) should be built for more than 1,000 prisoners ; 
and that the miiiimuin space allotted to each prisoner should be 
nine feet by six or 54 supeidiciai feet, and nine feet by six by 
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twelve, or 648 cnbic feet. Funds were promised for tlie im- 
provement and extension of jail buildings according to these or- 
ders. In a Note on. jails and jail discipline in India in 1867-68, 
Mr. A. P. Howell, Uiuler-Sccretary in the Home Department, 
shows the results of these orders in each Province. The follow- 
ing statement gives a list of all jails sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India for construction since May 1864, with the num- 
ber of prisoners which each is intended to accommodate and the 
probable cost : — 



Total 
No of 

Cost of Jails. 


Piison- 

ers. 

Cash 

outlay. 

Convict 

labour. 

Total. 

Madms ... 

Bombay ... 

Bengal ... ... 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Oude ... 

Central Provinces 

British Biirmali ... 
Hyderabad 

Central India 

Mysore and Coorg 

2,807 
1,270 
182 
5,550 
1,234 
1,44 G 
4,203 
508 
1,120 
108 
1,570 

Rs. 

9,38,125 
7,34,514 
3,85,108 
0, 49,043 
2,40,420 
2,35,470 
12,14,140 
3.20,083 
3,99,700 
49,419 
3,85,007 

Es. 

58,643 

4 'son 
4,96,848 

1,60,000 

1,84,554 

2'3,’084 

17’259 

Ks. 

9,96,768 

7,34,514 

3.89.473 
14,46,491 

2,40,429 

3,95,470 

13,99,003 

3,20,683 

4.23.474 
49,419 

4,02,266 

Total 

20,247 

58,52,607 

0,45,293 

67,97,990 


The adoption of the cellular system has boon urged on Govern- 
ment. Further enquiry is necessary as to its alleged superiori- 
ty, and even if its* superiority has been tested conclusively in 
Europe, its suitability on sanitaiy grounds to the several cli- 
mates of India, a point on which the best authorities are divid- 
ed, has yet to be demonstrated. So far as inspection and super- 
intendence are concerned, nothing further is required for the 
jails in India. All that is wanted is that the officials should 
act up to the rules prescribed for their guidance in the several 
Jail Codes, and there is no reason to suppose that this is not ge- 
nerally the case. 
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Mortality* 

The mortality in Indian jails has ever been, and is still, 
the most assailable blot in tlie jail administration. Serious 
as that mortality is in some cases, it is impossible at present 
to say how far it is excessive when compared with the ordinary 
deatli-rate of the free population. The Committee of 1836 
found that “ there exist no known data from which to infer the 
mortality of the labouring classes in this country. The Com- 
mittee of 1864 found the data as mucli wanting then as twen- 
ty-eight years previously, and the same want exists now. The 
Committee of 1864 found the causes of sickness and death in 
Indian 2 )risons to be — (1), overcrowding, witli the attendant evils 
of bad ventilation, ])ad conservancy, and bad drainage ; (2), in- 
sufficient food, clothing, cleanliness, and medical inspection; (3), 
sleeping on the ground ; and (4), exaction of labour from unfit 
persons. Very much has been done in the matter of overcrowd- 
ing, medical inspection and Jabour. Not a little is now being 
done to remedy tlic evils of bad consdrvancy, bad drainage, in- 
sufficient food, clothing, and cleanliness, and of sleeping on the 
ground. In tlie Jail Codes of all Provinces, the dry-earth system 
of conservancy is enjoined for universal adoption, and the minu- 
test instructions are given for deodorising and burying the ex- 
creta. That system lias been most successful. As regards 
diet the Committee of 1836 was of opinion that even then, 
prison fare was very far superior to the food which the 
laboiiring class would ordinarily obtain. The Committee 
of 1864 took a more indulgent view of the requirements 
of prisoners, and their recominoudations are carefully car- 
ried out Only greater attention and more minute super- 
intendence are wanted in some jails to secure the prisoners re- 
ceiving their prescrilTed quantities. The matter is one of ex- 
treme difficulty in a country av here petty peculation is a re- 
cognised institution, and it can only be met by the most minute 
supervision and tlie severest punishment in every case of de- 
tected fraud. The Committee of 1864 recib>mmended that suit- 
able clothing should be provided for all prisoners whether tried 
or untried, and that extra clothing on an order jrom the medical 
officer should be snpplie<l to the sick, the aged, and the infirm. 
The Committee of J864 considered sleeping upon the ground 
to be extremely injurious to health, and raised earthen sleep- 
ing berths or platforms have been generally adopted. The 
results of the above measures of improvement are shewn in this 
return of the mortality in the Jails in the several Provinces of 
India for the five years ending 1867-68 : — 

2 F 3 
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The proper principles of complete classifiootion are fully recog- 
nized in India, and are carried out Avhatever ceniraLjails are 
completed. In the smaller jails owing to struclural defects the 
rules are in advance of the system : but even in these jails there 
is no association between those classes wliicli l>y iinivei'sal con- 
sent should be kept separate. 

Discipline and General Management. 

In all provinces the treatment of prisoners under trial corres- 
ponds very closely with tlint prescribed in the regnlations at- 
tached to the English Prisons Act, ESG5. The}" nrc ]>ennitted to 
Avear their OAvn clothes, to cook for tlieinso] V(\s, nnd to coinmii- 
nicate with their legal ndvisers ; fetters nre only imposed in the 
cn.se of desperate characters and when ahsolntely necessary for 
security. No labour of any kiinl can he expected from them, but 
a rigid attention to cleanliness is insiskul upon. 'J'he treatment 
of civil prisoners resembles in all material respects that of pri- 
soners under trial. Idie intention of the Jaw is that a sentence 
of labour or vigor(.)us imprisonment is to he an aggravation of the 
term of imprisonment. Three' classes of labor have been in- 
troduced — hard, medium, and light; the fiJlotment of each pri- 
soner to a chiss being left to the dotenninalion of the medical 
officer accor<ling to tltc prisoiu;r\s physical capacity. In Ben- 
gal, especially, it has been souglit by Dr. Mouat, the Inspector 
(hmcral, to make ])rison labour reformatory and remunerative 
without lessening its jjiinitive cha,ra<ger. Wlu'iX'as in 1835 the 
jict profits of prison labour in th(.‘ Ch-eat Jail at Alipore Avere 
Its. 2,500, in 1807 th('y Avere Its. 2,50,000 ; and in three even 
of the district jails the piisoners em})Joyed on manufactures 
netted sums Avhich not only covered the cost of their main- 
tenance, hut ahso prmluced a surplus. During the last 14 years 
some prisons in Benga.f und(*.r Dr. l\Ionar.s supenntendeuce have 
yielded a net 2)rofit of 40 la,khs of rn|)ecs. 

Intimately connected Avith the subject of labour is ihat of re- 
Avards and i^unisliinents and remission of sentences. In Bengal 
the only rewar<is o])cu to 2 )ris(mcrs are — (1^ cm2)loyment in the 
subordinate offices of tbe jail as Avork overseers, con \"ict warders, 
and convict guards; and (2) the grant of internualiate imprison- 
ment. 'fh ese rewards aie open to all classes of convicts, and are 
accorded for continued good conduct in prison, but ]io convict is 
eligible for the former until tbe expiry of the prescribed term of 
labour of the first class, or for the latter until he hascoini^letcd the 
prescribed periods of first and second cla-ss labour, and has dis- 
charged without fault the duties of convict overseer, warder, or 
guard. This indulgence, founded ap 2 >aTently on Sir W. Crofton’s 
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system in Ireland, is stated to be very highly prized, and was al- 
lowcul in eighteen cases in 1867 against nine in 1866 and six in 
1»65. The jail punishments are fetters, solitary confinement in 
cells, and flogging. As in the majority of the Bengal jails there are 
no cells flogging is the only really eflicient punishment, and is of 
very frequent occurrence. In 1867 no less than 20 per cent, of 
the daily average of prisoners underwent this punishment, but it 
' does not appear to he very severe. It is never inflicted without the 
cognizance of the medical officer, and the number of stripes in no 
case exceeds thirty. In Madras the system of rewards resembles 
that in Bengal as regards promotion to prison offices, and there is 
also a system of remission of sentences. The punishments are flog- 
ging, reduction of diet, extra labour, separate confinement, and 
double irons. In Bombay the system of rewards resembles that 
in Bengal and Mad res as regards 2 ^r<)rimtion to prison offices, 
but with this exce])tion that prisoners sentenced for murder, 
dacoity, highway robbery, rape, ami unnatural crimes arc disqua- 
lified. There is, however, nothing in this Presidency correspon- 
ding with the mark system, or with the system of conditional 
remission of sentence as in Madras, or with the system of in- 
termediate imprisonment that obtains in Bengal. The pun- 
ishments are solitary confinement iq) to seven days’ confinement 
in the stocks u]) to 12 hours, and corporal punishment not ex- 
ceeding 25. stripes with a rattan. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces a system of good conduct marks was introduced in 1861, 
and is said to w'ork admirably in the central jail ; convicts are 
also eligible to promotion to prison offices after a uniform period 
of probation, and are re})orted to be “ the most trustworthy offi- 
cials of the class.” It has been found, however, impossible to 
carry out the mark system in the district jails.. The punishments 
are the same as in Madras. Of a prison i^opulation of 44.930 
during 1867 the number of punishments inflicted was 1,524, 
of which 1,103 cases w'ere of flogging, 132 of solitary con- 
finement, 46 of shortened diet. In the Punjab as in the 
North-West there ds a system of marks and of promotion 
to prison offices. Remission of sentence can be regularly earn- 
ed. Progress in, the work-shops and good behaviour entitle a 
prisoner to be recommended for release. Punishments are in- 
creased labour, refusal of permission to see relatives, solitary 
confinement, heavy irons, and in extreme cases flogging ; the 
latter under the restrictions in force in Bengal. The Oude sys- 
tem of rewards, punishments, and remission of sentence following 
is in force in the Punjab. In the Central Provinces the system 
of piarks and of promotion to prison offices is prescribed in the 
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Jail Code, as also tlie Bengal rules of intermediate imprison- 
ment. In British Burmah the rewards are interviews with 
friends and promotion to prison offices. Ilenii«sion of sentence 
can be earned by all prisoners except those dis(pialified under 
the same rules as those in force in the Central Provinces, but 
there is no system of intermediate imprisonment. Bemissioii 
of sentence is carried to a greater pitch in this Province than 
elsewhere. From the last rei^ort it api^ears that out of a prison 
population of about 11,800 no less than 184 prisoners earned 
remissions of various terms. Punishments for males are solitary 
confinement, fetters, and flogging; forty stripes being tlie maxi- 
mum for one offence; the latter punishment is only to be in- 
flicted in the presence of the Native Doctor. For females the 
punishments prescribed in the Jail Code are “placing them 
in a straight jacket, or handcuffs, or both, and cutting their 
hair close.” In Berar the rules on the subject of rewards 
and punishments are those in force in the Central Provin- 
ces, but the jails are not sufficiently* advanced to admit of 
their being fully carried out in practice. In Mysore the pun- 
ishments are imposition of fetters, separation in a pnnishmept- 
yard, extra labor, punishment exercise, wearing a mask, place 
on bad conduct list, carrying with it many disadvantages, solitary 
confinement with hard labor, solitary confinement without work 
and no non-labouring rations, and finally flogging. The rewards 
are promotion to jail offices, permission to see friends, badge 
for industiy or good conduct, occasional issue of fruit, books to 
read, place upon the good conduct list carrying with it some small 
privileges, and a hope of a recoimnendation for a remission of 
pu nisi mien t. 

In Coorg there is only one jail, containing on an average 100 
prisoners, and as far as practicable the Punjab rules are on all 
points enforced. 

Education. 

In Bengal the number of prisoners ugder instruction at 
the close of 1866 was 189, the number admitted during 
the year was 702, but no paid agency is employed. In 
Madras reading and writing are taught by convict agen- 
cy in the central jails and in some district jails, and the 
means of introducing a more general system arc under consi- 
deration. In Bombay the system of educating prisoners thrdugh 
convicts and without paid agency, is carried out whenever prac- 
ticable. Schools have been established in every jail, and the 
success in* several instances has been well inarked. In the 
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Education in Jails. 


Novtli-West pailicular attcution has been paid to this subject 
since 1854, and from the last report it would seem that 1»V55 
per cent, of tljo prison po[>ulation were taught to read dur- 
ing incjarcoratinn, and ‘80 ]jer cent, to write, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that of the total 29, *150 admissions during 
the year, no less than 10,787 were for 2 ^eriods under three 
months. In the Punjab education is j^rovided for tlie jn'i- 
soners in every Jail and many prisoners annually leave 
Jjiil wljo have learned to njad and write during their in- 
car cera-ti on. At the (dose of 18(37 4»*1 per cent, of the pri- 
soners w(‘re inider instruction, and of 2,905 prisoners who cmdd 
rea,d 1,949 luad learjjt to d(j so in jail. In Oudh a curtain 
number of prisoners are daily instructed in reading, writing 
and arithmetic by a ])ajd teacher assisted by inisoner-teachevs 
in the central prison, and the same systein lias been also intro- 
duced into the Fyzabad and S(ietapore jails. In the Central 
Provinces education is cairied out in all jails where the prisoners 
are not employed undeV the I>o 2 >artment of Public Works, and 
from the last return it appears that of a indson jrojmlation of 
l.‘3,747 (luring the year, 1,20() prisoners (^onld read, and M48 could 
read and write; and of these 515 learncnl to do so while in jail. 
In British Burmah rules siinilarto those in the Punjab arejwescrib- 
ed in the dail Code, but there is this difterence in the two Pro- 
vinces — in British Burmah s<n’en-tenth.s of thc^ prisoners are found 
to bo able to wild and write tiieir own vernaculars, and hence 
the form of education that has been introduced is to teadi Kng- 
lish. In Berar the ju isoners are eni}>]()yed iu building tlie jails 
for their future accommodation, and education has not yet been 
commenced. In Mysore notliing has been done as regards the 
education of any prisoners ex(‘e])t juveniles. 

Ec-Oonvictions. 

In Bengal out of .*32,141 iirisoncrs convicted last year only 
808 tverc re-convictions, or iu the projiortion of 2*70 rc-con- 
victed to convicted^, l)r. Mouat is not satisfied with the cor- 
rectness of these tigun^s, but he confesses that as far as they 
go they show the pro[)ortion to re-convictions to be smaller 
in Bengal than in any country in Pkiro^ie. On tlie otlier hand 
.the Lieutenant-Governor of Punja.b declares that jirisou dis- 
cipline in that province is penal and dctcuTcnt, “ far more de- 
terrent in fact than in the jails in England, the ratio of re- 
commitments to comniitmeuts iu tlie prisons of England and 
Wales being 32 per cent, in 18GG, or in ore than twice as great 
as the ratio of the rc-corainitments iu the Punjab.” In the 
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Noi’tli- Western Provinces of 173,982 sentenced in the years 
1861-67 inclusive 8,355 had been once and 3,606 twice before 
convicted, and 1,927 had been frequently convicted. From 
this it would appear that committals have gone on steadily in- 
creasing, and if it may be accepted that an increase in com- 
mittals is a stronger proof of a bad state of prison discipline 
than a decrease of re-committals *the result is unsatisfactory. 
But in the absence of authentic statistics of the increase of po- 
pulation, of the effect of a more vigorous and searching ad- 
ministration, of the operation of the Codes that during the last 
few years have come into force, and of the greater efficiency 
of the re-organized police, any such inference would be very 
untrustworthy. Another disturbing element in any calculation 
based upon statistics of committals, is the constant interchange 
of territoifries from one Province to another. Lastly, it will be 
remembered that, even if complete statistics for a sufficient 
number of years were avail aj)le in any Province, they would, 
prove but little as regards any systmt of prison discipline, be- 
catise no Province can be said a^’yet to have any fixed and 
complete system of prison discipline at all. Every year spes 
changes and improvements, and pending the completion of cen- 
tral jails p^son discipline must remain in quite a transitional 
state. . . 

Itfr. B[owel|||^r'‘iws the fallowing conclusions from a review of 
the whole subjei Prisoners in Indian Jails are generally well 
fed, well clothed and well cared for, and strenuous efforts 
are being made in all Provinces for their better accommodation. 
There are no means of comparing the mortality in Jails with 
that of the free population, but under better sanitary arrange- 
ments and stricter medical supervision, the mortality is generally 
on the decrease. A great deal has been done in all tlie most 
essential points of prison discipline, but there is a tendency, espe- 
cially in the Bengal Presidency, to lay too much stress upon 
this discipline being made remunerative. 


Expenditure- 

The gross annual cost of prisons and prison establishments, 
exclusive of building charges incurred in the Department of 
Public Works, amounted in 1867 to £470,869. The following 
shows the total expenditure, net and gross, for the five years 
ending 1867:— 
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Jail Expenditure 
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Transportatian to Port Blair, 


Meformatories . — After a review of the various Reports on this 
subject, Mr. Howell comes to the conclusion that in ^1 Provinces 
such measures as are suited to the circumstances of the coun- 
try for the treatment of juvenile offenders have been sanction- 
ed, and in most provinces are in operation. 

Traihsportation- 

Transportation, the second punishment prescribed in the Pe- 
nal Code, may be awarded for life, for fourteen, or for any term 
not less than seven years. Sentences of transportation from India 
are now exclusively carried out in the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair. On the 31st December 1863 the number of convicts at Port 
Blair had increased to 3,233. In this year, however, the death- 
rate rose to 21*55 per cent., and in the following year the mor- 
tality continued at so high a rate that only fourteen years’ con- 
victs were sent except from Madras and Bombay. Under this 
restriction the number of convicts at Port Blair at the close of 
1866 amounted to 6,686, the death-rate during the year having 
been over 10 per cent, of males and over 2 per cent, of females. 
If all convicts sentenced throughout India to transportation were 
transported, the annual importation to Port Blair would bo about 
3,000. Judging from the lasit reports, the discipline at Port Blair 
is very much less severe even than the present system in the cen- 
tral jails, and when once the joiffncy across the sea is over, the 
convict lives a far easier life than lie woxild in any jail in India.. 
The cost of an ordinary convict at Port Blair is calculated to be 
“ not far under Rtijjees 30 a month f and this, it should be 
remembered, is the cost of the convict at the Settlement, and 
does not include all the multifarious charges involved in tak- 
ing him there. The annual expenditure on Port Blair is about 
£130,000, and it contains accoinmodation'for about 7,000 convicts. 
The whole subject of the reorganization of the Penal Settlement 
was decided by Government early in 1869. 

The Criminal Classes of Bengal- 

Dr. Mouat furnishes the only information on this subject, and 
for Bengal alone. ' That the commission of crime generally is 
not deemed to be so disgraceful by natives of India as it is by 
the majority of Englishmen, is attributed to a^es of misgovern- 
ment and oppression ; to the facility of commission, and difficulty 
of detection, of many of the most common offences ; to the sys- 
iiom of entire castes who inherit a criminal career and pursue it 
iois others do a lawful calling, and to the existence of persona 
bound tdg^il^er by no hereditary tie, whose profession is the 
comtaission of the most appalling crimes, The thugs and pro* 
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fessional poisoners are the worst examples of the latter ; the 
dacoits, or gang robbers, the best. The bulk of the criminal po- 
pulation of most parts of India consist of burglars and thieves. 
Houses are extremely insecure, there being usually but a mud or 
a mat wall to oppose the entrance of a robber. Money is scarce- 
ly ever invested — probably never the bulk of the community 
— and the wealth of the majority is kept in the form of coin 
or gold and silver ornaments, for the melting of which the 
crucible of. the receiver of stolen goods is always ready. 
As a rule, in Bengal, the majority of persons convicted of mis- 
demeanours are agriculturists or landed proprietors ; and most 
of those convicted of burglary, theft, and the higher offences, 
are usually tradesmen, mechanics, domestic servants, or people 
of low caste, such as Gwallas, Domes, Dosads, &c. Dr. Mouat 
furnishes the following statistics for the five years ending 1864. 

From the tillers of the soil, the number is very great, being in — 

* Committals. 


1860 ... 

... 27,578 

out of 

52,008 

1861 ... 

... 28,092 

>> 

49,667 

58,135 

1862 ... 

... 31,501 

>> 

1803 ... 

... 31,999 


59,563 

1864 ... 

... 34,027 

ff 

63,360 


or very nearly half the whole prison population. This is some- 
what higher than the average mentioned in M. Duchatel’s re- 
port of 1844, as the result of a quarter of a century of observa- 
tion in France. As a rule, the agricultural population of Bengal 
are absolutely ignorant, and the amount of crime among them 
depends very much on tlie nature of the crops. Again, when the 
harvests are rii^e for reaping, thefts are most numerous ; and in 
years of scarcity, crime of all kinds, against person as well as 
against property, is most abundant. The class of day labourers 
rank next to the field workers in numbers, ignorance and crime. 
Their numbers were in^ — 


1860 ... 


... 7,312 

1861 ... 


... 6,422 

1862 ... 

... 

... 8,648 

1863 ... 


... 7,346 

1864 ... 


... 10,505 


or a fraction more than 14 per cent, of the whole number com- 
mitted to prison. Not very much below the day labourers are 
the domestic servants — 

1860 ... ... 5,434 

1861 ... ... ... 5,310 

1862 ... ... ... 6,261 

1863 ... ... ... 6,435 

iSU ... ... ‘5,243 



Criminal Classes in Bengal 
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From this class come the greatest numbet of regular petty 
thieves, crimes against the person being comparatively rare 
among them. Immediately following the domestic servants, but 
at a considerable distance, are^ class of small shopkeepers, call- 
ed modies, whose occupation is to sell food-grain, pulses, spices, 
and condiments. Their nurr^bers were, in — 

1860 ... ... ... 1,054 

1861 ... ... ... 1,426 

1862 ... ... ... 1,405 

1863 ... ... ... 1,393 

1864 ... ... ... 1,835 

Their crimes are likewise chiefly theft, fraudulent weights, 
cheating, falsification of food, &c. The petty landholders furnish 
a little more than 1 per cent, of the criminal population, and 
among them crimes against the person are more frequent thajj 
crimes against property. Boundary disputes, with cattle tres- 
pass and theft of crops, are frequent among them. The handi- 
craft class, or mechanics, are usually in better circumstances, 
better educated, and, in consequence, less criminal than the three 
first-named classes. Among the curiosities of the criminal re- 
cords of Bengal of the five years, are a poet, a songster, an astro- 
loger, an indigo-planter, a ship captain, an engineer, two tea plan- 
ters, a solicitor, and a prince. Vagrants and light characters add 
very little to the criminal population — the priests in jail being 
more numerous than the two together. Of the last-named, there 
were, in — 


1860 



... 177 

1801 


• •• 

... 172 

1862 



... 240 

1863 


• < s 

... 254 

1864 

... 

• •• . 

... 170 


Thugs have entirely dis^pcared in Bengal. 

The Beligion and Education of the Pns oner s in Bengal. 

Years. Uludus. ““S'"""*'*' iPaHve 

1858- 69 rr; T.. l.~^ 9T2 "iTTfsl 1,687 

1859- 60 ... ... 28,733 20.758 2,319 

1860 ... ' ... 28,281 18,476 2,777 

1861 ... ... 27,746 a0,508 1,229 

1862 ... ... 34,821 21,661 1,426 

1863 ... ... 36,701 22,664 926 

1864 ... ... 39,790 21,271 1,535 

1866 ... ... 44,007 23,519 3,322 

1866 ... ... 65,483 34,477 4,720 

^667 ... ... 36,071 27,613 2,656 

ToUl ... 362,5451 228.727 22.397 
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The Principal Castes of the Hindu Priso^hers, 
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Education of Prisoners in Bengal, 
The Sects of the Muhammadan Prisoners. 


Years. 

Siiniiia. 

Slieealis. 
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Shotving State of Education of the 'prisoners on 
admission into Jail. 
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From October of this year. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRADE, NA VIGATION AND EMIGRATION, 

The Trade of India may be looked at as Foreign, Coasting 
and Inland. 


The Foreign Trade from the Earliest Period- 

The foreign trade of India stood at somewhat less than seven 
millions sterling in value, or £0,911,774, in 1813-14, the last ' 
year of the East India Company’s monopoly. The trade doubled 
in the next twenty years during ivhicdi the Cliina monopoly con- 
tinued to exist. It stood at £14,342,280 in 1834-35. In the 
subsequent thirty 3 ^cars, or in 1805-00, it reached its liighest 
point in value, £123,813,004. In 1800-07, from a fall in the in- 
flated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, and in 1867-68, 
it reached the healthy lev^el of £101,038,021. In round num- 
bers the foreign trade of India ina^ be taken at above a 
hundred millions sterling in value, and the coasting trade at 
twenty-three millions, or about 125 millions sterling in all. 

For the first time the Financial Department has issued an 
Annual Statement of the Trade and Navigation of Dritish 
India, similar to that wdiich shcAVS the Trade of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. The statement comes down to the year 1800-07. 
The accounts issued by the same Department every month show 
the trade and navigation in detail for the year ending April 
1808. From these and other officiid sources, we obtain the fol- 
lowing figures showu’ng the trade of Calcutta up to 1834-35 
and the trade of India thereafter : — 


1599 

East India Company established. 


1089 

Exported 4,520 tons in 11 vessels to India, the fSouth 
8eas and (,'hina. 


.1^ 

Tons. 

Imports. 

^exports. 

Total. 

1795-00 ... , ... 

1805-00 ... 

170 

210 

57,090 

82,814 


‘ .€ 

£ 

1813-14 ... 

OO.T 

77,192 

2,206,008 

4,045,100 

0,911,774 

1823-24 ... 

228 

87,524 

3,930,705 

0.279,833 

I0,210,r>98 

1833-34 ... 

339 

124,100 

2,509,445 

5,5.52,034 

8,121,479 

1834-35 ... 

223 

120,035 

2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440,333 


The folloAving table shows the trade of Bengal from 1813 to 
1834 year b\^ year : — 
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Trade, of Bengal to 1834-35. 


Years. 

lini)orts. 

*Exports. 

Total. 

181314 

£ 

2,2GG,GG8 

£ 

4,045,100 

£ . 

0,911,774 

1814 15 ... 

2,712,G12 

4,749,950 

7,402,592 

1815 IG 

3,G17,934 

5,041,083 

9,259,017 

1816-17 

0,210,844 

0,135,335 

12,346,179 

1817-18 

* 0,305,123 

6,541,790 

12,840,913 

1818-19 

8,207,800 

0,189,530 

11,397,330 

1819-20 

5,800,604 

0,097,881 

11,958,515 

1820 21 

4,051,019 

5,803,201 

10,454,910 

1821-22 

4,805,303 

6,594,951 

11,400,254 

1822-23 

•1,115,591 

0,700,344 

11,115,035 

1823-24 

3,93G,7G5 

0,279,833 

10,210,598 

1824-25 

4,079,818 

5,010,803. 

9,090,021 

1825 20 

3,055,073 

5,077,862 

9,333,535 

182C27 

3,436,083 

5,234,135 

8,670,218 

1827-28 

! 4,219,917 

0,400,809 

10, 620,720 

1828-29 

3,709,510 

5,204,515 

8,914,025 

1829-30 ... ^ 

3,408,013 

5,008,088 

9,137,301 

1830 31 

3,538,005 

5,417,716 

8,756,381 

1831-32 

2,800,815 

5,818,172 

8,618,987 

1832 33 

2,509,301 

5,609,477 

8,178,778 

1833 34 

2,509,445 

5,552,034 

8,121,479 

1834-35 

2,949,431 

4,590,902 

7,440,333 



Ircah of Bombay to 1834-35. 


The following shows the trade of Boni bay with the United 
Kingdom from the same period, exclusive of the Company's in- 
vestments : — 


Years. 

1 

1 

1 

Imports. 

• 

Exports and 
lvc-Exi)orts. 

1813-14 

£ 

92,698 

1 ^ 

30.5,154 

1814-15 

139,865 

277,589 

1815-16 

2.30,329 

259,467 

1816-17 

298,458 

201,846 

1817,18 

489,519 

476,000 

1818-19 

709,02.3 

773,615 

1819 20 ...1 

560.250 

568,060 

1820-21 ... ...! 

361.621 

148,972 

1821-22 ... 

• 4.39, 4‘40 

253,839 

1822-23 !.’! !!! 

562,171 

524,650 

1823-24 

557.131 

595,385 

1824-25 

502.404 

588,788 

1825-26 

4.30,242 

649,216 

1826-27 

495,587 

393,881 

i827-28 

819,693 

568,592 

1828-29 

781,248 

83.3,707 

1829-30 

91 1,606 

517,329 

1830-31 

1,106,636 

681,009 

1831-32 

902 315 

636,026 

1832-33 

1,108,268 

1,041,773 

1833-31 

904,2.39 

1,018,479 

1834-35 

940,584 

969,517 


£ 

31)7,852 
417,454 
489,796 
500,304 
965,519 
1,482,638 
1,128,310 
510,593 
693,259 
1,087,121 
1,152.510 
1,091,192 
1,079,488 
889. 46.'^ 
1,3<S8,2.S5 
1,615,015 
1,458,935 
1,790,645 
1.538.341 
2,150,04] 
1,922,711 
1,910,131 


The Volume published by tlie Financial llepartmeiit enables 
us to divide the trade into merchandize and treasure and to give 
the annual average of eacli five yeans, but it falls to give us the 
number and tonnage of ships till 1854. The course and growtii 
of the foreign trade, as affected by historiT;al and external eco- 
nomical causes, will be best seen in the following condensed 
review : — 


Close Monopoly, 

181.3-14 ... 

£ 6,911,774 

Partial Monopoly, 

10 Years of Free Trade, 

1834-35 ... 

14,342,ii8() 

1844-45 ... 

32,2():j,.)9(> 

Russian War, 

1850-57 ... 

55,200,167 

Mutiny Intluences, 

. 1859-00 ... 

69,51 1 ,315 

American War, 

1805-00 ... 

123,813,004 

Latest Normal Year, .. 

. 1807-68 ... 

2 II 2 

101,038,621 



Tlie following table presents an epitome of the trade from the abolition of the adna monopoly to the 
close of 1867-68, showing its rapid growth 
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Rapid Growth of the Trade of Iniia. 



The trade of British India in each year from 1834-35 to 18G7-68 is seen in the following ta- 




Trade of India from 1834-35 to 18G7-G8. 


2G3 


Years. 

Total of IMercliandise and 
Treasui'e. 

Total. 

Imports. 

Exports. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-35 

6,154,130 

• 8,188,102 

14,342,292 

1835-36 

0,028,31 2 

11,214,004 

18,142,916 

1836-37 

7,573,157 

13,504,117 

21,077,274 

1837-38 

7,672,572 

11,583,437 

19,256,009 

1838 39 

8,251,595 

12,122,075 

20,374,270 

Annual Average 

7,315,953 

11,322,599 

18,638,552 

1839-40 

7,770,500 

11,333,208 

19,109,708 

1840-41 

10,202,193 

13,822,009 

24,024,202 

1841-42 

9,029,901 

] 1,340,292 

23,970,193 

1842-43 

n,04(>,K'.)r> 

13,707,021 

24,814,510 

1843 44 

13,612,470 

17,999,5.54 

31,612,030 

A nnual A verage 

io,4r)3,r)!»2 

14,252,501 

24,706,154 

1844 45 

1 i,r)0{),r>3f 

17,097,052 

32,203,589 

1845 40 

1 1,583, 13<S 

17,844,701 

29,428,139 

1846-47 

11,830,580 

10,059,300 

27,905,892 

1847-48 

10,571,007 

11,738,435 

25,309,442 

1848-49 

12,549,307 

18,628,244 

31.177,551 

Annual A^verage 

] 2,209,375 

10,99.5,548 

29,204.923 

1849-50 

13,696,090 

18,283,513 

31,980,239 

1850-51 

15,370,597 

18,705,4,38 

34,070,035 

1851-52 

17,292,549 

20,798,312 

38,090,891 

1852-53 

10,902,240 

21,519,802 

38,422,103 

1853 54 

15,994,615 

20,778,437 

30,773,052 , 

Annual Average 

15,851,3 9 

20,017,125 

3.5,808,404 

1854-55 

14,770,928 

20.194,208 

34,905,180 

1855-56 

25,244,782 

2.3,010,444 

48,885,226 

1856-57 

28,60S,:284 

20,591,879 

65.200,163 

1857 58 

31,093'0(;5 

28,278,474 

69,371,539 

1858 59 

34,545,650 

30..532,298 

05,077,948 

Annual Average 

26,852,542 

25,847,471 

.52,700,013 

1859 60 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

09.511,313 

1860-Gl 

34,170,793 

34,0907154 

68;260,947 

1861-62 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

74,272,814 

1862-63 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,130 

1863-64 

50,108,171 

00,895,884 

1 1 7,004,055 

Annual Average 

41,062,967 

43,109,280 

84,232,253 

1864-65 

49,514,275 

09,471,791 

118,986,006 

1865-66 

56,156,529 

C7,C5G,475 

123,813,004 

1866-67 

45,237,332 

50,202,777 

96,440,109 

l867-<>8 

49,560,528 

61,478,093 

101,038,621 



3,^4^ Tirade of India since 1850 ol. 


Di^tingnisliing Merchandise and Treasure since 1850-51 we 
have tlie following : — ^ 



1 

Years. 

Mercliaiidise. 

• 

Treasure. 

Im[)orts. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 




£ 

c£ 

£ 

£ 


1850-51 ... 


11,558,789 

18,104,139 

3,811,800 

. . . 


1851-52 ... 


12,210,490 

19,879,247 

5,052,057 

... 


1852-53 ... 


10,070,803 

20, 104, 032 

0,831,375 

1,055,228 


1853 5-1 ... 


ll,122,GGO 

19,295,139 

4,871,953 

1,483,290 


185155 ... 


12,712,071 

18,927,222 

2,028,256 

1,207,033 


Annmd Average 


11,517,09.5 

19,340,070 

4,519,089 

701,111 


1855-50 ... 

• 

13,913,191 

23,038,259 

11,301,288 

001,170 


1850 57 ... 


14,191,587 

25,338,451 

11,413,697 

1,25.3,420 


1857-58 ... 

• • 

15,277,021) 

27,450,03' 

15,815,430 

822,438 


1858-59 ... 


21,728,579 

29,802,87. 

12,817,071 

009,427 


1859 GO ... 


24,205,141) 

27,900,20; 

10,350,963 

929,007 


. t n ) i teal A ve rage 


1 7,881,886 

20.731,10; 

14,140,891 

855,095 


1800 61 ... 


23,493,710 

32,970,00:1 

10,077,077 

1,119,549 


18G1-G2 ... 


22,320,432 

36,317,04 

14,951,985 

683,355 


1862 G3 ... 


22,632,384 

47,859,64: 

20,508,907 

1,111,140 


18G3-G1 ... 


'27,145,590 

65,025,44: 

22,902,581 

1,270,435 


I8u4-G5 ... 


'28,150,923 

68,027,01( 

21,303,352 

1,444,775 


innual A verage 

• • t 

24,748,029 

50,159,95( 

18,092^92 

1,125,851 


18G5-G0 ... 


29,59D,228 

65,491,12; 

20,557,301 

2,105,352 


l,86G-C7 ... 


30,639,281 

47,729,61: 

14,598,051 

2,473,105 


1867-08 ... 

... 

37,902,500 

48,501,47 c" 

.11,057,908 

1,641,338 



Flow of Gold and Silver, 2G 

Value of Gold and Silver Imported from and Exported to Forehjti 
CountHes at Ports in British India in each year from 
1834 35 to 18G7-68. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Oolil. Silver. 


(lold. Silver. 


1834- 55 

1835- ;U> 
183G-37 

1837- 3S 

1838- 39 
Amiiud 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 43 

1843- 44 
Annual Avgi 

1844- 45 

1845- 40 


184(5-47 

1847- 48 

1848- 49 
A imaal . 

1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 
A nnual . 

1854- 55 

1855- 5(5 
1850-57 

1857- 58 

1858- 59 
Annual . 

1859- 00 
18(50-01 
1861-G2 
1S02-63 

1863- 64 
Annual . 

1864- 65 
lS65-(56 
1866.(57 
1867 68 


£ 

1,070,570 
2,209,589 
2,03(5,057 
2,040,031 
3,010,890 
2,374,027 
1,945,203 
1,780,253 
2,189,312 
3,(502,408 
4,870,403 
2,.S<)0.740 
4,212.4 11 
2,094,174 


{ 

^ I 

852,839 
, 1,048,778! 

, 1,401,748 

1,150,.'548 
1,155,310 
i, 338, 7 78 
1,341,100 
1,078,708 
1,214,000 

882,721 ; 

, 2,508,353' 
2,170,002 
2,830,084 
4,437,330 
2,500,900 
4,288,037 : 
4,242,441 
5,190,432 
6,881,560 
8,925,412 
' 5,905,578 
I 9,875,032 
6,372,894 
’4,927,34o; 
j 4,707,483 


£ 

2,087,082 

922,185 

2,798,02cS 

2,235,792 
2,650,49}- 
3,713,281. 
5,400,227 
;3, 770, 043 
3,573,28^ 

I, 145,1.37 
8,702,703 

12,237,005 
12,085,332 
8,370,092 
8,708,130 
12, 068, 920 
0,434,030 
9,761,545 
13,(527,401 
14,037,169 
11,185,935 

II, 488,320 
20,184,407 

0,670,711 

0,950,485 


£ 

1,97(5,570 
2,209,580 
2.03(5,057 
2,040,031 
3,010.890 
2,374,027 
1,045,2(53 
1,780,253 
2, 189, .3 1 2 
3,(502,408 
4.870,403 
2,800,740 
4,212,441 
2,004,174 


2,939,021 
1,070,063 
4,200 370 
3,203,575 
3,30-5,340 
3,811,808 
5,052.058 
0,831,333 
4,840,351 
4,787,078 
2,027,858 
11,301,140 
14,413,607 
15,815,4 1 0 
12,817,031 
11,275,030 
1(5,350, 903 

10, (577,077 
14,051,977 
20,508,007 
22,002,581 
17,091,513 
21,3(53,352 
26,557,301 
14,598,051 

11, (>57,008 


£ 

200, 960 
113,873 
2(53,933 
340,228 
34 7, 850 
253,370 
470,273 
30(5,485 
515,004 
415,790 
1,045,814 
502,086 
1,10(5,839 
815,080 


£ 

200,960' 
113,873 
20:1,933 
340,228 
347,85(5 
253,370 
470,273 
3(;(>,4S5 
515,004 
415,700 
1,015, -814 
502,086 
1,100,830 
815,986 


42,555 
2,010 
71,165 
168,805 
17,265 
00,361 
151,431 
2,1 08 
84,788 
47,011 
Hi, 886 
50,245 
3,803 
0,872 
(5,007 
33,410 
27.100 
10,040 
35,068 
648,418 
730,143 
108,100 


1 

I 708,8331 
1,416,376. 
2,484,724' 
... I 

962,185 

539,273 

847,023 

885,203 

1,464.890 

030,897 

1,115,537! 

598,418: 

1,104,448' 

706,384 

051,350 

850,227! 

021,3631 

1,106,(5271 

075,089 

1,077,244 

1,240,450 

1,00-1,154 

1,400,522 

1,515,734 

1,734,022 

1,473,172 


714,723 

1.426.0. 38 
2,537,554 
1,320,228 
1,004,740 

541,280 

910,088 

1,054,008 

1.482.104 

1.000. 258 
1,20(5,908 

000,52(5 

1,249,230 

81.3,395 

002,230 

018,472 

925,10(5 

1,110,490 

681,009 

1,110,(554 

1,207,550 

1,020,194 

1,444,500 

2,164,1.72 

2.473. 105 
1,641,338 
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Th^ Thi'ec Gvo'itps of J*0Tts, 


Tlie five great ports of India, in the order of importance, are 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Rangoon and Kurrachee. The 
Annual Statement prevents accurate comparison by grouping 
Kurrachee with Bombay, and we accordingly group the ports 
of British Burmah with Bengal ; — 


Yeai*. 

Bengal. 

Bombay, 

Madras. 

All India. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834-fi5 


6,803,0.55 

5,889,446 

1 ,648,891 

14,343,290 

Average of fivo years 

oiidiwfjr 





1838-3!) 


0.311.800 

7,473.311 

1,831,34-1 

18.638.5.51 

Do. 1843-41 ... 


1.3,<!13,.54.8 

8.037,3 18 

2,045,357 

21.706.154 

Do. ]H4S-li) .. 


j6,oa],l(J:{ 

10.4.50,471 

2. 7:53. 2 S8 

20,304,!)23 

Do. 18ri3-r.l .. 


18.516.083 

1 4.258.700 

:J.09:{.670 

35.868, 46,"> 

Do. 1858-51) .. 


26..30 1,733 

31,880.369 

4,:i37.Sl I 

52,700,013 

Do. 18G3-G1 ... 


33,o»7,707 

4l..383,386 

7.!»75 205 

84.2512.0.53 

1864-6.5 


37.5 10 , on 

68,363,260 

1 1,182.876 

118. !)86, 066 

1865-66 


1 43.498,1 -it 

66.!)5 1,509 

12.203.380 

12:1 813,004 

1866-67 


4:4,827,100 

46,387,282 

7,321,518 

0.5.440,100 

1867-68 



‘ 


101,038,621 


The following tabic sho’svs the principal countries wo'th which 
the trade of India has been carried ou since 1850-51 : — 


I’lacc. 

Year. 

18 

I tr>i>ortK. 

Exports. 

Total Mer- 
chandise. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

United Kingdom 

-i 

’.50-51 
’6.6 67 

8, .337,670 
25.605,81 3 

8,104,016 

25,910,168 

16,4.11,686 

61,515,080 

Franco 


'.*>0 51 

210.025 

671,111 

781,436 


*66 67 

808,471 

2,i:i3,37l 

3,031,842 

North and South America 

.1 

’50-51 
’60 67 


5 to «>6(5 
1.1. 50. 8. 05 

640,666 

1,160,89-. 

China 

1 

’50-51 

0.80,360 

6,3.52,r);i4 

7,341 .003 


'66-67 

l,o71,6!tt' 

12,307.784 

13,382.478 

Eastern Settlenients 

s 

" < 

'.50 .51 
’60 67 

•1,50.234 1 

826,521 

667,010 

1,126.274 

1,118,144 

1 .952,795 

Arabi.au ajid Persian Chdf 


’50 6 1 
'66-67 

6;;o.603 

808,471 

818,705 

1,307,003 

1, -140, 397 
2,295,66-4 

Mauritius and Bourbon 

... -J 

’50.51 
’66 Ct7 

241.781 

980,044 

241,781 

989.0-44 

Ceylon 

.1 

’.50 51 

127,266 

380,017 

507,283 


'66-67 

432,406 

1,576,003 

2,008.408 

Australia 

1 

\ 

•' i 

’. () 51 
'66 67 

114,183 

361,262 


1 14,183 
361,262 

Other Fox'oign Countries 

'.50 51 
'66-67 

♦•!)9.350 

904,007 

478,099 

1,138,191 

1,177,449 

2,102,288 


The trade with the United Kingdom since 1850-51 has been 
as follo'ws : — 






1866-67 (Eleven Monlha) ..J 12,3Ol,5c0| | 7,719,5551 2,031,797| .. . [ U,996,647j .... | 13,432, 348j 1,8G5,5; 
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Principal Imports and Exports. 


Tlio principal- Articles of Import anti Export in 1850-51, 
1859-00, 1801-05 and 1807-08, wliicli may l>e taken as testing 
years, are seen in the folloAving tables. In 1859-60 the import 
trade received a stimulus caused by the reaction fi'orn the Mut- 
iny. In 1804-05 the export of cotton reached its higbest point 
or £37, 57^1,037 in value: — 


Imports, 



1850-51. 

1H59-0O. 

18(11, 05. 

1807d;S. 

Cotton I’wist and Varn 

1 »o. Piece (.ioods 

1 .0.jOdPJO 
:i,(5Pl,:;({l 

i: 

2,017,115 

0,051,813 

£ 

2,101.410 

11,035,885 

£ 

2.810,073 

16,584,278 

^’f 1 (dlinerv of all kiiuks 

Railway .Malerialri 

Nd'tala, ' aiuifactured 

Metals, 11, iw 

20,000 

215.303 
1,552.017 . 

871,531 

3 ,700.002 
151.157 
1,T^O,708 

55 4,1.50 
085,033 
608 , lot 
3,147,828 

1.123.128 

2.4‘.H).81.4 

1.3-20.8(;7 

2,881,472 

Iji<juor» 

Spirits 

Wines 

125.000 
150,10(5 
273, S 15 

r.31*.l!>7 
241 110 
•115,020 

471.017 

321,852 

4()2,3t)3 

453.011 

473,285 

485,488 

Silk, Haw .. 

Do. , C« 0 ( >.ls 

Woollen do. 

210.101 

111.551, 

21H,H1.S 

307. ,'.00 

22 k no 

3‘>0.3ir> 

410,019 

807,831 

572.003 
420.513 
020,1 17 

Salt 

Sugar, <te. 

000,333 

358. nt 

3 41 807 
318,0l7 

005,074 

000, N3l 


E.i’ports, 


Coffee . . ,,, 

Cotton, a;iw 
Cotton, (iu( (Is 

I{i(!C .. 

W'lirat tvn<l other kinds ■ 

Ilirios und Skins 

.Into 

Opium 

Sct;ds 

Silk, Raw 

Sugar and Sugar Candy 
Tea .. 

Wool, Raw 


1860-51. 

1850-00. 

£ 

.C 

loo. ',09 

lss.r)32 

3,17-1,780 

5 0;>7 024 

073,510 

703,580 

l,080,.S‘tO 

2.021,288 
( 2,270,200 

753,204 

J 

i .312,200 

321,144 

4 44,537 

100,030 

200,018 

1 5,450.136 

0,05 k 301 

330.51 4 

1,518,721 

019,310 

817,853 

3,823,065 

1,031,944 

j 68,285 

1 430,672 


1804-05. 

1807 OS. 

.£ 

,C 

801,008 

840,001 

37,573,037 

10,188,074 

1.04:!, 000 

708,108 

1,800,141 

1,823,026 

6,573,637 

3,700,719 

382,871 

230.378 

725,230 

1,002,079 

1,307,844 

1.310,545 

0,011,804 

! 12,187.706 

1,012,433 

2,1.56,711 

1,105,901 

1,400.768 

706,110 

02,113 


705,591 

1,161,002 

684,985 


Tlie following tables show the Shipping aud Tonnage from 1853- 
54 to 18U5-6(>. 
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Trade of India in 1867*G8. 


The Trade of India in 1867-68- 

The 'whole value of the Foreign Trade of India in the twelve 
months ending April 18G7“(>8 ^v^ls £101,038, (>21 against 
£05,440,109 in the previous year. In that year, ]8()G-G7, the 
Foreign and Coasting Trade together amounted to £117,719,526 
in value : — 



Ships 

Entered. 

Tonnage 

Entered. 

Imports. 

£ 

Exports. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

Foreign 

5,148 

1,722,195 

45,227,332 

50,202,777 

95,440,109 

Coasting 

13,287 

1,511,210 

10,537,826 

11,741,591 

22,279,417 

T-otal ... 

]8,435| 

3,233,411 

55, 705,158 

01,944,308 

117,719,520 


The principal heads ,of the Foreign and Coasting Trade of 
the twelve months oiuling April 18G7-G8, compared with those 
ending 18GG-G7, are as follows : — 


Eohekjn Trade. 

Total Value of Imports ... 

•Ditto of Exports of Indian 
Produce, & c. 

Ditto of Exports of Foreign 
Mcrehaiidixe 

Ditto of Imports of 'Treasure 

Ditto c»f Exi»orts of ditto 

J8t>7. 

llupeea. 

30,03,92,817 

40,55,12,565 

1,17,83,502 

14,59.80,508 

2,47,31,051 

1808. 

R ujjees. 
37,90,25,002 

48,56,14,778 

1,27,52,773 

11,05,79,079 

1,04,13,380 


Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Xuniher and Tonnngc of Vessels, 
distinguishing their Kationaiity 
- - Entered 

Cleared 

5,438 

5,804 

19,32,073 

20,00,848 

5,808 

5,993 

21,08,068 

21,86,028 

Xunihcr and Tonnage of Vessels 
Entered, and Cleared i'om and to 
various Countries — Entered 
Cleared , ... 

5.148 

5,501 

17,22,195 

18,10,275 

5,032 

5,765 

20,49,478 

20,53,527 

Coasting Trade 

Uetween the Various Presidencies. 
Number and Tonnage of Vessels, 
Entered 

Ditto, Cleared ... 

13,287 

11,340 

15,11,21( 

10,30,79;: 

11,402 

9,603 

11,79,435 

11,51,187 

1 Total Value of Imports of Treasure 

1 Ditto of Exports of ditto 

Rupees. 

4,11,59,405 

4,93,53,711 

Rupees. 

2,38,02,913 

3,00,95,530 




I inports. ' 
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Tlie following «are the details of the Imports and Exports of 
the Foreign Trade, comparatively, in the twelve months ending 
April 1867 and 1868 according to declared real value : — 


1 Ml’ORTS. 

Principal Articles. 


Countries Whence 
Imported. 


Agricultural Implenieiits 
Animals Living — 

Horses 

Cllior Animals 
A pparel 


...UTnited Kingdom 
j8iiez 

Other Countries 


Arms, Ammunition and Mili- 
tary Stores 
Art, Works of — 

Books, Printed, and Printed 
matter 
Bottles 
Bricks 
Brimstone 
Cahiuet-ware 
Candles of all kinds 
Canes of all kinds 
Canvas 

! Carriages and Conveyances 
other than llail'w^ay 
‘ Cements for Building and En- 
gineering purjx>ses. 

China and Japan-Wai'cs not 
otherwise enumerated 
Clay and Articles of — use(i for 
J^uilding and Engineering 
Xiurposcs, excejjt Bricks ... 
Clocks, Turret, for Churclics 
! Clocks and watches 


... United Kingdom 
: Other Countries 


Cocoanuts 

Coffee 

Coir 

Coke 

Concentrated Wort 
Confectionery 
Coral, Unwrought 
Corks 

Cotton Wool 


Kux)oe.s. 

92,097 

0,18,090 

51,810 

2S,-44.4IS 

8,12.084 

4,49,880 


8,77,305 

1,38,947 

8,59,131 

1,03,831 

8,248 

f>5,7o-l 

3,02,892 

3,48,195 

1,00,772 

3,94,923 

3,71,057 


45,412 
2,970 
3,78 039 

• 49,05,049 

2,70,774 


Itupces. 

1,43,020 

3,.38,150 

24,070 

30,42,304 

9,74,870 

4,61,733 


41,05,882 44,70,023 


9,24,828 

1,23,509 

9,92,155 

1,47,784 

18,452 

1,70,908 

2,03,400 

6,80,002 

70,413 

6,71,201 

1,80,127 


23,475 

1,980 

4,09,905 

85,97,820 

1,84,810 


51,82,423 87,82,030 


8,01,379 

2,01,084 

1,40,217 

3,10,309 

17,899 

2,41,238 

4,94,573 

2,04,490 

29,43,845 


7,40,514 

1,81,792 

1,49,330 

4,20,004 

1,77,090 

3,78,7.29 

1,71,801 

11,91,037 


^72 Trttde oj India, m 1 85 7-08. 


•IaTPoKJ'S. 

I’riiicipal Artif^les. 

Countries Whence 
Imjjorted. 

1867- 

1868. 

Cotton, Miiniifactmes of — 
J^itice (ioods — 

Croy 

United Kingdom .. 
Snez 

Other Countries .. 

Ihipecj.s. 

6,*2S,(M),Gir 

1,44,‘24,4S( 

1:1,47,40^ 

Kupeos. 

1 6,18,74,601 

2,34,55,532 
23,06,584 


Total 

7,85,78,66) 

8.76,96,717 

White 

United Kingdom .. 
Suez 

Other Countries .. 

2,30,84,142 

37,37,S3( 

0,77,448 

2,90,72,783 
05,54, 745 
5,58,373 


Total 

2,74,90,420 

3,67,85,901 

American 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez 

O th or Countries . . . 

8.907 

0.408 

29,770 

33,875 

20,360 

50,343 


Total 

46,211 

1,04,578 

Coloured and Printed 

United Klhgdom ... 
Sue/^ ... 

Other Countries ... 

1,10,84,890 

45.00,772 

3,42,110 

1,30,49,360 

23,73,653 

2,40,820 


Total 

1,06,33,778 

1,56,63,839 

Turkey lied 

TTnitcd Kingdom ... 
Suez 

( )ther Countries ... 

85,92,299 

5,57,070 

80,187 

1,36,04,947 
18,()8,4:i3 
1,78, .363 


Total 

92,30,102 

1,65,91,743 

Thread 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez .. 

t'thur Countries ... 

3,98,020 

30,309 

10,514 

5,07,726 

47,457 

2,327 


Tcdc'il 

4,39,449 

5,57,510 

Twist 

1 ' a i ted K ingdom , . , 

Sntiz 

( >ther Countries , . . 

2,30,70,553 

20,58,779 

0,20,477 

2,40,28,317 

28,89.045 

10.11,854 


Total 

2,63,01,809 

2,79,29,210 

Cutch and Ciainhicr ^ ... 

Drugs and Medicines 

Dyeing and Coloring Miitci ials 
Earthen and Porcelain -ware 
Felt ... 

Fire- works 

Flax ... 

Flax, Manufactures of — 

Piece Goods ... 

Threads ... ...\ 

Other kinds ... 

Fruit and Vegetables 

Gas Materials 


83,864 

15,18,386 

11.31,996 

0,09,002 

40,281 

3,02,059 

1,433 

5,13,388 

29.322 

12,781 

14,95.220 

52,597 

1,83,600 

22,96,721 

12,68,673 

7,05,681 

36,919 

88,20,616 

6,205 

6,43,520 

28 332 
20,582 
29,85,604 
60,401 


iporCs. 
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Imfokts. 

Principal A r tides » 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1SG7. 

1868. 

Glass^ and Manufactures of — 


LTipees. 

Ilupees. 

Glass 


4 , 2 : 1 , 2:11 

4,98.005 

Beads 


5,15,020 

5,01,625 

Ware and other sorts ... 

p 

7,80,501 

11,21,240 

Glue ... 


12,885 

1 : 1 , 498 

Grain and Pulse 


7,o;i,33o 

5,05,270 

Guano and Manures of all 


kinds 


15,030 

20,721 

Gum ... 


4 , 00,47 a 

4 , 0 : 1,007 

Hair, and Manufactures of — 


24,421 

19,047 

Hemp, and Manufactures of — 
Hides and 8kins — 


1,50,303 

2 , 97,073 

Hides 


02,381 

88,680 

Skins 


1,11,500 

1,45,501 

Horn, and Manufactures of — 


2 : 1,074 

24,807 

Ice ... 


2,40,072 

4,73,241 

India Kubber, and Manufac- 


tures of — 

Instruments aiul Apparatus, 

• ...... 

• 

39,429 

26,383 

Scientific and Philosopln* 
cal, of all sorts not other* 




wise described... 


1,44,999 

1,03; 050 

Ivory, and Manufactures of — 
Jewellery and Plato — 


10,30,005 

12 , 82 , 3:12 


Jewellery 


:i, 20,558 

2,20,871 

Plate 


j,oi,:ig:i 

1.17,103 

All other sorts 


2,04.424 

4,82,:i90 

Jute, and Manufactures of — 


21,809 

20,207 

Lacquered -wave ... 


2,484 

2,419 

TiCather, Manufactures of — 
Liquors — 


7,09,107 

7,00,608 

Ale, Beer, and Porter^ .. 


57 ,0i>, 18t> 

44,34,012 

Cider and other similar 


Fermented Liquors ... 


5,001 

1,01,500 

Wines and Liqueurs • . . . 

United Kingdom ... 

;17,71,0()0 

40,25,354 


Franco 

7,00,105 

7,14,742 


Sue/. 

7,149 

10,244 


Other Goimtries ... 

:i8,507 

‘ 1,04,544 


Total 

1 40,07,481 

• 

48,54,884 

Spirits 

United Kingdom ... 

1 21,53 870 

25,53,421 


France 

1 17,:i0,974 

10,73,711 


Suez 

8,009 

1,008 


Straits Settlements 

' 1,97,357 

2,38,015 


Other Couiitrioa ... 

1,08,072 

2,60,099 


Total ... 

42,07,288 

47,32,854 

Lucifers and Matches 


1,48,048 

4,64,088 

Machines and Machinery and 
parts thereof exempted 
from Duty 



60,22,33.3; 

1,10,40,046 
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JVacZe of India in 1867-68. 


1 Imports. 1 

1 rrincipal Articles, 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1867. 

1868. 

' 

Machines and Machinery not 
exeu) pted from Duty 

Maps and Oliarts 

Mats * ... 

Medical Stores ... 

. 

Rupees. 

4,27,651 

9,672 

50,195 

1,67,818 

Rupees. 

1,94,235 

13.549 

44,883 

1,34,548 

Metals— 

Iron — 

Cast 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries . . . 

1,11,257 

32,876 

77,162 

9,147 


Total 

1,44,133 

86,309 

Wrought, hut not maiiu- 
iacturcd ... 

XTnited Kingd< >m ... 
Other Countries ... 

52,78,0.32 

1,63,0.08 

1,00,21,953 

7,71,871 

.. 

Total 

54,42,540 

1,07,93,824 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom .. 
Other Countries ... 

24,95,120 

1,37,462 

44,75,185 

2,08,871 


Total 

26,32,582 

40,81,056 

Old, for ro- manufacture 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

11.209 

11,560 

191 

10,912 


Total 

22,709 

11,103 

Steel 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

5,08,012 

88,764 

7,33,763 

1,48,423 


Total 

6,56,776 

8,82,186 

C<»pper — 

Cast 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez 

Australia 

Straits Settlements 
Other Countries . . . 

6,83,111 

10,806 

18,84,285 

80,623 

1,60,420 

44,99,424 

122 

29,52,317 

61,963 

9 


Total ... 

28,19,305 

75,13,835 

Wrought, but not manu- 
factured ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other countries ... 

54,85,681 

9,26,218 

67 12,300 
16,798 


Total .. 

64,11,899 

67,29,098 

Manufactured 

. United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

1,08,055 

32,635 

1,06,111 

2,54,239 


Total 

1,40,690 

• 3,60,350 




Jmporla/"' 


iMrojtTS. 

Priucipal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
] inported. 

1867. 

1868. 

Old, including old coin 
for re*nuanufaciurc 

All otlior sorts 
Manufactures of, witli 
other Metals 

• 

Rs. 

13,308 

36,80,741 

Es. 

1,71,857 

2,01,286 

56,60,212 

Spelter or Zinc — ^ 

OOiSt ■ • • 4 . . 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries .. 

8,^2.286 

8,M8 

20,53,386 

15,461 


Total 

8,50,734 

20,68,847 

AVroughfc, bill not nianu- 
laoturcd ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

80,107 
J .SO 

1,53,004 

1,848 


• Total 

• 

80,2-16 

1,54,012 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries .. 

3,625 

803 

12,751 

480 


Total 

4,518 

12,031 

Tin- 

Cast ... ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Ceylon 

S t rai ta Se tf .1 eni cuts 
l*orsian Ciilf 

Other Countries . . . 

1,02,577 

0.228 

20,43.700 

10,10] 

17,842 

8, 456 

8,10,266 

701 

41,417 


Total 

21,83,457 

8,60,930 

Wrought, but not raanu- 
faetured 

• 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

1,41,022 

40.845 

2,24.8.32 

1,372 


Total 

1 

1,81,867' 

2,26,204 

Manufactured ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

19,242 

4,849, 

. • . 1 

11,740 

5,347 


Total 

24,091 

17,087 

Quicksilver 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ... 

2,60,662 

1,17,010 

1,90,833 

65,625 


Total 

3,77,672 

2,56,458 

Lead — 

Cast ... ... 

United Kingdom 
Other Countries 

96,385 

4,731 

87,437 

6,070 


Total 

1,01,116 

HI 07 


2 J 


Yol. Xlll , Taut 11. 
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Trade of India in 18(57 08. 


Imports. 

rrincipal Articles. 

Countries Whence 

1 mported. 

IS67. 

1868. 

Wrought, but iM)t manu- 


Its. 

Its. 

facturcd 

United Kingdom... 

2,62,780 

69,759 


Othe»- Countries . . . 

218 

438 

Manufactured and Compo- 

Total 

2,62,998 

70,197 

»vtion 

United Kingdom ... 

1,87,09T 

70,268 


Other Countries .. 

12,494 

724 


Total 

1,99,585 

70,092 

Ore 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries . . 


34,470 

Manufacturea of Oermau Sil- 
ver, of Electro-Plate, and 
of Plated -ware of all sorts 
Manufactures of T.amy)s,^ 
Chandeliers, Candelabra, 
Gas-Eittings, and other 

Total 


34,470 


1,18,054 

3,03,021 

Hollow-ware ... 

Scales and Weights, including 
all Apparatus lor Weigh- 
ing, Comijleto and Inconi- 
pletc,^ 

• 

1,40,784 

1,70,360 


25,888 

38,410 

All others unennnieratcd 
Military and other Eegula- 
tion Uniforms and Accou- 
trements Imported for i>ri. 
vate use by persons in the 


4,01,522 

5,79,809 

Public Service 


1,J15,955 

1,85,564 

M usic, Instruments of 

Musical or Band Instruments 


2,84,062 

2,82,945 

for Her Majesty’s Forces... 
Oils — 


74,669 

48,645 

Animal 

Vegetable, but not Essen- 



3,796 

6,507 

tial 

' I 

3,69,364 

1,82,577 

Essential 


25,403 

28,123 

Mineral 

Paints, Colors, and Paintens’ 


1,61,404 

3,67,783 

Materials ... ' ... 

•• ... 

8,31,777 

17,75,856 

Paper 


18,90,314 

31,17,317 

Penumery ... • ,. 

Photographic Materials and 


2,87,465 

3,26,735 

Apparatus 

Pitch, Tar, Hammer, and As- 



74,335 

64,642 

phalt 


1,11,333 

l,46r691 

Plajits, Living 

Precious Stones and Pearls, 


2,375 

5,565 

Unset 


24,75,829 

17,03,452 






ImporU, 
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Imports, 

Principal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

18G7. 

1868. 

Printing and Lithographing 
Tyj)es, Machines, &c. 
Provisions and Oilman’s Stores 
Railway Materials 

Uosin 

Sait ... 

Seeds 

Seeds for Gratuitons Distri- 
bution by a Public Society 
Shells .. 

Sliips, Parts of, &c. 

Silk, flaw 


Rs. 

1,98,337 

28,81,026 

2,19,76,535 

38,645 

39,60,063 

1,45,899 

13,079 

2,17,111 

6,81,031 

44,68,168 

Rs. 

2,15,248 

34,09,858 

2,49,08,133 

08,338 

66,50,741 

1,72,998 

18,100 
1,4'), 154 
3,26,098 
57,26,930 

Silk, Manufactures of — 

Piece Goods 

United Kingdom ... 
France... 

Suez 

Hong-^Kong 

China — other Ports 
Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries ... 

13,83,275 

6,30,227 

4,02,392 

15,99,876 

1,18,707 

18,836 

10,623 

8,133 

12,96,323 
5,92,481 
2,90,907 
16,22,596 
3,60,511 
22,842 
7.995 
11, 473 


Total 

41,72,069 

42,05,128 

Manufactures of, Mixed 

United Kingdom ... 
France... . 

.Suez ... 
llong-Koiig 

Other Countries . . 

48.711 
6,8 la 

87,289 

69.712 
2,584, 

38,205 

7,772 

30,311 

53,595 

13,115 


Total 

2,15,109 

1,43,088 

Soap ... 

Specimens ilhistrative of Na- 
tural Science in any Dej^t, 


1,53,478 

26,558 

1 

3,64,104 

800 

Spices 

Straits Settlements 
Ceylon... 

Africa... 

Other Countries ... 

17,49.729 
5, 30, .342 
3,29,064 
4,U,934 

V 

18,43,382 

7,78,018 

6,52,840 

9,34,120 


Total 

30,30,069 

42,08,360 

Stationery, except Paper 

Stone and Marble 


3,14,000 

1,39,546 

3,88,004 

85,018 

Sugar and other Saccharine 
Matter 

Mauritius 

Straits Settlements 
Hong-Kong 

Other Countries ... 

47,56,441 

1,62,901 

6,40,339 

2,63,580 

46,75,899 

4,43,164 

6,04,639 

2,84,609 


Total 

58,23,321 

60,08,311 


2 J JS 
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Trade of India in 18G7 G8. 


iMrOUTS. 

I*rincipal Articles. 

Countries Whence 
Imported. 

1807. 

18C8. 

Tallow 


Bs. 

t>,744 

Rs. 

1,91,122 

Pea ... 


15,08,021 

24,19,257 

Telegraphic Materials and Ins 
trumeuts 


2,20,99-4 

•1,24,833 

Tobacco, and Articles used ii 
the Consumption of 


10,13,09^ 

8,10,237 

Toys and (lames, inoludiiii. 
Hu.ying Cards ... 


2,94,.TS4 

4,00,501 

Umbrellas 


7,35, 19( 

12,22,320 

W ood — 

Teak 


]kiar<ls and Planks 


2,40,804 

2,71,401 

Masts, Spars, and Oar- 
pieces 


84,907 

84,949 

All other Shapes 


2,27,4(>8 

2,00,531 

M aliog.my 


Manufactmx)R of - 


41,270 

37,371 

Oriuunontal 


40,157 

17 153 

Wool... 


7.39,215 

■I, 38^778 

Manufactur.es of — 




Piece Coud.s 

United Kingdom ... 

33,31, 197 

30,42,809 


Sue/. ... 

2 23 912 

5,89,009 


Urauee... 

83,()33 

29,958 


Other Countries ... 

29,(i90 

1,28,805 


. Total 

38,08,702 

37,90,731 

Mixed Goods ... 

United Kingdom .. 

jr),37,S5f) 

11,94,522 


Snez . . 

m 13,390 

38,293 


France... 

11,821 

9,517 


Other Countries ... 

50 

l,CG(i 


Total 

I<),(i3,n7 

12,43,998 

Braids 

United Kingdom 

2,17,017 

3,78,039 


Suez ... 


144 


France... 

Other Countries . . . 


’*74 

i 

Total 

2,17,017 

3,78,257 

Other sorts 

Cbiited Kingdom ... 

2,08,792 

5,70,137 


Suez ... 

22,189 

2 ; 08, 385 


France .. 


1,008 


Other Countries ... 

1,141 

2,894 

All other Articles which are 

Total 

2,92,122 

8,48,484 

not included in any of the 
above Classes, Bullion ami 
fcipocio excepted 


15,21,130 

2.'5,.88,.S40 


Grand Total 

30,03,92,817 

37,90,25,002 
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The valiiaLlc of vc-ox|wts, or exports of Foreign merchan- 
dise, was Rs. 1,28,10,915 against Rs. 1,17,83,508 in the previous 
year : — 


ExroKTS. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to ndiich 
Expiirtetl. 

18C7. 

1868. 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Animals, Eiving .. 


4, (■>.‘>,932 

3,21,280 

A pparel 


71,7‘28 

72,310 

Art, Works of — 

Books, Printed, and Printed 


4,887 

2,832 

M atter 


48,400 

35,400 

Borax 

... 

2,S7,0;i7 

1,08,028 

Cabinet- ware 


50,000 

31,700 

Canos of all kinds 

Carriages and Convoyamnis 


4,001 

1,043 

other than Bail way 

— 

2,525 

2,530 

('offee 

I'nitcd Kingdom ... 

25,50,572 

50,01,224 


Eraiieo 

P2, 00, 20(1 

27,15,124 


( )thor j;.’ oiiutries . . . 

• 

]0,20,8;i2 

0,80.003 


Total 

48,52,004 

84,00,011 

Coir ... 


0,14,810 

7,11,631 

Cotton Wool 

United Kingdom .. 

17,51,;}0,950 

15,61,10,551 


France .. 

74.;io,ooi 

00,57,510 


Snez ... 

2,04,070 

57,022 


1 long- Kong 

17,30.008 

74,20,002 


China — other Ports 

1,20,47,508 

1,74,22,420 


Straits Settlements 

1,20,357 

1,04,526 


Other Countries .. 

8,00,084 

1 0,35,807 


Total 

10,75,04,804 

10,18,80,738 

Cotton Xlanufactiircs of — 

Africa... 

8,-34,40.5 

8,00,023 

Piece Goods 

A<len ... 

<S,08,105 

7,41,100 


I’ersiau Gulf 

10,51,027 

10, 22, .302 


Ceylon 

!), 7 1,8.54 

8,78,7vS7 


Straits Settlements 

15,04,000 

14,33,000 


1 Other Countries ... 

7,40,577 

8,19,038 


Total 

05,13,127 

00,05,054 

Twist... 

Africa... 

1 1,500 

3,234 


Aden ... 

! 84,459 

80,773 


Persian Gulf 

1,20,880 

61,783 


(.'ey loll 



Straits Settlements 

7,174 

11,788 


Other Countrie.s , . . 

'2,00,141 

9,19,044 


Total 

4,80,100 

10,70,622 

Cutch and Gambicr 


3,07,087 

12,32,341 

Dreg.s of Gingclly Oil 


3,24,240 

2,63,831 

Drugs and Medicines 


2,01,333 

2,40,025 
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Trade of India in 1867 - 68 . 


Exports. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which 
Exported, 

1867. 

1868. ' 

Dyeing and Colouring Mater- 
ials — 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Indigo 

United Kingdom .. 

1,16,49,801 

1,26,01,554 

Suez ... 

4,6;i,222 

.<5, 71,285 


P'rance 

46,45,120 

34,24,793 


America 

4,69,018 

6,58,001 


l*ersian Gulf 

13,14,917 

8,11,017 


Other Countries . 

59,767 

1,72,615 


Total 

1,80,01,905 

1,82,39,205 

Other Sorts ... 

United Kingdom ... 

11,59,891 

13,41,733 


Suez 

7,400 


P’rance... 

92,249 

35,401 


America 

1,29,367 

1,21,613 


Persian G.ulf 

60,014 

4, .390 


Other Countries . . . 

9.5,013 

66,416 


Total 

15,44,534 

15,69,553 

Feathers of Sorts 


79,236 

1,71,307 

Fruit and Vegetables 
drain and I’ulse — 


2 05,998 

3,07,442 

Hazree 


16,769 

4,370 

Paddy 



8,60,2.35 

8,74,237 

Dice ... 

United Kingdom ... 

1,21,4.3,206, 

1,78, 59, .581 


Mauritius 

50,60,462 

31, 54, .572 


Bourbon 

21.03,401 

10,87,338 


Persian Gulf 

17,79,199 

22,07,204 


(‘eyloii... 

1,00,97,26.3 

73,69,108 


Str.aits Settlements 

13,72,790! 

6,96,709 


Other Countries . . . 

53,56,637j 

38,44,877 


Total 

3,79,12,958j 

3,62,19,389 

Wheat 


8,26,990 

10,52,894 

Barley 


5,679 

Other Sorts ... 


20,66,711 

13,10,889 

Gum ... ... * 


3,331 

12,820 

Hair, and Manufactures of — 


711 

560 

Hemp 

Hemp, Manufactures of — 



1,47,389 

1,02,561 

Gun jail and Churrus 


6,718 

3,334 

Other Sorts ... 


78,080 

61,739 

Hides and Skins — 




Hides 

United Kingdom .. 

38,76,251 

53,22,525 


America 

8,69.414 

! 11,71,018 


Other Countries . . . 

3,22,928 

! 7,85,848 


Total 

50,68,593 

i 72,79,391 




Exports. 
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Exports. 

. Principal Articles, 

Countries to which. 
Exi)ortcd. 

1SG7. 

1808. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Skins 

United Kingdom ... 

10,8<>,4S8 

24,27,140 


America 

. 0,07,477 

1,89,327 


Other Countries ...| 

i,G:c;k'>5 

1,23,924 


Total ... 

24,00,320 

27,40,397 

Ilorn ... 


4,27,138 

4,01,028 

India Rubber 


1,12,440 

2,81,787 

1 very — 




Manufactures of 


24, ,332 

16,015 

Not Manufactured 


1,05,350 

07,273 

Jewellery and Plate — 


340 


I’late 


2,010 

Jewellery of (ilold, orof Sil- 
ver, or of Precions Stones 




set in (Jold or Silver ... 


5,272 

.34,061 

All other kinds 

• ••••*• 

• 

10,508 

65,291 

Jute ... 

United Kingdonr . 

70,70,008 

1,23,87,730 


mcrica 

3,03,531 

0,().'5,954 


Other Countries ... 

72,491 

1,1U704 


Total .. 

75,06,090 

1,31,05,441 

Jute, Manufactures of — 


12,00,417 


Gunny Rags 

America 

7,25,000 

Straits Settlements 

2,20,240 

2,28,247 


Australia 

1,70,514 

70,716 


Other Countries ... 

2,30,800 

1,99,078 


Total 

18,27,983 

12,29,647 

Gunny Cloths 

America 

22,80,321 

6,28,191 

Other Countries ... 

3,18,703 

3,2.3,707 


Total 

20,05,024 

9,51,898 

Twine and Rope 

Lac- 


5,529 

7,436 

Shell 


16,61.915 

12,07,041 

Stick 


35,260 

20,015 

Other kinds ... 


1,90,3 

47,798 

[jeather, Manufactures of — 


13,17.3 

17,594 

Vlaps and Charts .. 


84,040 

'! 20 

Wfats ... 

*« 

' 38,850 

iletals, Indian Manufactured 



1,69,179 

• 1,60,850 

vlusk... 


12,123 

20,181 

'Natural Curiosities 
)ils — 


1,085 

1 4,580 

Animal 


2,305 

. 3,536 

Vegetable, but not Essen • 
tial 


10,47,725 

18,47,443 

Essential 


1, OS, 488 

; 91,393 

Mineral 


3,418 

1 3,356 


2 *"<2 


Trade of Itidui in 18G7*C8. 


Exports. 

I*rmoipal x^rticlcs. 

Countries to which 
Exported. 

1867. 

1808. 

Opium 

Straits Settlements 
(long Koog 
( Inna - oilier Ports 
Other ( ‘onntj’ies ,. 

Ks. 

58,84,722 
.‘1,28,(59, (VI 1 
7,44,71,417 
3 I, (538 

Hs. 

98,70,035 

3,17,77,003 

8,01,9.5,098 

34,851 


Total 

11, 52, ()0, 388 

12,18,77,047 

Perfumery 

Precious Stories and Pearls ... 
Provisions and Oilman’s Stores 
Hags ... 

Salt ... 


28,897 

4,71,182 

(),73,0(50 

59,808 

1,12,807 

15, .303 
0,70,025 
8,57,870 
57,0()3 
17,978 

Saltpetre 

nnited Kingdom .. 

America 

(liina... 

Other Countries ...i 

23,00,215 

4,44,7S5 

5,50,330 

()2,310 

15,50.399 
3, .57, 550, 
5, 99,1 97 i 
45,iy7 


'J’otal 

33,03,040 

25. 58, 582 

Sealing Wax 

Seeds — 


790 

307 

Oil- 

Linseed 

I'l.ited Kingdom ... 
America 

Other Countries .. 

3.‘1,G7,941 

40,83,547 

52,127 

71,05,903 

54,35,5l(; 

1,073 


Total 

7.'>,04,015 

1,25,42,552 

Mustard 

Poppy 


1,84,941 

0,2(5,403 

46,085 

7,78,772 

Ita^jc 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries ...1 

1 

72,94,307 

73,783 

39,40,587 

70,200 


Total ... 

73,68,150 

40,10,853 

Teel or Gingelly ‘ 

Fr.'mcc ... 

Other Couiitries ... 

12, .37, 897 
1,14,305 

19,25,0-20 

5,25,007 


Total , , . ; 

13,52,202 

24,50,027 

Other sorts ... 

i 

France 

Other Countries ... 

10,74,270 

4,23,729 

11,. 34, 688 
4,55,333 

'\ 

Total 

14,98,005 

15,90,021 

.Essential . . , 

Shells and Cowriff^ 


0,04,744 

2,853 

1,39,209 

8,680 
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Exports. 

Principal Articles. 

Countries to which 
Exported. 

1807. 

1868. 

Silk ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Suez 

Prance 

Other Countries ... 

• 

Rupees. 

08,76,855 

1,71,771 

22,80,833 

62,226 

Rupees. 

1,06,49.151 

3,35,215 

35,21,729 

4i0i;583 


Total 

98,87,085 

1,49,07,678 

Silk, Manufactures of — 

Soapf . . . 

Specimens illustrative of Na- 
tural Science in any De- 
partment 

Spices 

Spirits 

Stationery, country 

Sugar and other Saccharine 
Matter 

•tallow ... 


9,21,701 

60,250 

23, .507 
12,0.5,992 
1,071 
1,21,966 

9,08,069 

4,091 

9,04,042 

1,52,205 

9,216 

13,33,010 

901 

‘24,729 

9,21,131 

13,270 

Tea ... 

United Kingdom*.. 
Other Countries ... 

38,47,448 

07,630 

70,30,996 

24,918 


Total ... 

39,15,084 

70,55,914 

Tobacco 

Wax .. 

Wood- 

hoards and Planks 

Masts, Sjjars, Oar -pieces, &c. . , . 
Ornamental and Manufactur- 
ed ... 

Teak..'. 

Wool... ... ' ... 

United Kingdom ... 
Other Countries . . 

.5,61,830 

41,203 

39,590 

74 

99,262 

14,25,251 

77,70,142 

20,810 

0,19,203 

39,162 

9,017 

10,890 

1,58,177 

9,44,897 

68,49,048 

8,785 


Total ... 

77,90,950 

68,49,848 

Wool Manufactures of — 

United Kingdom . . . 
France 

Other Countries ... 

14,66,409 

11,62,676 

3,53,153 

11,48,876 

14,72,846 

3,07,072 

All other Articles which are 
not included in any of the 
above Classes, Bullion and 
Specie excejited 

Total 

r> 

^ 29,82,237 

8,88,809 

i 29,88,794 

13,33,548 


Orajtd Total ... 

40,55, ISr, 565 

48,50,14,778 


The value of the re-exports, or exports of Foreign Merchan- 
dise, was Ks. 1,28,19,915 against Rs. 1, 17j83, 562 the previous • 
year. 

VoL. XIII., Part II. 2 K 
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Bnllion and Spaoid is 1867<68- 


lUPOktB, 1 

1 Couutriee. 

Twelve Months ended 
30th April, 

18«7. j 18G8. 

0 

United Kingdom^ iacludiiig Suez 

France ... 

Coast of -Africa . . * 

Red Sea ... 

Aden 

Arabia .. 

Persian Gulf 
liourbon.., 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Australia.. ... ** ••• 

Singai)oio 

Cbiiia— 

Hong" Kong •• ••• 

Otbev Ports of ... ... ••• 

Other Countries 

^ I'otal 

United Kingdom, including Suez | (;jyvornmcut .. 

Pi’anco .. ... 

Coast of Africa 

Hod Boa 

Aden 

Arabia ... ... 

Persian Gulf ... 

Bourbon... 

Mauritius ... 

Coylon .. 

Australia ... ^ . 

( Pnv.'itc 

Singapore •• i Government .. 

Ponang and Malacca ... *• 

China— 

Hong'Kong 

Other Ports of .. 

(Private 

Siam ... ... i Government .. 

Other Countries ... 

Total 

United Kingdom, including Suez ... 

Franco ... 

Coast of xtfrlca 

Rod Butt... 

Aden ... •• ■■ , 

Arabia 

Peisiau Gulf ... ’ 

Bourbon .. 

Mauritius 
• Coylon ... 

Australia,,. ... " *•* 

Singapore 

Ponang and Malacca ... ••• 

China—' 

Hong-Kong ... ••• ••• 

Other Ports of .. •• 

Biaiyi ... ■ •• 

Other Countries ... 

Grand Total 

1 G 

) Kutwes. 

3«,12,05. 
/ fiMSTi 

' 1,46,530 

6,49,311 
3,32,815, 
48,370 
12, 78, (MS 
32,300 
3,47,677 
70,61,637 
83, 00, .618 
10,13,850 

1,96,56,502 

56,23,628 

12,875 

4,02,73,300 

fcil 

09,38,743 

34,961 

00,20,209 

2,80,130 

10,53,632 

10,95,033 

33,994 

80,02,00<1 

01,8(X) 

45,420 

14,54,343 

1,00,23,307 

18,700 

•3,45,816 

2,86,57,903 

3,09,44,26(5 

65,076 

20,070 

]9,6G6| 

0^. 1 

1 liiipees. 

> 62,04,760 

/ 2,88,809 

85.200 
5,53,157 
2,02,213 

9,33,127 

3,28,818 

66,500 

1,11,78,404 

28.67,002 

6,74,566 

1,83,21,033 

64,78.604 

16,000 

ver. 

82,69,727 

1 4,61,066 
1,22,260 
8,14,378 
6,83,003 
4,000 
37.99,282 

1.200 
.3,800 

28,20,706 

60,000 

81,70,980 

4,28. 6i7 

2,28,24,676 

1,08,90,233 

85,218 

1,67,870 

_9,07,0r,ll2j 
Total of Gob 
1,36,86,749 
72,83.588 
4,26,060 
17,02,843 
14,28,248 
82,370 
42,76,240 
04,1001 
8,92,9071 
1,21,06,980 
83,09,618 
1,10,66,917 
3,46,816 

4,83,14,496 

3,64,67,794 

76,740 

82,440 

14,69,80,608 

6,96,04,8^0 
i ai\d Silver. 
1,34,74,483 
16,40,859 
2,07,460 
13,67,620 
7,86,206 
4,000 
47,30,409 
3,30,016 
68,800 
1,40,08,170 
29,07,092 
88,54,646 
4,28,617 

4,11.45,609 

2,03,68,707 

86,218 

1,72,370 

11,66,79,679 
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BxroRTS. 


Countries. 


United Kingdom, including Suez 
[Franco ... 

(’oast of Africa 
Red iSea . . 

Aden 

Arabia ... 

Persian Gulf 
Bourbon .. 

.Mauritius 
Ceylon ... 

AustralL'i.', 

Singapore 

Pen.angand Malacca 
China — 

Hong-Kong 
Other Ports o'f 
[other Gountrica 


United Kingdom including 
Franco 

Coast of Africa 
Red Sea . . 

•Vden .. ... 

Arabia . . 

I’ersian Gulf 
Bourhon ... 

Mauritius ... 

(jeylon ... 

[Singapore 

[Ponang and Malacca 
China— 

Hnng-Kong 
Other Ports of 
Siam , . ,,, 

Other Countries 


IS: 


PiivalS 

overmnent 


( Priv.afo 
i yovernmcnfc 

j Prfv.ato 
ll Government 

Private 
'( Government 


J Private 
( Government 
( Private 
< Government 


S Private 
' } Government 


Total 


United Kingdom, including Suez 
franco 

Co,a.st of Africa 
Red Sea ... 

Aden 

Arabia 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 

Mrttfritlus 

Ceylon 

Australia 

Singapore 

Penang and Malacca ... 

China — 

Hong-Kong 
I Other Ports of 
Siam 

Other Countries 


j Twelve Months ended 

1 30th Aprtl. 

-1 3807. 

1 1868. f 

1 Gold. 1 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

68,24, 77^ 

11,18,206 

’3,60,69^ 

..... 


90,238 


3.21, OCM) 


•3,00,000 

l.ChOOC 



1,500 

ao.'ooc 

56,000 

6,00(1 

00 

9,320 


840 

70 


600 

73,01,433 

16,81,063 

1 Silver. | 

30,1 9,1 40 

2,37,888 

45,09,185 


6,()00 

. . ... 


10,00,(><X) 

2,93,606 

2,03,642 

52,36( 

1,00,600 

5,000 

40,99,345 

10,64,67.3 

11,12,640 

2,00,000 

3,33,000 


52,805 

600 


70,81,600 

71,60..376 

3,24,40i» 

2,60,629 

26,900 

11,260 

34,126 

79,617 

4,600 

22,500 

22^666 



20,400 


12,040 

8,600 

0,000 


1,73,40,218 

3 ,^7,31,717 

fTotal of Gold and Silver | 

1,43,68,100, 

13,61,183 

3,60,598 


5,0(K» 

10,00,000 

2,93.500 

2.03,642 

57,360 

41,99,045 

13, 24^671 

15,35,884 


3,73,866 

600 

1,00,000 

78,45,600 

71,69,375 


1,600 

3,97,305 

3,10,870 

43,026 

1,02,077 

9,320 


32,840 

70 

20,400 


18,040 

9,000 

2,47,31,661 

1,04,1 3, :J80 


Customs Duly. Shipping. 


Oustoms Duty' 

in the financial year ending 81st March 18G8 the sum of 
£1,819,50*5 was collected as duty on imports at rates varying 
from 1 to 10 per cent., and the sum of £516,275 on exports at 
the rates of 3 and 4 per cent. The total customs duty w^s thus 
£2,335,840 on the foreign trade of India in 1867-68. 

Shipping in 1867-68- 
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n.— The Ooagting Trade* 

The amount and details of the Coasting Trade of 1867-68, except in Treasure, are not dven 
Those for 1866-67 are, in Merchandise : — 


The Coasting Trade. 
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In 1867-68 the value of gold and silver' imported and exported coast-wise 


Coasiinff Trade — Treemii*C, 
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The details of the shipping employed in the Coasting Trade in 1867-68 are these : 


Coastmg Trade — Shippwj, 


38a 
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Ttada of hvlia to the end oj 1868 . 

The Trade of India in the last me months of 1868- 

Nine Months ending 31st Dec. 
Foreig7i Trade, 


1867, I 


Total Value of Imports-- 
BoiJgul 

Bombay .. ^ 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Burmah ... 

Rupees. 

12,90,03,128 

8,89,97,197 

60,10,048 

2,02,00,303 

61,06,572 

Rupees. 

13,41,92,114 

9,66.80,774 

66,46,479 

2,27,50,297 

1,01,28,448 

Total 

Total Value of Exports of Indian Produce, tOc , — 
■Jlongal 

Bombay ’ 

Sindh 1 . . 

Madras 

British Burmah ... 

24,93,17,248 

14,67.23,326 

17,74,64,276 

61,78,228 

2,81,03,241 

1,04,77,948 

26,92,98,112 

16,08,68,661 

15,63,52,973 

63,22,839 

4,39,26,680 

1,56,67,119 

Total 

Total Value of Exports of Forciun Mcrchandm— 

[ Bengal 

Bombay ... ... 

Sindh 

Madras . . . . ... 

British Burmah ... ^ 

30,79,17,019 

4,70,613 

77,47,1*44 

67,483 

3,43,038 

37,474 

37,81,38,062 

6,56,818 

8.3,10,701 

76,067 

2,02,787 

33,616 

Total 

Total Value of Import.^ of Treaanrc - 
Bengal 

Bombay 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Burmah 

86,66,702 

3,51,73,650 

0,39.20,793 

13,060 

54,01,718 

o.o.o.eeo 

92,80,009 

2,61,70,700 

6,45,12,392 

40,923 

84,71,988 

2,27,109 

Total ... 

Total Value of Exports of Treasure — 

Bengal ... . . .. 

Bombay ... ... 

Sindh 

Madras 

British Burmah . . ... 

9,50,14,867 

19,13,375 

02,85,298 

14,260 

3,70,600 

1,90,809 

8,84,38,112 

32,43,720 

71,93,633 

50,100 

6,75,000 

65,620 

Total 

87,82,242 

1,16,28,073 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels dist inguishing their 
Nationalitg — 

Bengal .. 

1 Bombay 

Entered .. -j Sindh ... 

1 Madras ... ... i •• 

^British Burmah 

Vessels. 

.778 

679 

191 

2,217 

221 

Tons, 

6,36,380 

4,86,681 

34,678 

3,36,780 

1,04,035 

Vessels. Tons. 

761 6,77,3il 

820 5,78,272 

174 40,926 

1,233 1,07.882 

131 67,889 

Total 

4,116 

14,97,064 

3,009 14,62,280 

^Bengal 

1 Bombay.., 

Cleared ...•>( Sindh 

1 Madras ... 

V. British Burmah 

679 

648 

208 

2,303 

20.) 

6,69,665 

3,60,914 

60,732 

3,68,077 

1,88,157 

732 6,11,244 

616 340,982 

140 36,311 

2,054 3,76,079 

369 2,80,069 

Total 

4,033 

16,27,446 

3,801 16,00,686 

Coastmg Trade. 

Between the various Presidencies. 

Number and Tonnage of Vessels ontoi-ed 

Ditto ditto Cleared 

7,373 

6,079 

8,66,918 

8,88,038 

6,671 7,91,317 

6,^33 7,74,347 

Total Value of imports 0 / rrdaswrr 

Ditto Exports o/di«a .. 

Rupees. 
1,65,62,088 
. 1,81,80,040 

Rupees. 

1,72,18,767 

2,09,83,811 
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Wo coiKlonse the results of the Foreign Trade during these 
nine months : — 


Ports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Merchandise. 

Tieaeuro. 

Merchandise 

• 

Treasure. 

Bengal 

Bombay ... 

Madras 

British Burra ah 

Sindh ... 

£ 

13,41 9,211 

9,668,077 

2,275,030 

1,012,845 

564,618 

£ 

2,617.970 

6,461,239 

847,199 

22,711 

4,092 j 

£ 

16,752,541 

16,306,367 

4,412,936 

1,570,078 

639,888 

£ 

324,372 

749,363 

67,600 

6,562 

6,010 

£ 

32.014,094 

32,235.046 

7,629,666 

2,612,191 

1,204,238 

Grand Total 

26,929,811 

8,843,811 

38,741,805 

1,152,807 

73,096,234 


While tlic trade of Calcutta -in merc\iandi 80 was more than 
three millions above that of Bombay, the Western port received 
some tliree millions more of treasure in payment for its cotton. 
The trade of Ihitisli Burmah, which is more than double that of 
Sindh, has made an extraordinary leap. 

Ill— Inland Trade and Emigration- 

Madras — Tliere are no returns of inland trade. It is merely 
mentioned that the Land Customs increased by B-s. 40,*3J35. Incon- 
sequence of the demand for labour excited by Hallways in progress 
and by favourable agricultural prospects, as well as oftheclieap- 
ness of food, emigration diminished throughout the Presidency', 
and ceased altogether in many districts. No emigration to any 
British Colony was carried on during tlio year. The number 
that returned from Mauritius, was 243 in three ships, to which 
may be added 20(3 wbo engaged their passage to Pondicliery in a 
French sliip, to escape quarantine at Madras. T\yo vessels brought 
forty-three invalid and other emigrants from NataL Only three 
ships left Pondicliery and Karikal during th« year, carrying 884 
souls from the first named settlement, and 542 from the last, mak- 
ing in all 1,426. Two vessels were bound to Guadaloupe, an<l 
one to Martinique. Rduiiioii sent back 482 to Pondichery. 
The French ship “ Mario” also brought to Pondichery, from 
Mauritius, 206 return emigrants, who came over as pri- 
vate passengers, paying for themselves. Serious complaints 
having been made by^ the British Consul at Bdunion of the 
emigrants having been robbed of their advances before leaving 
Pondichery and Karikal, an order was issued by the Madras 
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Governinent, tlmt no advance shall bo made prior to embarka- 
tion. The French authorities at Pondichery remonstrated 
against this order, as being likely entirely to check emigration 
to the French Colonies. This order was subseqixeiitly with- 
drawn. The Consular Agents were instructed to take additional 
precautions, with the assista.ncc of the French Emigration Agents, 
for the control of the Emigration Maistrics and the protection 
of the coolies. Few complaints were made against the French 
recruiters, licensed or unlicensed, during the year ; but there is 
no doubt that the law is constantly evaded by persons being 
surreptitiously induced to leave their homes for the purpose of 
emigrating, without being registered by a Magistrate. It is very 
difficult to luring the offence home, and only two men were 
convicted during the year, and sentenced to hard labour for 
three months. They were unlicensed, and had enticed from 
Madras a young woman, whom they robbed of her jc^^ls on the 
road, and after leaving her in the depot at Pondichery, robbed 
her of the three months' advance she there received. 

Bombay . — Tliere are no returns.** The land frontier duticvS 
amounted to Rs. 70,040, or Rs. 23,864 more than in the previ- 
ous year. 

Bengal . — There arc no returns of inland trade. The follow- 
ing shows the number of emigrants despatched to the various 
Colonics : — 


Mauritius ... 


isGC-cr. 

478 

1867 68. 
313 

British Guiana 

• •• 

... 4,50i> 

3,001 

Trinidad 


2,9S)3 

1,840 

Jamaica 

. . . 

1,705 


St. Vincent 

... 

490 

... 

Proportion of female emigrants sent. 

^ Males. 

10,175 

Females. 

5,154 

Mauritius 

... 54-90 

45*10 

per cent. 

British Guiana 

... 70-03 

29 -97 


Trinidad , 

... 60 29 

43*71 



The colony of Mauritius was so depressed that the rate of wages 
was reduced to a minimum of Rs. 4 a month, rising gradually 
to Rs. 0 in the fifth or last year of service ; but this is not sup- 
posed to have affected emigration, the proximity of Mauritius 
to India rendering service in it very popular among the labour- 
ing classes, The number of emigiants wdio returned during 
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the year was, from Mauritius 1,797, from Reunion 822, and 
from British Guiana S97. The savings brought by the return 
emigrants from British Guiana amounted to £10,654 15s., which 
gave an average of £26 14s. for every adult labourer ; but as 
the number of depositors was 371 only, the average saving of 
each was £31 5s. Gc/., exclusive of cojrisiderahlc remittances made 
through local banks, and large sums brought in gold coins and 
jew'ellery. The savings of the return emigrants from Mauritius 
and Reunion had not been ascertained. The sanitary condition 
of the depots during the year was satisfactory, and the health 
of the emigrants was good. 

The number of coolies sent to the Tea Districts was 8,933 
against 12,487 in the previous year. 


Province or 
JDiatrict. 

Number of Ooolics embarked. 

Total. 

Percentage of females to 
males. 

Number of coolies ab- 
sconded. 

<y • 


1 

Girls. 

• 

Infantsj* 

a 

a 

o 

p' 

fS 

a) 

Female. 

Assam ... 

1,524 

932 

170 

110 

93 

07 

1 i 

2,902 

61 '52 to 100 

4 

Cachar ... 

2,/;87 

2,270 

3S1 

338 

180 

101 

5,929 

88*2 to 100 

22 

Sylliet ... 

« 

37 

43 

9 

G 

2 

5 

102 

110*84 to 100 


Total 

4,148 

S,251 

.500 

400 

281 

233 

8,033 

78-7 to 100 

20 


The number of contractors during tlie year w^as 16 against 11 in 
the preceding year, and the number of recruiters employed by them 
433 against 388. But at the close of th§ year all the depots 
bad been closed except the four largest, which are reported to 
be amply sufficient for the number of coolies who come to Cal- 
cutta. Before sanctioning further legislation on this subject, 
the Government of India appointed a Commision of Enquiry. 
The result of their report was the ro-introduction into the Ben- 
gal Council, of a Bill to consolidate and amend the law relating 
to labourers, with some changes, in June 186,9. The percen- 
tage of mortality during the year was 2*58 against 4*23 of the 
preceding year, the percentage of mortality from cholera being 
rs *73 against 101. 


2 L 2 
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Labourers in the Tea Districts. 
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Norths Western Provinces . — Neglecting Sindli, the great Inland 
Customs’ Line is described by the Commissioner as separating 
British Continental India from Rajpootana, Central and Periin- 
sular India. In connection with a Punjab local line, which 
joins it at Fazilka on the Sutlego, the Line closely skirts the 
northern and eastern frontiers of Rajpootana and Iinlcpondent 
Central India, from Mooltan on tire Cheiiab, to Boorhanporo on 
the Tapteo, on the borders of Khandeish. Thence it turns oast-* 
wards, runs right accross the peninsula to near the Bay of 
Bengal, terminating close to the borders of Chota Nag- 
pore and the Tributary Mehals. Its course is through Sirsa., 
Hissar, Hansie, near (but south and west of) Rohtuk, Goor- 
gaon, Muttra, and Agra, through Jaloun, Jliansie, Saugor, 
Hoshungabad, and-Kliundwa., to Boorhanporo; and thence, hug- 
ging the northern boundary of the Berars, t o Chanda on the Wur- 
da,, ilaipore, Sumbulpore, and Samasinga. Exclusive of the Indus, 
Mooltan, and Berm* Lines, it Jias a lenotn of 1,817 miles, and is 
watched and guardtul by 1 0,8.? 2 office rs*aiid men. It is in 10 divi- 
sions, of which 3 (iSirsa, llansie, and Delhi) arc subordinate 
to the Punjab Government,, 3 (Muttra, Agra, and Jhansic) to 
that of the North-Western Jh’ovinees, and 4 (Saugor, lloshunga- 
bad, Nagporo, and Raiporc) to that of the Central E^rovin cos. 
So far as communication by land is concerned, it practically 
separates from the ix'st of India, the greater part of the Punjab 
(including Putteealla and other Native States), the North-Westeru 
Provinces, Oiidh, the major portion of the Central Provinces, 
Bundelkuiul, and ,the whole of the territories subject to the 
Government of Bengal. An area of live hundred thousand square 
miles and a population of one hundred and thirty millions, may 
be approximately assigned to this vast tract; and to aid the 
realization of the tax* on the whole of the salt consumed within 
tract, by levying an inq)ort duty along its entire land frontier, 
is the principal object of the Customs’ Lino. Advantage m 
taken of the existence of this Line to levy a light duty on 
all sugar produced within this tract, and ex|)orted thence by land, 
either to Feudatory States, or to portions of British territory, 
which, lying outside the Line, contribute less to the Imperial 
Funds, in the shape of salt tax, than those portions which lie 
within it. Duty is paid on by far the greater portion of the salt 
consumed by the 130 ‘millions resident within the Line. 

In 18G7-68 the gross receipts of this department amounted, 
to £1,210,254. These fell short of the income for the preced- 
ing year by about £00,000 ; but they were higher than in any 
other year; being above £80,000 in excess of 1805-00, and no less 
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t\ian £223,000 in excess of tliat of 1864-65. The net iV 
oome of tlie year was £1,069,341. The revenue from Salfc 
realized on the frontier line, which now stretches from the Sut- 
lege to the Berars, amounted to £1,038,946. The amount realiz- 
ed by the duty on Sugar was £1,62,345, being the largest revenue 
ever realized, and considerably in excess of that for the preced- 
ing three years. The reason is no doubt the abundant crop 
resulting from a very favourable season, in conjunction with the 
increasing facilities for its export. 

The distribution of the Revenue and Charges over the several 
jAdniinistrations was as follows : — 



18GG-C7. 

1867-G8. 


Revenue. 

Charges. 

Revenue. 

Charges. 

Nor til- Western Provinces 
Piniiab 

Oiidh 

Central rrovinces ... 

£ 

5G0,G32 

519,459 

1,404 

188,131 

£ 

G0.0G4 

23,1G7 

5,27G 

45,2G3 

f 

5,234.84G 
513, 7G8 
1,198 
177,441 

£ 

GO, 607 
34.091 
5,410 
4G,797 


Tlie effect of tlic rule restricting prosecutions for illicit salt ma- 
nufacture to cases where the amount seized exceeds one seer, 
was to reduce the number of persons prosficuted from 4,277 
ill 1866-67, to 1,800 in 1867-78. That a large portion of 
the present expensive and harassing frontier line could be dis- 
pensed with if tlie salt duty were tlie same, or nearly the same, 
throughout British India, is patent : and Sir William Muir^ 
trusts that the time is not far distant when this measure, re- 
quired alike by considerations of e(piity and expedieircy, will 
be carried out by the Legislature. But meanwbile, hyi*emarks, 
tliorc seems no possilility of curtailing any portion of the exist- 
ing frontier line. 

Punjab. — All organized S 3 ^stem of procuring trade statis- 
tics has been set 'on foot. Returns of exports and imports, 
are kept up in the chief commercial towns and statistics^ 
of external ti'ade are obtained by registering the traffic passing 
the frontier on the principal lines of communication. The ge- 
neral results for the last nine months of the year 1867-68 are 
not at present very leliable, especially in reference to the value 
of the articles. Quantities do not include the trade of the 
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Upper Indus conveyed by the Punjab Government Steam Flo- 
tilla, which amounted during- the year to 48,073 nia\uuis of 80 
lbs., nor the tiado by the Punjab and Dehli Railways, which 
Was as follows during the year : — 



Up. 

1 Down. 

1 Total. 


Maunds of 
80 lbs. 

Mininds of 
SO.lba. 

INfannds 
of 80 lbs. 

Punjab Railway 

7,93,G12 

8,54,438 

15,48,050 

Delhi do. 

24,860 

64,471 

89,331 

Total 

8,18,472 

9,18,909 

10,37,381 


The following is an abstract of the trade of the Province from 
1st July 1807 to 31 st March *1808 ; — * ^ 



Weight. 

Value, 


Maunds of 

Rs. 


80 lbs. 


Imports 

o' 

1,72,91,131 

Exports 

22,50,013 

2,03,37,253 

• ^btal 

47,76,757 

4,30,28,384 


The imports slightly e 
considerably less in*val 
were, in Maunds of 80 lbs. 


I ' 

exceed the exports in (piantity, hut ar< 
ue. The principal articles of iinpor 


Salt, 


,, , 

... 10,24,127 

Grains, 

••• 

... 

5,05,745 

Sugar, 



3,08,475 

Rice, 



95,260 

Fruits, 


•*. 

07,182 

Oil seeds,.,. 


... 

00,490 

Metals, 



53,455 

Cotton Cloths, 



25,893 

Ghee, 



20,525 

Liquors,,.. 


••• 

17,290 

Spices, 



14,921 

Tobacco, ... 



14,544 

Cotton, 

... 

... 

... 10,614 






m 
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3 principal exports were : — 
Sugars, 

«•« 

... 

Salt, ••• 

... 

... 3,42,523 

Rice, 


1,68,453 

Grains, 


... 1,59,247 

Cotton Cloths, 


87,303 

Metals, ... 


... 61,138 

Oil seeds, 

... 

56,3+0 

Cotton, 


25,785 

Oils, ’ 

... 

... 18,264 

Ghee, ... 

... 

18,237 


The following tahlo shows the trade of the Punjab with Feu- 
datory States and other Provinces : — 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total, 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Cis-Sutlege Independent States 

27,67,389 

31,03,164 

69,30,553 

Cashinere territories (including 




Jammu) and countries on 

7,90,575 



the N. E. frontier 

4,59,897 

12,50,472 

Oahul and countries on the N. 




W. frontier 

15,92,203j 

14,29,677 

30,21,880 

Rajpootana and Central India... 

25,08,783 

1,63,68,836 

1,88, 77, 619 

North-Western Provinces 

40,11,220 

17,96,748 

58,07,968 

dongal 

12,55,315 

1 1,50,421 

14,05,736 

IJombay and Sindh 

38,45,134 

' 28,57,940 

67,03,374 

Other places 

5,20,212 

i 1,10,570 

6,30,782 

Total 

1,72,91,131 

1 2,03,37,253 

4,36,28,384 


The imports from tljc Ois-Siitlegc States were chiefly grains, 
oil-seeds, sugar and spices ; and the exports, salt, rice and su- 
gars. From Cashmere and the North-East frontier the imports 
were chiefly grains, aghee; fruits and pashmina goods ; and the 
exports, sugars, salt, and cotton cloths. Witli Cabul and the 
North-West frontier, the imports were chiefly fruits and grains; 
and the exports salt, sugars, tea, and cotton cloths. Salt and 
.grains were largely imported from Rajpootana and Central In- 
dia, the exports being grains, sugars, rice and metals. From the 
North-Western Provinces were received chiefly sugars, rice and 
grains ; and grains, oil-seeds and salt were exported thither. To 
Bengal were sent pashmina goods and leather ; rice, tobacco and 
metals forming the imports. The principal articles received 
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from Bombay and Sindh were liquors, metals and cotton cloths ; 
the exports consisting chiefly of salt, cotton,* and grains. 

The promotion of trade between the nations north and west 
of the Himalayas and British India is a subject which has long 
occupied attention. One of the iirst acts of the Board of Admi- 
nistration for the affairs of the Punjab, was the abolition of 
frontier customs duties formerly •levied by the Sikh Govern- 
ment. This gave a great stimulus to trade, but nothing further 
of a special character was done, beyond the improvement of in- 
terim] lines of communication from the frontier to Lahore, until 
1860, when measures were taken for obtaining reliable statistics 
of the existing trade between Yarkand, Kashgar and Bokhara, 
on' the one hand, and Russia, and British territories on the 
othei*, and the routes by which that trade was conducted. 

As regards trade with Wesieni Tuvkhtan a Steam Flotilla 
has been established on the lJ[)per Indus, plying between JVJu- 
kljud a-nd Sukkur, as a h^eder to tho*Flotilla of the Lower In- 
dus ; thus aifording safe, clieap and tiderably speedy mercantile 
communication between Peshaavin-, Dora Ismail Khan, Dora 
Ghazi Kluui, the cm])oria of the trad<i between British terntorv 
and Afghanistan, and the sea, -board, rmprovemouts have been 
effected, and a-ro being effected, in the construction of the 
steamers, in tlie channel of the Indus, and in the training 
of the native ])ilots, which promise effectually to overcome 
the physical difficulties in opening out the navigation; and en- 
deavours are being imide to rmnove a great obsta- 

cle to the development of trade by the Indus, l>y the establish- 
ment of an agency a,iid a through tariff’ for the conveya,ucc of 
goods from Peshawur to Kui-raxrlit’e. The establivshment of an 
annual fair at Peshawur has heem long in contemplation, and 
arrangements have b(*en made for carrying the measure into 
effect directly the political situation of Afghanistan will admit 
of i t. 

As regards trade with Tiirh^Htan, the reduction of 

the transit duties levied on goods passing between Yarkand and 
British territory via Ladakh, to an m/omn duty of 5 per 
cent., calculated on the invoice price, has been effected ;an Eng- 
lish agent has been appointed at Ladakh for guarding the in- 
terests of traders with or from Britisli territory ; a route has 
been discovered between the coniines of British territory and 
Yarkand which avoids the difficulties of the Kara Koruin pass, 
and is suitable for camels. Great improvements have been and 

VoL XIII., Taut II. 2 M 
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arc being elfcctecl in the roail between the coiifines of British 
territory nearest Yarkand and Palainporc in the Kaiigra valley. 
An annual fair has been started at Palainporc for the inter- 
change of the goods of Europe and India and Eastern Turkis- 
Inii ; a road is being constructed from Palainporc to the plains, 
at a gradient suitable for carts* 

Lastly, it has been proposed to appoint an AlxsaliUl, or native 
agent, at Yarkand for the purpose of advocating the interests of 
British traders at that important emporium. 

The following table shows the trade of the principal tow»» of 
the Province : — 



Imports. 

IbKports. 

Total. 

Mds. 


Mda. 

Ls. 

Mils. 

Es. 

Delhi, 

0,48,()()8 

83 21,989 

4,0.3,889 1,00,25,079 

14,11,9.57 

2,40,47,008 

Amritsar, ... 

y,31,4()() 

40,40,007 

3, .54, 778 

50,92.140 

12,80,244 

97,38,207 

Ambala, 

08,8-23 

43,08,805 

44,9.54 

50,89/28.3 

1,13,277 

9.3,98,148 


4,28,:^‘24 

00,18,177 

1,00,209 

27,31,925 

5,-28,593 

87,50,102 

lUiivvaiii, ... 

2,91,400 

00,50,374 

1,2.-}, 1-2.3 

9,41,0,37 

4,14,529 

7.5,9-2,011 

rcsliawar, ... 

1,79,098 

45,08,091 

1,-20,189 

10,04,0-20 

‘2,99/287 

1 50,:L3,,317 

Liidiaiiuali, 

1,00,241 

3.':, 17,408 

42,91 1 

2, .55, 800 

1,49,152 

37,73,3-28 

t) alaiidhur,,.. 

1,00,5-25 

K), 05, 858 

44,044 

0, .34, 258 

1,44, .509 

, 2.*}, 00, 120 

Lahore, 

0,29,599 

18,52,327 

42,004 

1,00,821 

1 

0,7‘2/20a 

j 20,13,148 


Oudli , — A system of registering trade statistics was int reduced 
and in future the returns may be a2)])royimately correct. The 
following are given for tlie year 1867-08 i — 


Imports Es. 1,25,49, 8eS2 

Exports ... „ 72,88,634 

During tbe year tbe export trade on the Gogra decreased. It 
Avas very large the previous year oAving to the high prices and 
famine in Bengal. At the same time the general trade of the 
Jhovince is steadily and greatly increasing. This is evidenced by 
tiie great addition to the carrying power of the country; by tbe 
creation of new gunr/es or markets in every direction ; and by tire 
increased traffic to be seen on the groat lines of communication. 
The two principal commercial foirs are these: The Khyrabad horse 
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and catllc fair, which was established by Captain Thompson, 
the Deputy Commissioner of the district of Seotapoor, and has 
met with very considerable success. The other is the Dabee 
Patuii fair in the Gondali district, which is an old institution as 
there is a temple there to wliich Hindoos resort, but it is at the 
same time a place where the ponies anel produce of Nepal are 
cxcbnnged for articles of commerce from the British Provinces. 
At Byramghat on the Gogra there is a large trade in timber. 
One blanch of trade, which was formerly of considerable impor- 
tance, that in saltpetre, lias declined, and indeed, with tlic ex- 
ception of some small (piantity of peculiarly large crystals for 
the China market, may be said to be defunct. 

There is little emigration from Oudh, tlic quantity of reclaim- 
able land is so grea t. In 1867-08 only 501 persons left chiefly for 
Dcmareira against 543 in the previous year. The people ajq^ear to 
be mainly of the agricultural classes with a fair proportion of 
Brahmins, llajpoots, and Mussulmans. One officer remarks 
than when women go they have generally formed a coiinectiuu 
with a man of a dilforeut caste and have been put out of their 
own caste in conscHiueuco. 


Cenind P rovlnces.—Y\\Q aggregate results of the season were 


Tons. 

Imports ... ... 118,009 

Kxports ... ... 90,725 

Y(dve, £. 
0,087,052 
5,119,740 

Total ... 209,081 

11,80G,G92 

or dc<lucting tlirough tia0jc, Government 
material, etpial to — 

stores and E.ailway 

Tons. 

I jn ports ... 108,115 

Exi>orts ... ... 88,3J7 

ValuBj £. 

3,215,135 

2,8G5,7G2 

Total ... 1!)G,43} 

6,110,897 

which compared with previous years, taking Imports and Ex- 
ports together — 

Tons. 

1803-64 ... ... 102,341 

-1804-03 ... ... 131.719 

1805-00 ... ... 130,205 

1800-07 ... ... 175,501 

1807-08 ... ... 190,432 

Va/ne, £. 
3,909,008 
4,386,25 1 
5.510,700 
6,517,864 
6,110,897 

2 M 2 
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shows some increase in the toniinge, due to tlie export of large 
quantities of grain and other heavy goods of comparatively small 
value, with a decrease in the total value of the year’s transac- 
tions arising from a diminished export of cotton of high value 
and small weight. The following comparisons will ,sIjow in 
what direction this aggregate trade flows into and out of the 
Central Provinces, with the annual progressive increase or de- 
crease in each : — 


Western Trade with Beuau and Bomt^ay. 



y\)'ns. 


18G3-64 

. ... 31,254 

1,024.590 

1864-05 

... 42,250 

2,259,147 

1805 00 

... 70,788 

3,000,287 

1806- 07 

... 105,007 

5,010.721 

1807-08 

... 1)0, 392 

3,080,920 

Noutheen 

Trade .WITH Ma'Lwa, Central India ani 
Calcutta. 


Tons. 

Vahtef .£. 

1803-04 

... 57.355 

1.987,1 14 

1804 05 

... 00,579 

1,885,518 

1805-00 

47,050 

1.510,388 

1800-07 

... 48.802 

2.028.154 

1807-08 

... 74/157 

2,730,344 


Southern Trade with Madras and IIvderarai) (Deccan.) 

Tovs. £. 


1803-64 

... 

2,238 

40,205 

1804-65 

... 

... 1,843 

31,936 

1805-00 


3,529 " 

141,042 

1860-07 


2,320 

53,010 

1807-08 

... 

...' 4,870 

59,003 


Eastern Trade \^nTi the Coast Districts of Ganjam and 
Cuttack and North-Western Territory of Bengal. 




Tons. 

Value., £. 

1803 04 

• •• 

... 11,514 

256,933 

1804-05 


... 23,973 

229,820 

1865 00 


... 14,357 

734,448 

1800-07 

• •• 

... 21,306 

219,073 

1807-08 

• • • 

... 20,707 

233,970 


The principal articles entering into thil trade are tabulated 
thus — 
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Imports. 

Exports. 


Maunds. 

lUipooa. 

Maiincls. 

Rupees. 

Cotton 

59,724 

8,45,434 

195,111 

35,00,430 

Sugar ... 

Salt ... 

3‘2G,T02 

40.80,817 

140,922 

10,57,833 

858,707 

40,05,420 

55,479 

3,52,728 

Crain ... 

420,700 

0,81,914 

1,119,005 

29,90,943 

Oilseeds 

90,405 

3,35,300 

10,252 

09^055 . 

Metals and Hardware 

201,700 

52,00,125 

75,000 

13,03,051 

English piece-goods 

101,474 

94,31,978 

40,918 

50,05,531 

Miscellaneous European goods 

54,710 

22,49,559 

37,000 

25,55,001 

Country cloth 

10,548 

8,78,277 

01,582 

54,00,932 

Silk and Silk Cocoons 

2,701 

18,05,207 

535 

1,03,774 

Horses, cattle, and slieop 

No. 117,102i 

11,09,240 

33,077 

3,00,171 

Cocoanuts 

104,520 

18,70,851 

48,720 

0,71,044 


The salt imports, tliougli a little helow tlie aggregate of the pre- 
vious year, were above the •average i>r years ])recocling. I’lie 
opening of* the East liulia Railway to ^ubbul pore made that 
town for the time being the emjxniiim of the sugar trade, and 
both imports and exports into Malwa nearly doulded them- 
selves. There was a considerable through traffic in Englisli 
piece-goods between J]oinba.y and Malwa, but the cpiantity re- 
tained for home consumption was greater thar^ l)efore. The (*x- 
ports of country manufactured clotJi also show some increase, 
l)ut at diminished 2 -)rices. The cattle trade was not so brisk as 
in the previous year. The cotton exports which annually aver- 
aged about thirtyHhree million pouiuls, fell to below sixteen 
million pounds, the average price being as low as o\d, ]>er lb. 
More activity was shown in the grain trade than in any preceding 
year, notwithstanding, bad harvests in some places, and despite 
the low prices prevailing. The trade in cocoamits from the 
Eastern Coast changed conopleteJy to the Western Piesidency, 
and increased from 5| lakhs of rupees to nearly 12 lakhs of 
rupees worth. 

There were 83 Fairs held in differem? parts of the Central 
Provinces during tlie year, at which 1,523,733 persons are 
estimated to have been present, eitljer for the purposes of reli- 
gion, or trade, or both. At all these gatlierings tJie Police 
were in attendance to maintain order, and enforce conservaiicy. 
No cholera or other epidemic broke out at any of them. The 
majority of them, however, were small gatherings of from 5,000 to 
10,000 persons, eight only counting a larger attendance than 
50,000, and three^ only than 100,000 persons. These three 
largest fairs are held in the months of February, March and 
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April respectively, about the most favourable time of the year, 
^.riie total estimated value of property of all kinds brought for 
sale was £093, 07o, of which £427,046 worth was sold, including 
English piece-goods to the value of £83,098, country manufac- 
tures and raw produce to the value of £184,009, horses and 
2 X)nies to the value of £1,982, horned cattle and sheep to thq va- 
lue of £83,271, and other miscellaneous goods to the value of 
£7o,22G. 

British Burnudh . — The inland trade of tlie Pegu Division is 
carried on with Upper Burniah via Thayet-myo on the Irra- 
waddy, and Toungoo on the Sittoung river. All goods in 
transit are free of duty through the Frontier Custom 

Houses at these stations. 


Places. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total. 



ilSSS 

lls. 

C4,73..^10 

],3S,23,0G9 

9,32,132 

9,58,109 

Ps. 

47,01,379 

98,09,843 

7,83,372 

8,00,409 

Ks. 

1,11,74,098 

2,30,32,912 

17,15,504 

18,18,578 


Whilst the tiadc via Thayct-inyo h:i.s more tijan doubled, that 
by tlie Toungoo route has not at all increased, if it be remem- 
bered that tlie otheial year of 18G0-(i7 was only eleven months. 
Tliis is attributable to the difficulties in navigating the Sittouno- 
river. The aggregate sliows Rs. 2o4,51,490 for the year 18G7-G8 
against Rs. 128,90,202 fur the anterior eleven months. The 
progress of our inland trade since the froviticr duties on the Bri- 
tish side were removed in June 18G3 has been rapid : — 


Year. 

r 

Exjjorts. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1803-64 ... , ... 

18044)5 

1805-60 

1860-07 (11 months) ... 

1807-08 

P«. 

03,27,788 

88,53,405 

83,43,990 

72,50,001 

1,47,81,178 

lls. 

49,01,549 

03,00,324 

72,55,003 

50,33,511 

1,00,70,312 

Ps. 

1,12,89,337 

1,52,19,789 

1,55,99,053 

1,28,90,202 

2,54,51,490 

A gross of 

4,53,63,112 

3,48,80,759 

8,04,49.871 

And an average of 

91,12,022 

09,77,352 

■f*' 

1,60,89,074 
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XTiuIer tlic Treaty the British Goveriinieiit sti]mhites that it will 
not re-inipose the frontier duty, abolished by the Treaty of 1SG2, 
so long as there is no increase made in tlie per-centage leviable 
by the Burinese Government. By Article VIII. free trade is 
allowed in the Import and Export of Gold and Silver Bullion. 
All goods imported into Rangoon aiy.1 declared tlu-ough the Cus- 
tom House for export to the territories of Upper Burmah,and also 
to China, are chargeable with a duty of one per cent only. The 
value of goods entered for Mandalay in this way was lls. 50,127 
against Rs. 5,322 in the previous year, and for China Rs. 5,774* 
worth of vsilk and cotton handkerchiefs. 

Berar . — In August 1867 Sir Richard Temple issued orders 
for introducing into Berar the registration of traffic and trade 
statistics; and registration commenced on the 1st November. 
Since that date the returns have been submitted punctually and 
api^ear trustworthy. Twenty frontier outposts were required for 
the purpose in East, and nine in West Berar, the expense of 
w'hich is borne by Local Funds. The %aluc of exports ibr 
the five months, daring which the register was kept, was 
1,138,4}14*£ ; and that of imports 74*1, 759£, being an ex- 
cess of exports over imports of 396,(i54£. Much of this traffic 
must be carried to the credit of Nagpore and the Central Pro- 
vinces, the communications of which with Bombay run through 
Berar : and until a uniform system of registration prevails 
throughout India, it will be impossible to gather how much of 
any intermediate traffic between our internal provinces and their 
seaports belongs of right to the different Provinces that may lie 
upon the road to those outlets. 

Mysore . — In this Pj(;ovince the miscellaneous and customs 
duties known as Saycr are levied : — 



1806-07. 

18C7-G8. 

Soopiiree ,,, 

Tobacco *r. 

Opium ... ... 

Cocoaiiuts (dry) ... 

Do. (fresh) ... 

Betel leaves .., 

Piece Goods 

Silk ... 

Miscellaneous 

Total ... 

3,80^6 

1,25,327 

140 

9,035 

30,044 

31,513 

55,491 

0,052 

9,095 

5,05,934 

1,42,434 

321 

6,777 

27,618 

41,839 

03,927 

11,530 

0,48,39'5 , 

8,00,389 
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The number who emigrated via Pondicliery was 172 against 
053 in the previous ^’car. Very few Canarese-s peaking people of 
the ryot class ever quit Mysore for foreign lands. The difficulty 
of procuring recruits for the army in this Province is well 
known. 

Coorg . — The chief exports are coffee, rice, cardamoms, sandal 
wood and timber. It is calculated that 3,000 tons of cotfee were 
cxportcul during the year, and taking Rs. 600 per ton. exclu- 
sive of freight and lioine charges, the value would amount toRs. 
18,00,000. This is a large addition to the value of the ex})orts 
of a. district, in which a comparatively limited income from ice 
lands forms the chief source of revenue. The following table 
exhibits the traffic along the two main Ghaut roads leading 
down to the western coast : — 


Dcacrii)tiou. 


Loaded carts 
Kinpty do. 

1-iaiidies with horses and buliocks 
Horses 

Palankeen or munchcel with bearers 
] hillock 'svith loads 
Do. without do. 

Men with loads ... 

Do. without do. ... 

1. 'attic 

»Sh('ep and goats ... 

Camels 

Elephants 

Asses 

Total 


Periainbody. 

Sompajee. 

800-07. 

1807-08. 

1800-07. 

1807-08. 

8,080 

17,171 

7,323 

0,311 

2,471 

7,007 

1,570 

300 

422 

2 12 

177 

100 

1,004 

1,118 

041 

741 

0 

0 

10 

1 

10,881 

'4,021 

10,782 

10,783 
] , .’>5() 

0,804 

.3,308 

0 

.5, 100 

:jo,r>3() 

7,771 

0 

20,140 

3,804 

3,220 

0 

1,300 

843! 

083, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

30^ 

38 

o 

3 

70 

30 

0 

0 

08,000 

j 80,215 

1 20.517 

49,288 




Emigration. 

Number of Emigrants emhavhed^from each PresUiemg of British India to various Destinations since 1S55-56. 
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The Finances ^nce 1814-15. 


OHAI’TEll IX. 

THE FIKAKCES, 

General View since 1814. 

Mu. JiVMES AVtlson maclr his first finaiicinl stMtcincnt in the 
old Looinlativc (^.mncil of India on 18tli Fcdniiary 1800. Qdjo 
c'ra oi’ roc^ular finance in India begins \Yith tlie Jhtdget of 
18()l-0:2. The empire of Britisli India was territorial! n’ eorn])lete, 
•as it stands at present, in 1852-53 after tlie cornpiest of P(^gTr 
r>ut it Avill give a.cci irate results to take i lie year immediate- 
ly preee<rmg tlio oni.lmrst of tire ]\lutiny, or 1850-57, as tlie start- 
ing ])oint of the finances of India as it now is, lor it eannot be 
said that the eon ((nests and annexations of Lord Dallioiisie, wliieli 
carried tlie empire to its natural limits, were fairly consolidated 
till that year. The surplus or deficit in ilie revennes a-nd chargos 
of India, including the IJome Cfiarg(‘S from 1814-15 up to 1855- 
50 inclusive, and the political causes whitdi affected tlie finances, 
:irc seen in the follow ing figures : — 


A' car. 

Snridtis. 

Deficit. 

Vear. 

Surplus. 

Deficit. 

ISIMT, ... 

X 

1(12,992 1 

1835-30 ... 

X 

1,441.513 


1815 Jii ... 


1,030,540 1 

1830 -.37 ... 

1,248,224 


181() 17 ... 


3G0,a05 1 ^ 

18.37:^8 .. 

*780,.318 


1817-18 ... 


702,005 f 

18.38:^0 .. 

.38l,7cS7 1 

1818-10 ... 


1,.380,050 1 

18.30-40 ... 


2,1.38,713 ( 

ISIO-lM) ... 


1, 701,004 / 

1840-41 


1,751,825 1 

18J()-lU ... 

117,20*2 


1841 t2 


1,771,00.3 j 

18*21-22 ... 

010,008 


1842-4.3 .. 


],;i4(>,oii 1 

1822- 2.S 

1,743,1,80 


1843-44 ... 


1,440,250 j 

182:1-24 ... 


847,001 

1844 45 ... 


743,80.3 

1824-25 ... 



2,001.147 ) 

1845 40 .. 


1,400,805 I 

1 825-20 ... 


4,05;t018 f 

1840 47 ... 


071,322 S '' 

1820-27 ... 


2, .300, 320 ) 

1817-48 ... 


1,011,080 

1827-28 ... 


;t 151, 144 

1848 40 .. 


1,47.3,2*2:5? 

18*28 20 


027,020 

1810 50 ... 

.354,187 : 

LS20-:i0 ... 

l,070,.'i;!4 



1850-51 ... 

415,11.3 I 


1S.5U31 ... 

109. 199’ 


1851-52 ... 

5.31,205 1 


I8r^i-:i2 ... 


20;,.'58I 

1852 53 

424,257 

) VC 

i8:t2-;t‘i .. 


204,. 

185.3-54 ... 

1 

2.(»14,II7 i ^ 

is;i;t;i4 .. 

40,:T08 


! 1854-55 ... 

I 

1.707.:t(>4 

KS8t-:ir> ... 


104 , ’477 

1855-50 

1 

972,791 


■’*' Xeyal aiul Mahratta Wars. + Firfst Voirmese AVar and Si('gc of lihnrtpoor. 

X Siiid and Uwalicrr Wars. 1| First Sikli W ar. 1i8ccoud Sildi Waiv 

^ Second r.uruicse AVax. 
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The gross Revenue and Expenditure since 1830-57 have been — 


1 

Year ended 
30th April. ' 

Gross Revcv 
nuc. 

Total Expenditure. 

Gross Ex- 
•peiuliture. 

Actual Sur- 
plus { + ) or 
Belicit 
(— ) of Rc- 
venuo. 

In India. 

lu Eng- 
laitil. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

1857 ... 


28.079,202 

3,529,073 

31,008,875 

+ 82,110 

1858 ... 

.31,700,770 

35,078,528 

0,102,043 

4 4. 240,571 

- 0,533,795 

185ii ... 

3(),0(!0,7S« 

43,500,704 

7,400,130 

51,050,030 

-14,996,142 

18G0 ... 

39,705,822 

44,022,209 

7,230,451 

51,801,720 

-12,155,898 

1801 ... 

42,903,234 

40,40.<.230 

7,745,848 

48,154,087 

- 5,250,853 

1802 ... 

43,829,472 

37,245,750 

7,024,470 

44,870,232 

- 1,010,700 

1803 ... 

45,143,752 

30,800,803 

7,252,317 

44.053,122 

1,090,030 

1801 ... 

41,013,032 

38,087,772 

0,80 4,23 4 

44,082,000 

- 308,974 

1805 ... 

45,052.897 39, 152,220- 

0,998, 77i) 

40.450,090 

- 798,093 

1800 ... 

48,935,220 

41,120,021 

0,211,178 

^7,332,102 

+ 1,003,118 

Y car cntl- 




i 


C(l 3l8t 





March. 




i 44 , 530 , 057 ! 


1807 ... 

42,012,500 

37,09^,100 

7,435,051 


L 2,517,491 

(1 1 Ms.) 






ISG.S ... 

18,429,041 43,137,382 

0,852,419* 

50,039,801 

L 1,010,157 

1809 ... 

49,288,700:45,898,353 

7,191,59lj 

52,080,044 

- 2,801,244 

1.870 ... 

40,310,8 40 43,907,2 to 

1 

0,850,750 

52,853,090 

• ' 

- 3,513,150 


The figures for lS(38-(>9 are according to the Regular Esti- 
mate which is based on eigiit inoulhs facts, and t]}osc for 1809-70 
according to the Budget Estimate. The expenditure in India, 
for 1807-08 and following years, includes guarautecil interest 
:)u railway capital, less net traffic receipts, and also includes iJia 
I'ost of extraordinary public works. The deficits sinc<^ 18(>.j^ 
jfi arc almost entirely nominal, being duo to extra oi o inary 
^r reproductive public works which woi'e mot from loans. 
The gross revenue of British India lias risen from 31- mil- 
lions sterling in 1850-57 to JCBIJ millions in 1809-70, or 
£18,049,825 in fourteen years. Tin's remarkable increase is 
clue partly to new taxes, such as the stamp ami ineonie taxes 
Mul increased salt duties, but in a great degree to the develop- 
inent of old sources of taxation, such as the laud, opium, excise, 
customs and postal revenues. In the year 1809-70 a returji 
was made to the income-tax impovsed for five years by Mr. dames 
Wilson in 1800-01, superseding the certificate and the iiceiiso 
taxes which had taken its place nnsucccssfully. 
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The Finances aj Each Trovince, 



Note.— Included under Bengal for this year. 




The principal sources of revenue have been 


Tha Principal Sources of Revenue. 
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The, Debt. 


"rijo loin.l I)frl)( lins Ijoon as follows. The figm'os for 18(38 rcAu' 
to o],sf Jjt'coniber iti Kiinlaiid : — 



1 In In<Ua. 

1 

In Eii^laiul. 

Total. 




. 

— 

— 




Year 

30t 

1 I)cl>t. 

IiitoroHt. 

llcht. 

J ntcrost. 

Dol)t. 

interest. 

Lsr>7 ... 

c 

C 

:V 

-c 

£ 

£ 



2,240,500 

8.015,317 

155,404 

50,4(51,0(50 

2,80(5,084 

j sr)8 

(50, 70 1,084 

2,10(),f)72 

8,7(50,400 

150, 1(5(>1 G0,178, 181 

2,855,888 

jsr)<) . 

( 5(5,080.081 

*2,788,(528 

1.5,0*-0,277 

2(5.188,000 

872,780 

81,171,808 

8,111,8(52 

is(>n .. 

7i,0(i0,4(i0 

8,128,827 

7t5(5,8G4 08,107,4(50 

8,880,101 

is(;i . 

71,0OJ,O8t 

8,28-2,101 

20,07(5.000 

1,0(51, *288 

101,877,081 

4,208,88)7 

i.s(;e ... 

72,418,850 

8,184,807 

85,005,800 

l,4-.4>,008 

107,51 1,150 

4,5(50.005 

J8(;;j .. 

72,(;r>(;,i:r> 

8,851,(580 

81,880, 100 

1,48(5.01(5 

104, 405, ‘285 

4,888,500 

1S()4 . 

72,207,(5 15 

8,008,250 

‘2(5,810,500 

1,872,500 

08,518, 145 

4,4(55,840 

ISi!.') .. 

72,85*2.455 

8,2(51. ‘2(51 

2(5, 1*25, lOO; 

1,2*21,124 

08,177,555 

! 4,482,885 

ISdIi . .! 

7l,487,25ll 

8,827,(551 1 
'l 

2(5,»>4(5. lOI/i 

1,240,7(35 

08,888,(551 

4,577,11(5 

|S(;7 .. : 

72,5*2(5,815; 

*20,580.000 


102,0(55,815 


18(58 ... 71,280,111 

8,*282,h5r)| 

81.217,017 


102,507,028 

... 


Detailed View since 18G1-62. 

If wo nnalysi} llio ('xpeiulituro aioi revioun) of lS()J-r )2 ami 0()n- 
t-i’asL tlio lioiires with those oi‘ ih(‘ jt^ais followim*- \\(i liavo 
IIk'so rose Its. 'fljo first sov(Mi years’ sta.loinonts i^ivn maiiaJ facts. 
As .18(>(i-(i7 consisted ot only II months tlu' (;har<j;es lia.vi' hceii 
increased ratea-hly for C(mi|)a.rison. The ti;^’iires for l8()8-(h) a.ro 
llic regular esUmate.” 


Comparison of OnJinarij Ex,pcnjli(itre o/' 18(31 G2 wHh that *>J the sic 
yr,ars folbnruaj : — - 






Ordiiiiuy 




Military 

Tloino 

(8iarges. 

Interest 

rxihlie 

All other 


W'ar. 

and Ma- 
rine. 

paiil ill 
liulia. 

AVovUs 
an<l 4vail- 

(4vil 

(Jliargcs. 

Total. 





uays. 



i 

.C 

> C 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

,18(51452 . 

18. 2515, 000 

, 5.200,000 

,8,185,000 

0,1(57,000: 

15,001,000 

4*2,708,000 

‘ I S024;8.. 

12.518,000, 

i 1,018,000] 

8, .85*2. 000 

' 5.078,000 

15,,->.80,000 

12, .825, 000 

;1808 (M 

1*2, *200.000 

4,778,000 

8,008,000: 

(5.845,000 

1(5,855,000 

48,280,000 

.. 

12,710,000 

5,28(>,000; 

2,2(51,0(40] 

8,8*28,001)! 

(5,8(52,000 

10,888,000 

44,452,000 

S!so,") 

18,005.0001 

5,(;8*2,(U)o! 

5,078,000 

10,948,000 

45,580,000 

jisoo-r»7 . 

18,457,000] 

18,580.00(5 

0,224,0<((t 

*2,05S,OO0; 

(5,0(50,0(K> 

17,5(5.8,000 
18, 95*2. .877 

47,171,000 

hsctT-r.s , 

(5.852,410 

2,7(51,888] 

7,840,704 

49,487,889 

I| '•os <’0 

18,484,850 

7,101,501! 

2,7-S8,2(K) 

7,740,870 

19,158,884 

5(»,259,179 



Detmls ojCml Charges ia £ sUrUmj. 

Collection of Reve 
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Analyds of tha Finances since 18C1-G2. 


Year. 

M i B c c 1 1 a a e 0 u s. 

Total. 

Ivcfuiuls. 

Allowan- Assign- 
ees to vil- moiits 
lago olfi- uinlor 
vors. ^troaties. 

Retired 
allowan- 
ces. ' 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

1801-62 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

180.5-00 

18t)0-07 

1807-08 

342,000 

342.000 
334, (UK) 
2.'5S,000 

420.000 

355.000 

322.000 

1 

600.0001.040.000 

508.000 1.736.000 

585.000 1,721,000 

595.0001.675.000 

390.000 1,802,000 

413.0001.098.000 

390.000 1,981,000 

703.000 

741.000 

092.000 

909.000 
0(>9,000 

735.000 

080.000 

430.000 
404,000' 

483.000 

431.000 

370.000 

397.000 
439,0u0j 

3.721.000 

3.791.000 

3.815.000 
.3,838,000 

3.057.000 

3.598.000 

3.818.000 


General A bstract of Civil Charges. 


Year. 

Collection ’ 
of llcvonuo 

Special 

Services. 

Adminis- 

tration, 

Misccllano-' Crand Total 
ous. 1 Civil Charges 

1801-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 

1804- 05 

180.5-00 

1800-07 

1807-08 

4.5.59.000 

4.784.000 
.5,320,000 
,5,. 32 1,000 

4.974.000 
4,990,000, 

4.99.5.000 

9i0,m)0 

1.015.000 

987.000 

845.000 

883.000 
l,217,OOOj 

1.274.000 

.5,775,000 

.5,919,000 

0,2.3.3,000 

0,870,000 

7.429.000 

7.7.52.000 

8.030.000 

3.721.000 1.5,001,000 

3.791.000 3 5, .539. 000 

3,815,000' 10,35.5,000 

3.8.38.000 10,vS83,0()0 

3.057.000 16,913,000 

3.598.000 17,503,000 

3.818.000 LS, 123, 000 


All tlie charges for the year 18G6-G7, which only included 11 
months, have been increased ratcahly for comparison with other 
years. The military charges arc ‘ net’„the receipts under that 
head having been deducted, as they are mainly deductions. The 
charges for stores from England arc shown under the proper 
heads. The Home charges include on an average about mil- 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-effective charges; 
2 millions Interest* on Home debt ;'jG 3 00, 000 Civil pensions and 
furlougli allowances ; £50,000 Post office ; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China; £180,000 Home 
Establishments; and £250,000 Miscellaneous ; in all about 5J 
millions. 





jkxpvnJUure on Public JrorZg. 
iJetaih of Public fro/ Aii Charges, 
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OrdiUiiry iMiblic Works. 


Year. 


-({J 
T802-(;3 
l«tS3 «4 
1804-6.5 
!ir«5- « 
]8«f{ 07 

1807-08 



038,01)0 480,000,470.000 1.278,000 H)0.000 2.072,0(0 
002,000 480,000 470.000: l,232.0i'0 121, (KM) 2.007,000 
G08,(M)O 001,000 400.()00! l.tW.OOO; 252,000 3.:j(;s,o 0 
• 88,000 700.000 480.(MM) 1 .-lOO 000 121,( 00 3,415 000 
.. <>.56 OOO 717,000 42 ,000 1 258,000 81,000 3. 43:5, 000 

.. 1,470,000 727 000 148,000 !2H.«M)0 CH UOO 3,9r>7,(H)0 
.. 2,220 000 700,000 006,000 I.122.0(>(r If.oOO 6,148,000 




0 


760.000 ... 3,722.000 

7.50,((M)I .. 13,6.57,000, 

732.000 101 .OOO 4.261,000 
7’O.noO 178,000 4,382,fK)(>' 

878.000 72,000 4,383,000 

033.000 114,f’00 6.004,000 

1,013,000 72,000; 6,233,000' 



1 I’aiJway. 

‘a 

11 

It. of. 
Tax 
local 

'otal 

irks. 

Year. 

State Out- 
lay. 

“ ?0 
.s-i 

§ ^ 

«r a • 

• 

o 

H 

•si 

cs 

y a> 3 . 

J- S 12 

» I g a 

O 



•220,000 

4*20,000 

1,425,000 

2,OGr>,000 


380,000 

G, 107,000 

l'SG2.0.3 . 

12.1', 000 

318,000 

1,572,000 

2,0! 3,000 

31,000 

380,000 

0,081,000 

1SG3-G4.. 

212,000 

2‘4I,000' 1,400,000 

1,522,000 

j 

73,000, 

380,000 

C, 630, 000 

l8(U-Gr,... 

371,000 

14«;,000 

1,212,000 

1,759,000 

1 

285,000 

1 

25 ',000 

6,070,000 

[18Gr>-GG.,. 

222,000, 

j 

5;i,()ooj 

G 17,0001 

892,000 

27G,000| 

110,000 

5,001,000 

1SGG-G7 .. 

203', 000 

137,000 

• 

1,115,000 

1,515,000 

450,000. 


6,909,000 

18G7-GS .. 

117,000 

1 

107,000j 

582;0()oj 

S9G,00() 

570,000 


7,099.000 


The details of distribution for tlie year 18G1-G2 ai'e only ap- 
proximate. From 1SG2-G3 to 18GG-G7 the %nre,s are taken from 
;he. Accounts of the Public Works Departniont, ami differ a lit- 
tle from the fio ures found in the statements of the Financial Dc- 
3arbment. The amounts for 18GG-07 have been.' increa'sed rate- 
xbly, that year having been only It months. 


2 o 


Voi,. XIH . Pakt II. 
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Analysis of Hevenues since 1861-62. 


Comparison of Revenues of 18C1-62 mth those of the sIjh following years. 



Kevemiea 

Proper. 

Si>ecial 

Services, 

A dmiiiistra- 
tive Depart- 
ments. 

Public 

Works. 

Miscella- 

neous. 

, 4 

Year. 

int, Post 
Office, Te- 
legraph. 

Total, 

Law Justice 
Police. 


1861-62 ... 
1802-63 ... 
1863-04... 

1804- 65... 

1805- 00... 
1800-67... 
1867-68... 

39.478.000 

41.177.000 

40.139.000 

41.107.000 

41.913.000 

40.606.000 
43,314,357 

850.000 

872.000 

921.000 

839.000 
1,091,000 

957,0.'0 

994,900 

612,000 

495.000 

632.0001 

676.000 

791.000 

915.000 

952.000 

689.000 
444,000, 

402.000 
5S9,000! 

917.000 
.445,000 

558.000 

1.28.3.000 

1.164.000 

1.704.000 

1.398.000 

1.3.5.3.000 
i 1,431,000 

1 2,810,783 

42.718.000 

44.152.000 

4.3.8.58.000 

44.609.000 

40.005.000 

44.414.000 

48.430.000 


Detail of lieveniies proper. 


Year. 

Land Re- 
venue, 
Forests, 
Excise. 

Income 
and Li- 
cense 
Tax.^ 

Opium. 

Salt. 

Customs, 

Stamps. 

Total. 

1801-62 

1862-63 

1803-64 

186465 

1805-66 

1866- 67 

1867- 68 

21.932.000 

22.042.000 

22.608.000 

22,671,000 

23.080.000 

22.800.000 

22,557,000 

2.055.000 

1.882.000 

1.484.000 

1.282.000 

692.000 

23,000 

054.000 

6.359.000 

8.055.000 

0,832,000 

7.361.000 

8.518.000 

7.448.000 
j8, 924, 000 

4.563.000 

5.244.000 

5.030.000 

5.524.000 

5.342.000 

0,090,000 

5.721.000 

1 

2,876,000 

2.404.000 

2.384.000 

(2,297,000 

2.280.000 

2, 215', 000 
|2, 514, 000 

1.093.000 

1.490.000 

1.735.000 

1.972.000 

1.995.000 

2.030.000 

2.187.000 

39.478.000 

41.177.000 

40.139.000 

41.107.000 

41.913.000 

40.006.000 

42.027.000 



Year. 

< 

Net lleve 

With Opium. 

lines proper. 

Without Opium. 

18C1-62... • ... 

34,919,000 

30,009,000 

1863 63... 

36,393,000 

30,194,000 

1863-64... 

34,819,000 

30,293,000 

1864-65... 

35,786,000 

30,793,000 

1865 66... 

36,939,000 

30,315,000 

1866-67... 

35,670,000 

29,973,000 

1867-68... 

39,570,000 

32,520,000 
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The Finances in 1867-68- 


Receipts, 

A ctual 
18G7-(>8. 

1 Regular 
! Estimate, 

, 1868-69. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1869-70. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Tjand Revenue 

Tributes & Contributions from 

19,986,640 

20,225,200 

20,595,600 

Native States 

689,286 

693,800 

093,200 

Forests ... 

331,088 

423,600 

430,000 

Excise on Spirits and Drags... 

2,238,031 

2,310,000 

2,289,000 

Assessed Taxes 

053,848 

520,000 

900,000 

Customs ... 

2,578,632 

2,713,500 

2,773,500 

Bait 

5,726,093 

5,013,100 

5,826,800 

Opium... 

‘ 8,933,508 

^ 8,880,400 

8,280,540 

Stamps 

2,180,209 

2,340,200 

2,300,900 

Mint ... 

120,252 

1 03,300 

130,800 

Post Odlco ... 

659,679 

087,000 

087,600 

Telegraph 

215,031 

218,700 

220,000 

Law and Justice ... 

719,342 

1,082,000 

805,100 

Police ... 

231,972 

280,500 

301,400 

lyFiiriue 

455,090 

578,000 

248,600 

EducdiJori 

73,845 

73,800 

83,400 

Intei-est 

• 

211,975 

231,700 

201,000 

Miscellaneous 

1,127,551 

750,000 

900,700 

Army — Miscellaneous 

742,712 

829, 4u0 

730,000 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

557,840 

^000,700 

641,800 

Total Receipts £ 

Deficit, including Public Works 

48,429,644 

49,288,700 

49,340,840 

Extraordinary Charges £ 

1,610,157 

2,801,244 

3,513,150 

Grand Total £ 

50,039,801 

52,089,944 

62,853,990 

Deficit, not including Public 




W. Extraordinary Charges £ 

1,007,695 

970,471 




2 0 3 




E^endUurh in 1867 - 08 * 7 - 1869 * 7 % 


Expenditure. 


Interest on riin<ied and Unfunded Debt 
Intercfit on Special Loans for Public Wor1<8 
Intorost on Service Kiinds and otlior Accvuiits 
Allowances, llcfuuds, and Uiuwbucks ... 

IjMiid Uevenue 
Fo cst 

ICxci.so on Spirits and Drugs ... 

Asses ed Taxes 
< ustoui8 ... 

Salt 
Opium 
Slumps 
Mint ... 

Post Oftico 
Tcloffiupli 

Allowauco.9 to District, and Villac’c O/Tifoi.-i 

\ dniiuifltrution and 1‘ublic Dopartnieiits 

Law and Jusiicc 

Police 

Marine 

Fdneution, Science, tind Art ... 

Eoclesiiisiical ... ... ... « 

.Medical Services ... ... ‘ 

Statiiutcry and Printing 

PoHUcul Agencies and otber Furoigu Services 
Allowances and Assignments nmiur Tieutios u 
engagements 
Miscellaneous 

Suvoratin nation, llctirod, and Coiniias.sif natc , 
bjwancos 
'rm.v 

Pub ic Works Ordinary — 

Public W. Iks 

SiipcrvlHion and CicRt of L.nnd forUailwaj’s 
Loss bj’ Exchange on Hallway Traiisactitul.s 
One per cent. Jnci me Tax Oiant 


Net Expen dture in England, including ^torca 
Ouaranteod Interest ou Kail way capital, less Net 
Traffic lloceipi 8 ... ... 


Public Works Extraordinary — 
Military 

Con i rn 11 n i cat ions . . 
Embankments 

Init-ation Works ) {JJ 
S^pecial Fund Worufi 
StatoKailwa,-, 


2,709,972 

61.801 

824,113 

37d,4<)f> 

1,996,850 

22(5,110 

3i):l6:ei 

33,314 

2(7,18»^ 

326,620 

1,874.121 

02,960 

99,3r.6 


2 081,200 ( 
99.000 \ 
689 83(» 
602,740 
2,07(5 380 
270,260 
272,890 
20,060 
1S3,1M0 
389,770 
1,709,330 
91'. 820 
96.090 


618,71 
269,37 
2, ■9(5,70 
■:R1,86' 
2»53,»;j< 
30,000 
: 82,6-10 
396.27 
1.724,33. 
96,11. 
86, 17( 


jin. 690 

61 7,200 

706, 12( 

39(5.61 r 

4H ,310 

1 iir.oo. 

386.981 

' .S9(!,66u 

' 345,530 

1.11 39(1 

1,148,210 

],2(.5.' 9( 

2.61 », '19 

2,782,910 

2.860,t57( 

2,l3L126i 

2,130,290 

2,374,291 

926,6;)9j 

(5, si, 030 

473 3'.'< 

783,610 

866.160 

012,2' * 

168,707 

162.7(50 

169.10 

362,316 

376 710 

413.08 

222.7-9 

228.7/0 

2v7,7Slt 

211,801 

23(5,730 

235, 69( 

1.873,072 

1,912.770 

1,886, 10( 

072,992 

4)6,000 

3li3,3U< 

91 1 ,266 

8:^7,130 

7n,6o< 

12,(503, -1(57 

12,803,220 

12,860, 0t/( 

6, 130,467 

6,040.090 

f),(577,00( 

16(5.626 

303,010 

! J69.-J..T 

101.877 

29,700 

14,601 

111,1.0 



41 .014,486 

' n ,24)0,660 

40. 903,74 ( 

6,862,419: 

7,191,591 

6,366,76( 

1,510,-136 

1,677,030 

1,627,700 

40,437*339 



60,259,171 

49,288,1 0( 


( Included un- 
\ dor P. W. 
\ Urdiiiary. 


Total Expenditure ... £ 60,039,801 

Surplus, Including I’ubJic Works Ext^aordinar^* 

C barges . . . . £ 


SurriluH. excluding Public Works Extraordinarv 



I^eculiartty of the Indian 


^ly 


Were the, Indian Budget drawn tip on the same principles as 
jthat of England, the Railway expenditure which is to be repaid 
being treated as advances from capital and the extraordinary 
works like Barracks being met by loans, in 1868-69 there would 
have been a surplus of nearly three millions instead of a deficit 
of one : — 


1868-69 

Revenue 

Expenditure 


50,259,171 


£ 

49,288,700 


Pcduct Land for Railways 
Exchange „ 

Interest „ 

Barracks, &c. 


:jo:k64() 
21), 700 
1,677,030 
1,822,090 


3,832,460 46,427,711 

without Railways and Extraordi- 

nary but non-[)roductivc works • 2,860,989 


Ji\rpc/)ulif u)r hr EvglmnJ and in India for 1869-70. 


Budget EsUmcctc. 

Exj)ciKlituro. 

Total. 

India. 

Jn England 
(Net.) 

Interest on Debt 

Civil Departments 

Military ... 

Marine 

P ublic W orks — Ord inary 

£ 

2,794,770 

18,934,530 

12,850,000 

473,390 

5,851,050 

£ 

1,504,250 

1,570,442 

3,302;061 

409,837 

170,160 

.£ 

4,299,020 

20,504,972 

16,052,001 

8Xi,2-27 

6,921,210 

Total 

Guaranteed Interest on 
Rai 1 way Ca p i tal , less 
Net Traffic Receipts ... 

40,930,740 

01,850,750 

1,527,700 

47,760,490 

1,527,700 

Public Works Extraordi- 
nary ... 

40,903,740 

2,253,800 

8,384,450 

1,312,000 

49,288,190 

3,565,800 

Grand Total 

43,157,540 

9,090,450 

52,853,990 
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Gross and Net Revenues ajid Cost of Collection, 




Provincial Surplus or Deficit. 


321 
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Cash Transactions hi 1SG7-C8J 


Cash 7'ransactt0)is of India for the year 1S67*(}8 and as estimated for the year 

1868 09. 



1807-08. ' 

jEstimate 

1808-09. 

Cash Balance in the several liidiicn l-rcasuries at the 

£ 

£ 

commeuceiueut of the year 

11,057,054 

11,899,233 

Beoeitt.s. 

Local Indian Surplus 

0,782,097 

6,412,350 

Debt incurred ... .. ...1 

21,948,020 

14,234,320 

Supplies from TiOiidon, including Credits to ITer Ma- 
jest^^’s Govcrimient 

5,429,868 

4,416,820 


45,217,059 

30,902,723 

Pa ymentb. 

Deht discharged 

23,158,085 

13,209,770 

Supplies to Loudon, including Debits to Tier Majes- 
ty’s Govermnent ... 

9,353,507 

11,761,480 

Bahuice of Sn]>plieH between tbc dificrent Brcsidencies 
(on unadjusted Accounts) ' 

800,754 

14,000 

C-ash Balances in the several Ihdian ’IVoasttrics at the 
close of the year ... 

11,899,233 

11,917,473 


45,217,059 

30,9(52,72:} 


Total Jti vniues and (Iian/rs of the Trn'i.'i tinea and Departments under the 
immediate control of the (lorrrnmenf of India for the. year 1SC7'G8, 
and (IS Estimated for (he ymr 1808-09. 


Be venues and Beccii»ts. 

18(57-08. 

Estim.ate 

18(58-09. 

liKTul Bcvcniie 

£ 

24,180 

£ 

2(5,000 

Tributes and Coiitributiolis from Native States 

58,101 

74.100 

Forest ... ... t ' 

7,9(53 

9,000 

Abkaree (Excise) 

12.707 

15,000 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 

21,112 

13,400 

stamps 

5,4(52 

0,300 

Mint 

54,791 

05,100 

Post Office 

(559,(579 

087,000 

Telegraph ...e 

215,031 

218,700 

Law and J ustice 

01,1S(> 

43,500 

Police 

113 

100 

Education 

0,8(59 

5,200 

Interest ... ... 

101,483 

180,500 

Miscellaneous 

281,359 

320,100 

Army — Miscellaneous 

:}90,952 

420,200 

Public W orks — M iscoUanoous 

7,800 

28,400 

Deficit 

1,974.857 

10,880,252 

2,144,100 

11,215,244 


12,801,100’ 

i 

13,350,:m 




Expenditure of Gommment of India, 
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Tooted Revenues and Charges of ike Treasuries and Departments under 
the immediate control of the Government of India for the year 
1867-68, and as Estimated for the year 1868-69. 


Expenditure. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

Allowances, Refunds, and. Drawbacks 

£ 

63,207 

£ 

205,000 

Land Revenue 

... ... ... 

12,247 

13,365 

Forest 

.*• ... ... 

4,843 

5,800 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

1,161 

2.65 

440 

Stamps 


290 

Mint .. 

... ... 

45,685 

44,040 

Rost OfB.ee 

••• • 

491,690 

617,200 

Telegraph 

«». 

396,517 

482,310 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

166,275 

171,894 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 



the Revenues, including Charges of- Col- 
lection 

1,181,890 

1,540, 339^ 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

320,506 

324,708 

Law and Justice ... 

128,161 

153,955 

Police 

... ••• ... 

9,448 

9,795 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

161,248 

186,220 

Ecclesiastical 

...1 

i. 10,560 

10,830 

Medical Services .. . 

454 

2,80 

Stationery and Printing ... 

55,406 

77,094 

Political Agencies and other ForeignServices 

75,673 

64,545 

Miscellaneous 

... ... 

126,244 

153,700 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 

1 Allowances 

217,763 

185,018 

Army 

' Public Works ^ 

5,749,828 

6,827,230 

426,986 

520,000 

Public Works 
Ordinary ... 

Loss by Exchange on Rail 
way Transactions- 

3,538 

Deduct Gain, by Exchange 

9,467,705 

10,053,714 


on Railway Transactions 

64,100 

. 


9,467,706 

9,999,614 

Interest on Funded; and Unfunded Debt ... 

2,709,972 

2,684,2(»0 

Interest on Special Loans for Public Works 

61,861 

99,000 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

631,671 

376,230 

Public Works Extraordinary ... 


201,300 


£ 

12,861,109 

13,359,344 


ap 


VoL. XUL. PabxIL 
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Th$ Provincial Budgets* 
The Provincial Budgets* 


Revtnue» and Charges of the Madras Presidency. 


Revenues and Receipts, 


EstiHiatCj 

1867-08. 1868-69. 


Land Revenue 

4,244,896 

4,250,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na- 
tive States 

344,643 

344,600 

Forest ... 

42,966 

43,000 

Abkaree (Excise) .... 

506,491 

510,000 

Assessed Taxes 

88,695 

63,300 

Customs 

251,902 

280,000 

Salt 

1,093,802 

1,101,000 

Stamps .... 

353,725 

380,000 

Mint ••• ••• 

4,407 

6,200 

Law and Justice 

73,568 

91,100 

Police ... 

42,752 

41,000 

Marine .... 

3.039 

2,700 

Education. , .... 

6,148' 

5,800 

Interest... 

13,794 

12,240 

Miscellaneous 

252,657 

194,900 

Army — Miscellaneous . . 

172,058, 

220,100 

Public W orks — Miscellaneous. 

17,834 

23,000 

£ 

7.512,877 

7,569,540 





Madra$. 
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for the year 1867-68, and ae estimated for the year 1868-69; 


Expenditure. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

— i 1 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks ... * 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

c, .. ( Cost 

-j Charges 

Stamps 

Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
cagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c. 

£ 

22,468 

399,438 

29,019 

21,612 

2,716 

16,640 

98,075 

36,749 

15,737 

16,728 

310,674 

35,852 

£ 

17,600 

416,800 

30.620 
25,250 

2,000 

17,580 

107,100 

48,680 

16.620 
15,980 

457,490 

40,000 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on th^ Reve- 
nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of glalt 
Administration and Public Departments 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Marino 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical ... ... 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing ... ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
ances ... • . . . 

Army 

f Public Works 

PubUc Works. Ordinary j 

( Tneomo Tax Grant 

1,005,708 

134,718 

405,928 

389,394 

23,239 

87,744 

40,894 

66,310 

37,919 

11,419 

79,643 

386,337 

3,072,872 

820,009 

13,009 

1,972 

1,195,720 

136,944 

412,962 

388,610 

22,520 

100,000 

40,900 

76,200 

38,600 

10,190 

93,720 

344,970 

3,137,260 

770,000 

10,940 

Deduct Gain by Exchange on Railway 
Transactions 

6,677,115 

3,215 

6,778,636 

• 7,900 

• 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

0,673,900 

76,089 

81,319 

6,770,636 

86,580 

150,000 

£ 

Surplus 

6,731,308 

781,669 

7,007,216 

662,324 

£ 

7,512,877 

7,569,540 


2 P » 





S26 Tlie Provincial Budgets, 

Revenues and Charges of the Bombay Presidency ^ including Sindh, 









Bombay and Sindh, 


$2t 


for the yowir 18G7-68 and as estimated for the year 1868*69. 


Expenditure. 



Estimate, 

18G8-69. 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Hevenu© 

Forest ... 

A bkaree (Excise) ... 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium ... 

Stamps ... 

Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 


AUowanccs to District and Village Officers, &c. * ^ ... 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Re- 
venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt and Opium ... 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

Law and Justice ... 

Police ... 

Marine ... 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services ... 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
ances ... 

Army ... ... » ... 


87,882 

373,094 

64,714 

44,277 

7,767 

86,565 

31,052 

4,230 

18,331 

36,953 

816,649 

342,438 


/ Public Works 

Supervision and cost of Land for Rail- 
Public Works, ways 
Ordinary ] Income Tax Grant 

Loss by Exchange on Railway Tran- 
C sactions ... ... 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary... 


1,903,952 

158,181 

432,208 

378,610 

496,526 

107,303 

81,609 

92,377 

34,016 

93,580 

134,464 

169,901 

2,780,767 

1,007,526 


37,578 

104,139 

448,959 


90,205 

383,310 

55,642 

42,520 

5,000 

86,085 

33,248 

3,385 

20,950 

35,000 


1,800,604 

160,191 

444,100 

346,835 

363,760 

105,510 

31,910 

79,370 

32,036 

99,010 

60,000 

149,111 

2,838,730 

830,590 


£ 8,520,692 8,204,057 
Surplus ... 7,63,299 1,396,793 


£ 9,283,991 -9,600,850 
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The Provincial Budgets, 


Revenues and Charges of the Government of Bengal for 


Revenues and Receipts. 18G7-68. ^ 8 ( 5 ^ 09 ^’ 



Land Revenue 

3,797,735 

3,885,100 

Forest 

5,604 

15,000 

Abkaree (Excise) 

681,262 

720,000 

Assessed Taxes 

178,639 

137,000 

Customs 

1,123,184 

1,150,000 

Salt ... 

2,688,486 

2,440,000 

Opium... 

6,565,248 

6,634,200 

Stamps 

693,007 

712,500 

Law and J usticc 

193,894 

410,000 

Police ... 

55,127 

j 

70,000 

Marine 

. 288,615 

152,800 

Education 

33,280 

38,000 

Interest 

« 

6,310 

16,000 

Miscellaneous 

' 420,744 

54,400 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

36.78.^ 

48 8 nr> 


10,767,980 10,481,800 







Bengal 


the year 1807 - 68 , and as estimated for the year 1808 - 69 , 


Expenditure. 


1 Estimflite, 

1867 - 08 . 


Allowaiicos, Refunds, and Drawbacks 
Land Revenue 
Forest * ... 

Abkarec (Fxcise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

•ichtges- ■ 

8tam])s ... ... ... ' 

A Uowanccs and Assignments under Treaties and &i- 
gagements ... ... • ... 

Total of tlio Direct Claims and Demands on the Re- 
venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt and Opium ... 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

Law and Justice 
■ Police 
Marine ... 

Education, Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services ' 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
ances ... ' 

^ Public Works 

Public Works, ) Supervision and cost of Land for Rail- 
Ordinary j ways 

f Income Tax Grant 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts .., 
Public Works, Extraordinary ... 


143,112 
331,637 
16,745 
150 , y 12 
17,285 
58 ,( i 8 () 
11,705 
1 , 715,193 
124,608 
26,423 


2 , 847,468 

156,662 

649,030 

591,418 

347,791 

213,774 

27,041 

77 , 681 . 

46,084 

3,291 

264,825 

60,888 

813,438 


141,280 

361,590 

14,400 

138,440 

10,200 

65,015 

10,310 

1 , 665,965 

99,980 

29,260 

230,450 


2 , 766,890 

157.000 

790.000 
000,000 
241,200 

235.000 
20,300 
80,620 
35,500 

4,000 

40,000 

• 66,880 

910.000 


6,390 

202,500 


£ 6 , 206,145 6 , 364,440 
... 10 , 561,835 10 , 117,360 


£ 16 , 767,980 16 , 481,80 


Surplus 
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The Provincial Budgets, 


Revenues and Charges of the North- Western Provinces for 


r 

Revenues and Receipts. 

18G7-68. 

Estimate, 

18G8-C9. 



£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

.... 

4,084,010 

4,100,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na- 
tive States 

170,373 

158,000 

Forest 

... 

51,805 

66,200 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 


221,475 

230,000 

Assessed Taxes 


100,780 

80,000 

Customs 


71,233 

00,000 

Salt 


404,817 

480,000 

Stamps 

• • • 

321,315 

340,000 

Law and Justice 


82,100 


• 

Police ••• 

• • • 

47,603 


Education 


0,5 IG 

7,000 

Interest 

• • • 

234 

200 

Miscellaneous . ... 

... 

14,557 


Public Works — Miscellaneous 

... 

244,891 



£ 

5,881,715 

6,005,850 






2!^orth- We8ter7i Provhiccs. 
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1867-68 and estimated for the year 1868 - 69 * 


Expenditure. 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

... 

£ 

£ 

Allowances, Tlefunds, and Drawbacks 

24,098 

18,895 

Eand Jlevenue 

341,045 

350,710 

Forest 

29,587 

41,390 

Abkju-ee (Excise) 

35,885 

35,540 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 

3,174 

500 

Salt 

61,907 

67,500 

Stamps 

16,424 

15,050 

Allowances and A.ssi£:;nments under Trea 



ties and Engagements 

81,201 

86,130 

Allowances to District and <^61- 



CGIS, <S;c. ... ... ..t 

, 4,924 

6,530 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands 



on the Ilevenucs, inchiding Charges of 



Collection and cost of Salt ... 

598,245 

623,145 

Administration and ihihlic Departments 

118,970 

120,400 

Law and Justice 

381, .39.3 

404,390 

Police 

376,335 

290,000 

Education, Science, and Art 

101,480 

104,240 

Ecclesiastical 

17,758 

19,070 

Medical ServicCvS • 

45,249 

51,970 

Stationery and Printing 

22,724 

20,710 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Ser 



vices 

31,424^ 

34,450 

JNIiscel la neons 

21,656 

22,000 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassion- 



ate Allowances 

37,036; 

39,650 

{ Public Works 

1 725,644 

902,500 

Public Works,) Supervision and cost of 

! 


Ordinary ... ^ Land for Railways ... 

8,425 

3,250 

V Income Tax Grant 

i 2,900 

•*«••• 

Interest on Service Funds and other Ac- 



counts ... 

5,395 

5,100 

Public Works, E:^traordiuary 

61,558 

, 180,000 

•id. , ’ 

£ 

1 2,566,172 

2,920,875 

Surplus 

; 3,315,543 

3,084,975 

£ 

. 5,881,715 

6,005,850 


2 Q 
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TliQ Provincial Budgets* 


Revenues and Charges of the Punjab Territories for tim 


Revenues and Receipts. 

i 

1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

« 1 

£ 

£ 

1 

Land Revenue 

1,928,182 

1,905,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Na- 



tive States 

26,919 

28,000 

Forest 

28,051 

37,800 

Abkaree (Excise) 

87,548 

90,000 

Assessed Taxes 

47,503 

40,000 

Customs* 

94,208 

91,500 

Salt ... ... ...' 

792,538 

860,000 

Opium ... 

896 

1,700 

Stamps 

171,285 

190,000 

Law and J ustice 

64,795 

85,900 

Police ... 

37,707 

40,300 

Marino 

1,239 

1,800 

Education 

5,236 

2,600 

Interest 

164 

2G0 

Miscellaneous ' ... ...' 

5,338 

6,800 

Public Works — Miscellaneous . . , 1 

168,036 

200,000 


3,459,675 

3,581,660 








The Punjab. 
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year 1867 - 08 , and as estimated for the year 1868 - 69 . 


Expeiiclitiiro. • • ^ 

• 

1S67-C8. 

Estimate, 

1868-6U. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

Land llevenuc ... ... ... 

Forest ... 

Abkaree (Kxcise) ... 

Assessed 'J'axes 

Customs - 
Salt 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
gagements ... ... • ... , 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c. • ... 

15,446 

195,355 

27,380 

6,671 

802 

.33,311 

33,560 

8,225 

104,066 

1,900 

10,550 

208,738 

30,720 

6,790 

400 

68,052 

8,420 

93,307 
2, 130 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on tbe Re- 
venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt ... 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

T^aw and Justice 

Police ... 

Marino ... ... 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Stationery and Printing 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Comi)assionato Allow- 
ances 

f Public Works 

Suijervision and Cost of Land for 
Public Works, J Railways ... 

Ordinary ...• Income Tax C rant 

Loss by Exchange on Railway Tran- 
l sactious ... ... ^ 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 

427,715 

112,165 

190,454 

302,689 

23,126 

64,404 

10,835 

31,782 

8,176 

11,45.3 

28,752 

17,662 

786,417 

9,779 

2,605 

63,076 

1,793 

10,646 

436,307 

12.3,120 

223,050 

303,400 

24,090 

65,000 

19,280 

40,770 

7,800 

11,055 

32,340 

18,661 

800,000 

5,600 

40,200 

3,340 

114,500 

£ 

2,110,489 

2,274,523 

Surplus 

1,349,186 

1,307,137 

£ 

1 

3,459,675 

3,581,660 


2 Q 2 



The Provincial Budqels — Oudh, 
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llevemmB and Charges oj the Oudh Territory fin* the year 
18G7 G8, and as estimated for the year 1868r69. 


Kcvenues and Receipts. 

' t 

1867-08. 

Estimate, 

1868-69, 

* 

£ 

£ 

f^apd Revenup 

1,216,064 

1,250,000 

Forest... 

0,645 

16,000 

Abkarce (Excise) ... ! 

88,869 

95,000 

Assessed Taxes 

12,457 

8,300 

Salt ... 

1,218 

1,100 

Stami)s 

69,725 

85,700 

Law and Justice 

13,712 

14,600 

Police 

12,871 

13,000 

Education 

441 

700 

Miscellaneous 

2,649 

2,000 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

1,841 

1,700 

, £ 

1,426,502 

1,488,100 

Expenditure. 



Allowances, Refunds, amPDrawbacks 

4,190 

3,110 

Land Revenue 

129,912 

137,310 

Forest ... 

9,363 

13,020 

Abkaree (Excise) 

8,387 

9,100 

Assessed 

54 

50 

Salt ... 

5,468 

6,380 

Stamps 

3,738 

4,300 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 



gagements 

85,0.S2 

94,440 

Allowances to District and Village Oflicers, &c. 

777 

560 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Be- 



venues, including Charges of Collection and cost of 



Salt 

246,921 

268,270 

Administration and Public Departments 

45,964 

44,401 

Law and Justice 

67,539 

76,845 

Police... ,,, ... t ... 

114,220 

116,140 

Education, Science, and Art 

18,781 

22,000 

Ecclesiastical 

4,345 

4,150 

Medical Services 

11,025 

12,840 

Stationery and Printing 

6,191 

7,000 

Miscellaneous 

3,746 

8,610 

Superannuation, RetireC, and Compassionate Allow- 



ances 

5,852 

5,800 

Public Works ( P^iGlic Works 

214,393 

215,000 

Ordinary * ] Supervision and cost of Laud for Rail- 

986 

7,250 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

958 

1,4' 0 

Public Works, Extraordinary 


7,500 

£ 

740,921 

792,206 

Surplus 

685,581 

695,894 

. £ 

1,426,502 

1,488,100 
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Revcameji and Charges of the Centra/ Provinces for the gear 1867-68, and as 
estimated for the year 1868-69. 


lievcnues and Receipts. 

! 1867-68. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

Land Kevcnue 

£ 

494,00.*] 

£ 

604,000 

Forest ... ... ... ... ... 

34,y4f 

40,600 

Abkarco (Excise) 

96,767 

100,000 

Assessed Taxes 

4*2,12: 

40,000 

(yiistoms 

6, sot 

7,000 

Salt 

165,237 

188,000 

Opium ... 

4S( 

500 

Stamps ... 

78,141 

90,700 

Law and Justice 

23,9.S7 

40,500 

Police 

11,922 

16,300 

Interest... 

11 

Miscellaneous 

2,9a;i 

2,000 

Public Works — Miscellaneous ... 

8,047 

10,000 

£ 

965,362 

1,145,000 

• Dell c it. .£ 

48,813 

• 

. £ 

1,014,175 

1,115,600 

Expenditure. 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

10,568 

6,100 

Land lie venue 

129,009 

119,557 

Forest ... 

21,711 

36,528 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

5,281 

4,810 

Assessed Taxes 

836 

1,500 

Salt 

46,424 

47,000 

Stamps ... 

2,700 

2,830 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
gagements 

90,197 

80,930 

Total of the Direct Claims and Dcniand.s on the Reve- 



nues, including Charges of Collection and cost of Salt 
Administration and I’ublie Dex>artnient3 ... 

312,800 

299,255 

43,930 

45,826 

Law and Justice ... , 

87,025 

89,688 

Police ... 

141,296 

141,510 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

21,:i46 

27,190 

Ecclesiastical 

4,191 

4,320 

Medical Service.? ... 

16,080 

19,000 

Stationery and Printing 

7,525 

4,030 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

503 

470 

Miscellaneous 

10,673 

6,630 

Superannuation, Retired, and Conii)assionate Allow- 
ances ... 

13,050 

14,640 

( Public Works 

^ Ordinary * | Supervision and cost of Land for Rail- 

348,736 

455,000 

6,270 

3,000 

1,400 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

838 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 



£ 

1,014,175 

1,111,919 

33,681 

Surplus 

£ 

1,014,175 

l,145,60ol 
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Eevenues and Charges of British Burmah for the year 1867 - 08 , aiid 
as estimated for the year 1808 * 09 . 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1867-(>S.. 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 

Land Re vciuie 

Forest ... 

Abkareo (Excise) ... 

Assessed Taxes 
(kistoms 

Salt 

Stamps... 

J^avv and Justice ... 

Rolice ... 

Marine ... 

Education 

Interest 

jVliscellancons ... ... '.. 

Rublic Works — Miscellaneous... 

£ 

585,443 
04,681 
128,441 
10,881 
200,201 
0,322 
42,650 
88,600 
12,400 
4,240 
48f) 
990 
■ 2,817 
5,521 

£ 

595.000 

90.000 
115,0(U) 

8,000 

260.000 

13.000 

50.000 

85.000 

35.000 

5.000 
500 

1,200 

1.000 
12,500 

£ 

1,150,685 

1,271,200 

Expend iturc. 

Allowances, Refunds, and drawbacks ... 

Laud Revenue 

Forest 

Abkareo (Excise) ... ... 

Asse.ssed Taxes 

Customs 

Salt 

Stamps 

5,405 
84,123 
33,048 
20,348 
680 
1 1 ,987 
590 
1,107 

10,000 

85.000 
36,130 

10.000 
400 

14,800 

600 

1,200 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the Reve- 
nues, including Charges of Ctdleciion and cost of Salt 
Administration and Public Dcx>artnieuts 

J^aw and Justice ... ... ^ 

P<d,ice 

Marino 

Education, .Science, and Art 

Ecclesiastical 

Medical Services 

Statitmery and Jh'inting 

Political Agencies and t>ther Foreign Services 
IVliscellaneous 

Supenuinuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow- 
ance.s 

Public Works, Ordinary ... 

.InteiMist on Service Funds and other Accounts 

157,378 

33,350 

201,711 

130,715 

35,857 

7,370 

4,874 

11,355 

4,688 

14,458 

3,089 

2,761 

287,308 

1,022 

158,130 

35,620 

187,920 

140.000 

30.000 

10.000 
6,000 

10,600 

0,000 

13,000 

4.000 

2,500 

237.000 

1.000 

Surplus 

895,936 

260,749 

841,770 

429,430 

' £ 

1,156,685 

1,271,200 
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The Currency- 

In making his Financial Statement for 1869-70 Sir R. Temple 
remarked that the circulation had trebled, having reached 
to about one-third of the amount, 30 millions, which its foun- 
der, Mr. Wilson, contemplated a^ the possible limit to which pa- 
per currency in India might ultimately expand. It has estab- 
lished itself not only at the Presidency towns, but at the great 
centres of the interior of the country, such as Allahabad, Lahore, 
Nagpore, and Kurrachee. Daring the year, by purchasing J 
million of public securities — virtually reducing the national debt 
by that amount — Government raised that portion of the reserve 
from 34 millions to 4 millions, the limit alloAved by laAv. This 
measure was justified by the steady expansion of the circulation. 
The gross profits to the State from th(3 Currency department 
amount to £17,000 annually. The Notes, too, arc used by 
merchants to tlic value of some millions annually for purposes 
of remittance, Avlioreby great convenience has accrued to trade. 

The Currency Notes were drst issued, through the Presidency 
Banks on 1st March 1S62. The progress in pounds sterling in 
the 12 circles to March 1868 has been : — 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Madras, 

Bombay. 

Allaha- 

bad. 

Lahore. 

Calicut. 

18C2-63 

2,42,30,000 

41,35,714 

1,58,28,571 




1S63-G4 

2,49,50,000 

60,50,000 

2^07,25,000 




1S64-G5 

2,80,55,141 

00,41,667 

1 

3,22,83,334 

11,39,408 

7,81,033 

01,755 

1865.GG 

2,90,43,282 

50,58,333 

3,34,59,583 

25,01,730 

29,51,182 

4,21,100 

1S6G-G7 

2,83,01,438j 

*00,51,054 

4,09,74,592 

25,93,184 

25,00, 553 1 

5,54,549 

1867-08 

2,93,11,3821 
1 1 

54,70,4<)3j4,73,94,992 

32,48,513 

24,05,652* 

5,56,109 

1 ’ * 


Year. 

Trichi- 

iiopoly. 

Vizagapa- 

tam. 

Nagi)orc. 

• 

Kiirra- 

chec. 

Total. 

Increase. 

1862-03 

1803- 64 

1804- 05 

1865- 66 

1866- 07 

1867- 68 

84,843 

2,72,859 

3,89,055 

4,38,742 

55,251 

3,75,811 

3,57,041 

3,01,103 

3,17,624 

16,65,322 

10,67,343 

21,23,969 

9,08,721 

10,13,705 

15,90,835 

4,41,94,285 
5,23,25,000 
0,88,20,110 
7,72,57,983 
8,98,93,179 
j9, 28, 50, 848 

81,30,715 

1,04,95,116 

84,37,867 

1,26,85,196 

29,58,952 
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The Paper Currewsy, 


Statement of the Amount of Notea in circ illation throuffhout India, and of the lleseriies against 
the circulation for each uionth from April 1862 to March 1868. 


Lnat Day of 
Month of 

the 

Currency 
Notes in 
circulation. 

Silver Coin 
Reserve. 

Silver Bullion 
Reserve. 

Gold Coin 
Bullion 
Reserve. 

/-Reserve in Gov- 
ernment Socu- 
ritios. 



Rs. 

Rh 

A. 

P 

Rs. As. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

April 

1862 

4,10,00,000 

2,47.99,220 

.9 

0 

1,22,00,000 

0 


40, (X), 779 

V 

0 

JVljiy 


4,13,0(),0(M> 

2.85,61,138 

9 

0 

92,00,000 

0 


43,48,861 

7 

0 

Juno 


4,21,00,000 

2,70,53,l;i8 

9 

0 

99,00,000 

0 


43,48,861 

7 

0 

July 

>2 

4,20,00,000 

2,72,61,138 

9 

0 

1,10,00,000 

0 


48,48,861 

7 

0 

Ainpiat 


4,28,00,000 

2,99,51,138 

9 

0 

8.5,00,000 

0 


43,48,881 

7 

0 

Boptoiiibor 

I) 

4,29,00,000 

3,47,51,138 

9 

0 

38,00,000 

0 


4 :), 48, 861 

7 

0 

October 

,, 

4.68,00,000 

3,32,.51,138 

9 

0 

82,00,000 

0 


43,48,861 

7 

0 

Nuvouiber 


4,40,00,000 

3,01.51,138 

9 

0 

79,00,000 

0 


08,48,861 

7 

0 

Docctnbor 

,, 

4,62.00,000 

3,04,61 .138 

9 

0 

79.00,000 

0 


68,48,861 

7 

0 

.1 unusiiy 

1803 

4,60,00,000 

2.78,.M,13S 

0 

0 

1,09,00,000 

0 


68,48,801 

7 

0 

Fcbrujiry 


4,70,00,000 

2,72,11,138 

9 

0 

l,30,00,u00 

0 


68,48, 8(J1 

7 

0 

March 

J, 

4,02,0(t,004 

2,04,11,138 

9 

0 

1, 30,00, ('00 

0 


68,48,861 

7 

0 

April 

,, 

6,13,00,000 

3,1,5.7.>.420 

4 

7 

l,30,0u,000 

0 


07,24,679 

11 

6 

May 

,, 

r>,oi,(>o,oo() 

3,03,75,120 

4 

.7 

1,3(»,00,()00 

0 


67V-i4,r)79 

11 

6 

Juno 


6,00,00,000 

2,5)0,7.5.120 

4 

7 

i, 30,00, 000 

0 


88,34, .579 

U 

6 

July 

9 » 

6, JJ,0U,0()0 

2,91,91,247 

1 

4 

1,30,00,000 

0 


89,05,7.52 

14 

8 



6,3(5.00.000 

3, 48, .55,021 

12 

4 

72,00,000 

0 


9.5.41,078 

3 

8 

Scpiuuibcp 

,, 

6, -'0.00,000 

3 03, .5.1,921 

12 

4 

37.00.000 

0 


95.41,078 

3 

8 

October 


6.(53.00 OOO 

4, 00, .55.5)21 

12 

4 

52,00,000 

0 


1,10,14,078 

3 

8 

Novcn»bor 

,, 

6,10,00,00(’. 

2,21,84,270 

9 

4 

1,02,00,000 

0 


1,92,1.5,729 

6 

8 

Occouiber 

,, 

r).n,oo.o(»o 

1,5)3.34,229 

13 

1 

1,17.00,000 

0 


2.00,65,770 

2 

11 

January 

IHOt 

5.16.00,000 

1.5)7,514,229 

13 


1,17,00,000 

0 


2,00,0.5,770 

2 

11 

(' ebruary 

,, 

5,08,00,000 

2,:jO,‘5 1,329 

13 

1 

77,00,000 

0 


3,00, o.';, 770 

2 

11 

Miu ch 


5,35,00,000 

2,09 27,212 

9 

2 

77,0. >,000 

0 


3,48.72,787 

6 

10 

Apiil 


5, OS. 00, 000 

1,90,83,013 

n 

2 

1 ,07,00, Oi'O 

0 


2,70,16.988 

4 

10 

May 


(5,04,10,8(50 

2,08,24,848 

14 

10 

93.0(>.()00 

0 


3,03,95,011 

1 

2 



6,5)0,25,000 

2,12,30,678 

14 

10 

83.00.000 

0 


3,03,05,011 

1 

2 

J Illy 


(5,31,02,7..0 

2,74,07,738 

14 

30 

53,00,000 

0 


3.03,95,011 

1 

2 

Aui^uat 


0,'.;(5,.6(t,.630 

3,0 1,61. .518 

14 

10 

28,00,0' 0 

0 


3,03,95,01 1 

1 

2 

.Septombor 

,, 

0,47,5)5,730 

2,40,00,7 18 

14 

10 

1,0 1.00, 000 

0 


3,03,9.5,011 

1 

2 


> 2 

7,0S.7o,55J0 

2,70,7r),.578 

14 

lOi 1 34,0(>,000 

0 


3,03,05,011. 

1 

2 

Novorubor 


7,1-:, 05,040 

2,7.S,05),028 

14 

10 

1,31,00,000 

0 


3.03,9,5,011 

1 

2 

llocember 


7,47,01 ,310 

3,441.9(5,328 

14 

10 

97,00,000 

0 


3,03,95,011 

1 

2 

J anuary 

1866 

7,30,30,820 

3,0.5,83.278 

14 

10 

20, 00,000 

0 

2.5.30 

3, 67, 45,011 

1 

2 

Kobniary 

22 

7,4(»,10,5)00 

3,1 1 ,53,587 

1 4 

10 

71,00,000 

0 

21,302 

3,57, 15,052 

1 

2 

March 

22 

7,42,73,270 

2,93, 3,245 

12 

8 

72,00,000 

0 

20 14.850' 

^'..57.4.5.171. 

3 

,1 

April 


7,47,65),81() 

2,28,01,452 

JO 

11 

87.00,000 

0 

20." 1,1 I" 

3,5K.o| .or.i 

4 

6 

May 


7,46,40,180 

2, 4 1,87, 5)78 

5 

7 

72,00, OOo 

0 

20,01,175, 

3,98,01,961 

4 

5 

J iiuo 


8,34,17,5)10 

3,58,11,793 

11 

7 

40,00,000 

0 

28,01,185 

3,98,01,061 

4 

5 

J u’y 


8,.57, 74,420 

3..59,»5H,273 

11 

7 

(*.‘>,00,000 

0 

37," 4, 183 

3.98,01.961 

4 

6 

A u^uat 


8,(50,;t5,81'' 

3,68,20,65)3 

11 

7 

67,00,000 

0 

46,04,185 

3,98,01.961 

4 

6 

HoptcTuber 


8,80, 7(', 250 

.3,52,18.578 

0 

8 

1,2.5,70,000 

0 

10,70,l4()|3,9a,02,53l 

15 

4 

< kitobor 


7,81,06,110 

2 5.5, 04, ,378 

0 

8 

1,2.5,70.000 

0 

5, 29. 20013 . OS. 02. .531 

16 

4 

November 

22 

7,82,93,500 

2,82,70,' 43 

0 

8 

96,20,000 

0 

6,Oi),7lO 


15 

4 

December 

, J 

7,35), 02, no 

], 70.19, 9..8 

0 

8 

1 ,65,90, OCJ 

0 

16,5(*,(‘OU 

3,9*>,02,531 

16 

4 

January 

18G6 

6,00,65,660 

1,80,13,128 

0 

9 

1,11,90,000 

0 

60,0 0 

3.9-s,02.r.tl 

15 

4 

February 


(i, 87,46, 020 

1,81,75,318 

0 

8 

1,07,70,000 

0 

17" 

2.9^,02,531 

15 

4 

M arch 


0.89,84,810 

1,91,12,063 

0 

R 

7,00,70,000 

0 

215 

3, 9*^,02,531 

15 

4 

Ajiril 


7,02,02,540 

2,68,99,793 

0 

8 

,36,00, 000 

0 

2." 

3.98,02, 31 

15 

4 

May 


7,87,18,970 

3,17,13,873 

0 

8 

42,u0,000 

0 

2,566 

3,98,02,531 

15 

4 

June 


8,(50, 18,1 60 

4,36,«<»,.353 

0 

8 

34.00,000 

0 

3,016 

3,89,65,181 

15 

4 

July 


8,(57.18,330 

4, 43,78, 121 

13 

8 

30,00,000 

0 

2,376 

3,88,37,833 

3 

4 

August 


8,48,42,240 

4,38.81,873 

0 

8 

38,23,046 

14 

2,185 

3,71,32,135 

1 

4 

Sciu ember 


9, 28, 18, .560 

5,16,01,15)3 

9 

8 

45,42,878 

7 

2,13,186 

3,04,62,303 

8 

4 

October 

J J 

10,1(5,5)9.65)0 

6,70.25.137 

0 

8 

73,42.878 

7 

2,13,166 

3,04,30.409 

8 

4 

November 


10,09.50,960 

6,59,66.643 

0 

8 

83,42.878 

7 

2,13,13« 

3,64,29,409 

8 

4 

Jlecombor 

,, 

9,9.5,01,690 

6,67.10,172 

0 

8 

62,42,878 

7 

3 , 12,130 

3,64,29,400 

8 

4 

January 

1867 

8,08,25), 210 

1,71,13,2(59 

0 

8 

69,35,3.83 

7 

1,19,636 

3,36,59,922 

B 

4 

February 


8,86,62,600 

4,82,69,667 

0 

B 

66,66,239 

G 

1,19,606 

3,86,07.228 

9 

4 

March 


8,09,08,680 

4,33,76,819 

6 

8 

48,91,717 

13 

1,19,596 

3,26,20,547 

13 

4 

April 


7.83,64,890 

3,82,25.129 

6 

8 

74,61,71^ 

12 

1 , 47,495 

3,26,20,547 

13 


May 


8,19,37,040 

3,69,07,279 

6 

8 

1,3.3,61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

3,25,20,647 

13 

4 

Jtine 

' 

8,62,66,450 

3.58,26.689 

0 

8 

1,67,61,717 

12 

1 . 47,495 

3,26,20,647 

1.3 

4 

July 


8,71.75,9(H) 

3,99.46,139 

6 

8 

3,4.5,61,717 

12 

1,47.495 

3,26,20 J547 

13 

4 

August 

’j 

9,38,62,760 

5,14,30,999 

6 

8 

07,63,717 

13 

1,47,496 

3,25,20,547 

1.3 

4 

September 

J, 

9,62,81 ,640 

6,68,49.879 

6 

8 

67,63,717 

12 

1 ,47,495 

3,25,20,5.7 

1.3 

4 

October 


9,5)5,80,74(» 

6,28.48,999 

6 

a 

40,63*, 71 7 

)2 

1,47,496 

3,25,20,647 

13 

4 

Nuyember 


10,20,96,(560 

6.54,66,899 

6 

fi 

30,61,717 

12 

1,47,495 

8,26,20,647 

13 

4 

December 


10,32,36,690 

6;66,06,829 

6 

8 

49,61,717 

12 

1,47,49.* 

3,25,20, .547 

13 

4 

' January 

1808 

10,11 ,2<.>,310 

0,31,90,519 

6 

8 

63.61,717 

12 

1,47,49.5 

3,26.20,547 

33 

4 

,lfcWu»ry 


9, .56,1 1,610 

6,76,81,749 

6 

8 

:• 2,61. 717 

12 

1 ,47,495 

3,25,20.647 

13 

4 

^ March 


J»,06,9.5,6'.)0 

5,27.6.3,905* 

6 

8 

53.61.717 

12 

1.17,115 

3, -i."*, 20, 5 17 

13 

4 



Progress of the Paper Currency. 


33J? 

Of the Presidency circles, the greatest development is in that 
of Bombay, where the circulation has risen from Rs. 1,58,28,571 
in the first year to Rs. 4,73,94,992 in the last of the years above 
cited, and this was ap 2 )areutly in a greal measure owing to the 
unsatisfactory j^osition of many^of the loeal Banks and mercan- 
tile Companies, since collapsed, which led to the withdrawal of 
deiDosits in them and their investment in Notes. In the Cal- 
cutta Circle the circulation has gradually increased from Rs. 
2, 42, 30, 000 to Rs. 2,93,11,382. In Madras the circulation for 
the first year was Rs. 41,35,714, and rose in the following year 
to Rs. 00,50,000, since wliich period there is exhibitcid a gra- 
dual decline down to Rs. 54,79,493 in 18G7-08, though it is 
capable of large ex^Jansion, as its circulation in Septemher 1803 
had reached a maximuiri of Rs. 75,00,000. Of the branch cir- 
cles, those at Allahabad and Lahore have ])ut most i*it() 

circulation, and since the subordination of the Nagpore Circle 
in 1807-08 to Bombay, tins circle has rapiilly increased its Note 
circulation, so also lias Kurrachee, wliu?h started only three 
years ago, in a country wheie •the i')ublic scarcely understood 
what a Note was, or liow it was a rejn-esentative of coin. 

On 14th January 1807 all Treasuiy Officers were directed to 
cash and exchange for tlie public Currency Notes to any extent, 
so far as their cash balances would permit. This last measure 
made the Notes more popular in the country beyond the Presi- 
dency and chief towns, where alone they were previously con- 
vertible into coin, and the efiect of this tells favourably on tlie 
circulation. The simplicity of the design of the Notes induced 
forgery. Within four months after their first issue at Bombay, 
several attemi^ts were Tna<lc to forge Notes. In the first attempts 
the forgers altered Notes of Rs. 10 into Notes of higher value; 
they next attempted to lithograph Notes, but failed in passing them 
off, as they could not manage to put the watei'-mark on the j^aper ; 
they then tried the water-mark itself, by passing a brush dipj)ed 
in acid in a waving direction on jmper previous to lithographing 
their value on them ; these were easily tletec ted at the Cur- 
rency Offices. Lastly, they obtained water-marked paper (ma- 
nufactured for judicial purposes) and forged Notes thereon. 
But that very simjjlicity rendered every attempt futile, for tlie 
high style of oxeciitiou could never he aj)proaclied in the 
slightest degree by any forger in India, so tliat there never 
was for an instant the slightest difficulty in detecting a forged 
Note at a glance. Further, the small amount of printing in the 
Note left the water-marked paper, the main safeguard, free for 
in.spoction. No loss has been sitstaiiied by the receipt of an 
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undetected forged Note at any of the Currency Offices, though 
some of the Banks have suffered in receiving forged Notes of 
the last description, which must have been through great care- 
lessness. The pattern Notes, being very elaborately designed 
and printe<l in colours, actually ‘present no greater difficulties to 
the forger, though they apparently do so by the intricacy of the 
pattern. I’hough there have as yet been no attempts to copy 
them, the Currency Commissioner thinks that when once the 
attempt is uiade, it will be much more successful than with the 
old Notes, because it is easier to attain a given amount of excel- 
lence in the new design than in the old one. 

In July 1868, the Note circulation stood at Rs. 10,08,48,130 
with a coin reserve of Rs, 5,61,73,961, or 65‘7 per cent, being Rs. 
2,35,67,918 beyond the limit of one-third considered safe by Mr. 
Wilson, and acted upon by the Bank of England. But if the invest- 
ment be increased by the sum of Rs. 2,35,57,918, it will reach Rs. 
5,61,22,873, or beyond the maximum of 4 crores allowed by law. 
The limit of 4 crores, vvas fixed at a time when it was thought 
unsafe to assume a larger circulation than that allowed by the 
charters granted to the Presidency Banks of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay (to be issued by those Banks,) viz., Rs. 5,00,00,000, 
or a larger investment in Securities, allowed by the same chart- 
ers than Rs. 3,75,00,000. The actual issues of the Banks at the 
time, however, did not exceed Rs. 3,31,70,000* where^as the issues 
of the Government Currency Notes have reached Rs. 10,08,48,130, 
and show an upward tendency. It therefore appears to the 
Currency Commissioner that the time, which was then foreseen 
by Mr. Laing, has come for consideration as to whether it ha,s 
become neceasary to amend the Currency Act so as to allow of 
larger investments in Government Securities. 

As to lost Notes the practice of the Bank of England is follow- 
ed. Down to March 1868, 735 cases had been disposed of by 
the Head Commissioner, and authority given for the payment of 
Rs. 1,38,220, representing the value of lost half or entire Notes. 
More than 50 per Oent. of these Notes were lost in transit by 
|K)st. One applicant submitted a ball of pulp stating that it repre- 
sented certain Notes left in the pocket of his trousers which 
were sent to the wash. Eaten by a goat; eaten t)y rats ; eaten 
by white-ants; eaten by mice ; eaten by cockroaches ; eaten by 

Ks. 

♦ Bengal ... ... ... ... 1,90,40,000 

Madras ... ... ... ... 26,60,000 

Bombay ... ... ... ... 1,08,70,000 

3,31,70,000 
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a baby — Lave all been given as causes of loss. Destroyed by 
fire ; destroyed by being kept with coin ; torn by a servant ; torn 
by a dog ; torn by a child ; accidentally taken to light a cigar ; 
lost from pockets while out walking ; mislaid ; left on a table ; 
supposed to be paid away by mistake-^are also represented as 
circumstances attending loss. 

The Bank of Bengal cancelled its agreement with Government 
to act as agent in circulating the notes, and the Currency De- 
partment at Calcutta opened an Exchange Office on the 1st of 
January 1866. At Madras and Bombay the Exchange Offices 
were opened on the 1st March 1867, when, by effluxion of time, 
the agreements with the Banks had ceased. U’he amount paid to 
the Banks for their Agency commission has been Rs. 23,06,777. 
The Currency Department has since managed the circulation 
at less than one-tenth the rate paid to the Banks. In* Calcutta, 
where the dealings with the public have assumed the largest 
proportions, the Notes issued*in the year were 16,31,335 pieces, 
and those exchanged were 15,1^,938 pi(?ccs, representing in va- 
lue ... . ••• ... Rs. 41,90,03,590 

The aggregate issues of all the circles were 

73,34,884 pieces,... ... ... „ 86, 84, .95, 820 

and receipts 57,87,364 pieces, ... ... „ 75,56,35,420 

Making a total of Rs. 1,62,41,31,240 

No one instance of loss has occurred from the erroneous receipt 
or issue of Notes.* All Notes withdrawn from circulation are 
cancelled, and the cancelled Notes are kept in deposit in the 
Currency Head Offices for the •sake of references. The Depart- 
ment has been at work over six years, and the number of Notes 
cancelled at the Head Offices are in — 

Calcutta ... ... 11,83,853 pieces. 

Madras ... ... 2,62,780 „ 

Bombay ... ... 10,4 p7,725 „ 

The practice of the Bank of England is to destroy cancelled 
Notes after they have been in deposit ten years. Here no time 
has yet been determined upon regarding them. 

The net result is a profit of Rs. 23,40,171-13-2. Out of the ex- 
penditure of Rs. 31,86,096-8-5, it must be borne in mind that Rs. 
23,06,776-13-2 have been paid to the Banks of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay as commission for undertaking exchange transactions 
with the public. In the absence of the closed accounts of the 
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j car 18C)7-H, the recoipts of that year may fairly be estimated 
at not less than Rs. 10,50,0^0 more than the expenditure, 
which sum, added to the net profits Rs. 23,40,171, would ex- 
hibit a 2^rofit derived from the Department of Issue of Paper 
Currency, after paying for all Expenses, of about Rs. 34, 00,000 
in six years, and would hav.o been Rs. 20,70,099 more had Gor 
vernmerit taken the exchange transactions under their direct con- 
trol from the beginning. The greatest obstacle to the circulatiori 
of Notes outside the Presidency towns is the opposition of Bankers, 
European and Native. For this there appears to be no remedy. 

Colonel Ilyde remarks that the increasing wealth of tlie peo- 
ple, the facilities afforded by railways and education will all as- 
sist ; but where the people are practical and think for themselves, 
as in the Punjab, the Paper Currency will bo soonest understood 
and accepted. So soon as it is observed that a Paper Currency 
is appreciated by the masses. Government should supply Notes 
of value small enough to be used by them, which a 10-Rupee 
Note is not. 

Ooiaage. 

The sum imported into India, nnd retained, in the form of 
bullion, gold and silver is £311,131,000 from the year 1800 to 
the eiui of April 18G7. The sum coined has been : — 


Yjiar ctideil 
3i) April. 

Berigal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. . 

Silver. 

1SC)5 

1S06 

1867 

£ 

95,()71 

17,662 

27,717 

£ 

4,124,651 

6,571,173 

3,471,148 

£ 

none 

none 

nope 

£ 

* 

644,828 

544,994 

148,079j 

£ 

nbne 

none 

1 none 

£ 

5,716,386 

7,390,912 

9,563,441 

£ 

10.581,536 

14,524,741 

6,210,385 

Total from the Year ISOQ £ 

262,567,643 


Savings Banks- 

A Savings Bank was established in Calcutta in 1833 to ac- 
ommodate the Array and the Christian population. The lowest 
iepQsit is one rupee, the highest Rs. 1,500 and the interest 3| 
)er cent. Similar banks exist in Bombay and Madras. No re- 
xivnB from the latter have been published. The latest returps 
ram Calcutta apd Bonabay are as follovys : — 
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Comparative Fifatement showing the mrniber 0 / accounts and amount of I)e 
2 >osits in Goi'emment Savings Bank when transferred to the 
Bank of Bengal in 1803, and on SOtk April 1808. 


Calcntti^i 

Pcpositops, 

No. of accounts, 
in 1863. 

1 . 

0 

es ^ 

«t-i ‘t. 

0 0 , 

Vi 

Increase. 

Xiil'Ciut fif De- 
pL.-y..-., 1803. 

taint of 

DepOsitH, April 
1808. 

Increase. 

rresidcncy, Eurt>pc!ii> ... 
Ditto Native 

d,72n 

4,U4 

419 

JlK, A. P. 

5,95.603 4 5 

li». A. V. 
9.27,552 2 (5 

Us. A. P. 

3 31.858 14 1 

3,2:17 

4,22:t 

980 

2,81,821 9 0 

6,19,587 6 4 

2,37,702 12 4 

JMofus.sil, Epiopcan and 







Native 

70 1 

838 

13* 

1,11,231 0 0 

1,79,290 0 6 

68,056 4 5 

Security Dojiositora prin- 
cipally ciunposcd i)f F. 
VV. Dopartuiuiit 0 dicers 

200 





511 

811 

54 372 4 11 

00.329 10 6 

:i5,957 6 7 


7,8(KI 

9.716 

1 

1,850 j 10,4.5,1*21. 2 4 

, 17,16.759 2 9 

j6,73,635 0 6 


Bomhng (Jovernwent Sa rings Bank. 


years. 

No. of Deposits. 

Amoiftit of Depositej. 



Interest. 

Cost of Ma- 
nagement. 

Euro- 

peans.^ 

! Na- 1 
tives. 

Total. 

Euio- 

poaiis. 

Niitives. 

Total. 

Kuro- 

iveans. 

Na- 

tives. 

Total. 


1 3,678 



ns. 

Ur. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ils. 

Us. 

Us, 

1863-64 .. 


5,331 

1 

8,009 

8,15,900 

0,80,537 

17,96,527 

30,239 

,37,342 

67,681 

9,698 

1864r03 ' .. 

3,896. 5,779 

9,675 

8.81,9.58 

9,79,943 

18,01,000 

29,908 36,108 

65,016 

1 2,000 

1805-66 

^,035 

6,514 

10,549 

9,22,406 

12,83,426 

22,07,832 

32,262 

42,975 

76,237 

12,000 

1860-67 .. 

4,138 

6,029 

10,707 

12,13,058 

18,69,480 

30,82,544 

38,24oj 54,717 

00,903 

13,000 

1867-68 

4,918. 8,151 

1^,069 

' 13,33,339 

22,09,852 

35,43,191 

4.5.506| 70,494 

1,22,000 

13,000 


I'he result in April 1868 was : — 


Savings 

Bank. 

• 

Classes. . 

Amount of Deposits, 

Calcutta 

Bombay 

I^uio- 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro- 

peans^ 

Natives. 

Total. 

S,210 

4,918 

4,500 

• 8,151 

9,71G 

13,069 

£ 

111,676 

133,334 

£ 

60,000 

220,985 

£ 

171,676 

354,319 

10,134 13,051' 22,785 

1 

245,010 280,985 

i 

525,995 


A plan for attaching a Savings Bank to every one of the 225 
Treasuries of India, is under cousideratioi). 
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Monet/ Order Sy^tevi In Bengal. 


The Money Order System- 

Money Order Offices were established in Bengal in Nov^ini- 
her 18ti2, and proved so useful and profitable to the State tliat 
they were extended to all Imlia in No report of the 

working of the system in the otlun* Provinces has yet appeared. 
In Bengal the transactions liavc been as follows. The number 
of offices there was 180, of which 114 were opened in 1867. 


Year. 

Total number 
of orders is- 
sued. 

Amount. 

g 

:n 

a-? 
a s 

o 

O 

iTotal number 
of orders 

1 paid. 

Amount. 



Rs. As. 

lis. As. 


Rs. ^As. 

1862-63 

12,187 

7,43,968 14 

7,800 4 

11,110 

6,91,494 10 

1863-64 

28,032 

15,61,897 6 

17,959 4 

28,849 15,62,261 2 

1864-65 

37,187 

21,21,088 2 

25,507 7 

36,738 

21,15.275 a 

1865-6*6 

.39,145 

20, 59, .303 15 

22,181 8 

38,482 

20,80,714 13 

1866-67 

36,638 

19,49,939 J4J 

. 21,132 14 

36,543 

19,66,241 1 

1867-68 

44,228 

.26,66,671 2j 

I 29,604 14 

54,354 

31,65,322 8 

Total transactions 


i 




during five and a 






half years 

197, 4I7|1, 11,02,809 5 

1,24,186 3 200,076^ 

1,15,81,3 09 8 


CHAPTEll. X. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

Indian Taxation. 

The sources of the revenue, or taxation, of British India differ 
from those of all other countries, in two I'espects. Of the gross 
revenue of 48J millions sterling in 18(i7-G8 nearly a fifth, or 
about 9 millions, was derived from the opium monopoly, that is, 
was paid by the Chinese ; and more than a half of the remainder^ 
or about 20 millions, came from the land. The 153 Feudatory 
States, covering mefre than a third of all India and containing 
about a fourth of the whole population, pay nothing to the reve- 
nues of British India, except a sum of about three quarters of a 
million sterling of tribute from their Chiefs, and this is not suffi- 
cient to meet the cost of the ordinary political and administrative 
establishments required for these States. Omitting repayments, 
the opium revenue and miscellaneous receipts not of the nature 
of taxation, the 1B2| millions of British India without the Feu- 
datory States, paid in J8G7-(58 a gross xe venue of £34,29 1,1 67» 
or 4s.. 6d!. per head, as follows : — 
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Net Receipts^ 
deducting repay tnenU, 

Land 

••• 

... £19,950,025 
328,706 

Forest 


Excise 


2,233,494 

Jiiceiise-tax 


016,777 

Customs 


2,510,219 

5.674,548 

Salt 

.. . 

htauips 

... 

2,149,000 

Law and Justice 


700,410 

Police 


230,088 

34,294,167 


Except in the case of British Biirmah it is difficult accurate- 
ly to contrast the taxation per head in eacli Province. In 
Burmah alone there is a Capitation Tax, in addition *to other 
burdens, and this makes the Burmese the most heavily taxcul of all 
our hlastera subjects. But even their burden is trifling. No other 
civilised or semi-civilised country is so lightly taxed or receives 
so many advantages in return forlbs revenue, all of which maybe 
said to be spent on the country exce[)tthe dividends on the stock 
of the old East Indian Company, which will soon be paid off by a 
siid^ing fund. If the land revenue be considered not a tax but 
rent, then the taxation per liead becomes reduced more thauone- 
balf. Tlio rat e of taxation per head in India may thus be contrasted 
with that in other countries. 


• 

Country. 

Yca7\ 

Taxation per 
head. 

• ' 


£ 

8. d. 

United States .... 

1866-67 

2 

16 1 

Great Britain and. In-lmid 

1867-68 

2 

6 3 

France 

1866 

1 

19 1 

Italy ... 

1866 

1 

8 3 

Prinssia 

1867 

1 

1 6 

Austria (Germ an) ... ' 

1868 


19 1 

Russia 

1867 


18 11 

Norway ... ... ... 

1865-66 


12 1 

Sweden 

1865-66 


9 1 

Turkey 

1864-65, 


8 3 

Switzerland 

1866 


6 1 

India... 

1867-68| 


4 6 
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Direct ami Tudirect Taxation. 


Looking upon tlie J.oiid Kovonuc as a tax. and not rent, we find 
the tollowing result as (o direct and indirect taxes and iniscel- 
Ijinoous revenue taking the account of the gross revenues, after 
(letluetiiig re])ayinonts,' as on page S'iO : — 


Taxes. 

Dirt'ot. 

Ter 

Indirect. 

Ter 

Miscellaiie- 

Per 



cent. 


cent. 

rms. 

cent. 

Land 

£ 

19 , 900,020 






Forest 

o28,700 






Fxeiso 



2,233,494 




Assessed Taxes 

010,777 






(Tistoms ... 



2,010,219 




.Salt 



0,074,048 




Stamps ... 



2,149,000 




J^aw aiul Justice 





700,410 


Police 





2.30,988 


Mint 





120,202 


J’ost Ofliee 



099,024 




Te]e^L?rapU 



210,031 




Marine 





450’888 


Education 





73,787 


Interest ... 





211,970 


Miscellaneous 


*■ 



1,082,300 


Army do. 





742,712 


Public Works dc>. 





000,1(50 


'.rributo ... 



.. 


089,28(5 


Oj)ium ... 



... 


8,023,03(5 



20,S9d,£iOS 

4a.i 

13,3Sl,3iU 

27^ 

13,770,304 

28^ 


It may be doubted if the Post Office and Telegraph revenue, s 
sliould not be entered jxs “Misceilaneous.” India is in respect 
of the character of its taxation in the very opposite position to 
that held by the United Kingdom, tlie indirect taxation of which 
is 81 per cent., the direct Iti and tljc miscellaneous 3. A pro- 
minent feature of the light taxation of Inxlia is, that it is paid by 
tlie mass of tlie peavsantry from land, salt and excise, amounting 
to about 28 millions sterling, while the non-agricultural and up- 
per classes pay some 5 millions from customs, assessed taxes, 
and stamps. 

Agriculture and the Land Revenue- 

The land rev^inic has risen from 17| millions in 185G-57 to 
about 20 millions in 18G7-()8 or 2| millions in 12 years, a peri- 
od during whicli there has been no addition of territory. It is 
raisqd on four systems, according to the different Provinces — fee- 
simple ; perpetual leases with fixed assessments ; periodical, chief- 
ly thirty years’, leases with fluctuating assessments ; and annual 
leases with assessments in some ca.ses fluctuating, in others 
practically fixed. 
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PREFAC^K 


The object of this animal volume is to present a uniform statistical 
picture of India. The Editor desires to supply a work of reference on 
the admiiiisti ation of India, British and Feudatory, in which all im- 
portant facts may be found set forth in orderly array, foi;tlie use of 
officials and public writers no less than for the information of ordinary 
readers. Uniform results have*been arrived at, with considerable ac- 
curacy, in the case of almost eveyy branclf of the administration ex- 
cept that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts. A Com- 
mittee, of which Sir George Conper, Barh, Judicial Commissioner of 
Oudh, was President, has drawn up a series of uniform tables for the 
civil and criminal courts and police, and the forms have been referred 
to the Provincial Governments for report. The Government of In- 
dia has issued uniform tables for the record of vital statistics among 
the civil population, and these are likely to come into use from the 
beginning of 1870. All previous statistics of Native births, deaths 
and marriages have been so imperfect as to be misleadiug, and they 
haVe been omitted in*this volume. The Government of India baa 
also set apart Mr. W. W. Hunter, LL.D., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, to superintend the preparation of Provincial Gazetteers on a 
uniform plan, to compile a Gazetteer of Beng^ and finally to prepare 
a Gazetteer of all India. The Calcutta Statistical Committee has sub- 
mitted to the Government of India uniform tables for the Census 
which it is proposed to take in 1871, and a table for the enumeration 
of agricultural stock. Since last year the rough results of the census 
of the Punjab have appeared ; and while the last pages of this rolumo 
weic passing through the press the general results of the census of Oudli 
were published. All the Provinces except Madras, Bombay and 



Bengal haTe filled up the administrative tables drawn up by the Sta- 
tistical Committee, When these tables have been adopted by all the 
Provincial Governments, when the topographical survey of the 
Feudatory States is con\plete and a report on each is published an- 
nually, and when the statistical machinery recently called into 
existence is perfected by the taking of a general census in 1871, 
more will be known of Indian administration and progress, and more 
accurately, than can be learned of any European State. 

The year ending 31st March 1868, to which chiefly this Volume 
refers, was not affected by any extraordinary causes. Peace pre- 
vailed, The revenue and trade of India continued to increase. Ma- 
terial and social progress of all kinds steadily advanced and the peo- 
ple were generally prosperous. 


Sebampobe, 
25th September j 1869. 
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(a,) Tlie power of purchasing tlio fee-simple of land was granted 
by Lord Canning in 1<SG0, in the case of waste lands and land.s 
suitable for European settlers. Under his rules lands have 
been taken uj) by )Sot tiers in the tea districts of Assam and the 
Himalayas, and in Oudh, and b)^ Natives in the Central Provin- 
ces. But the monetary difficultitv^ which have prevailed since 
18G5 have checked the demand. The purchase money is de- 
voted to tlie extinction of Debt. 

(h.) The system of a permanent settlement was first applied 
to Bengal Behar by Lord Cornwallis on i22nd March 17lbb 
and it has been modified and upheld by subsequent legislation 
in 1812, by Act X. of 1851) intended to define the relations 
of their tenants to the zemindars, and in 1861) by an Act 
transferring the trial of rent suits from the revenue to tlie 
ordinary civil courts. The system was soon after ^extended 
to Benares, and in 1802 to the greater part of North Madras 
and a few portions of »Sout4 Madras. In all those cases the 
settlement was made not with the hereditary cidtiviitors or 
peasant-proprietors, but with z«min<lars who were either hirge 
landlords or had been collectors of the revenue under the -Mus- 
sulmans. 

(c.) Tlie system of thirty ycilrs’ leases exists in Orissa, and 
in the North-Western Provinces (except Benares) Central 
Provinces, Ouvlh, Punjab and Bombay. On the exjiiry of the 
settlement in each district, special commissioners and officers 
revise the assessment ifi evc-ry case and generally raise it 
so that the cultiviating proprietor shall have half of the ifeT as- 
sets, minus four or five })er cent, as school, road and police cesses. 
It has been decided tliat wherever there is no prospect of the 
laud being infiueiiced by state irrigation Avorks within the next 
twenty years, and wliere an estate has 80 per cent, of its 
culturahle land under cultivation, the assessment may lie per- 
manently fixed. But there is little prospect that this will 
be done to any gi eat extent, in the fa.ee of the large irrigation 
works recently projected or being carried ou#. 

(d.) Tlie system of annual leases is confined to the greater part of 
Madras, to Assam and British Burmab. In the first the assessment 
is practically, though nut legally, fixed. In the two last it has 
been found difficult to induce the peasantry to accept leases 
for more than one year, fertile w^aste land being so abundant. 
In Madras the yearly settlement deals only wiili additions to 
ryots’ lioldings, or fields abandoned, in order that such changes 
may be entered in the lease. It recognizes failures in the 
working of Covernmeut works of irrigation by foregoing the 

VoL. XiU., I’ahto 111. IV, as 
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demand in sucli cases, and the oj^portunity is taken to deal 
with various matters of villa, ge economy. But no ryot who is not 
concerned in any such business need attend the settlement, 
and wo putta or lease is altered unless for such purposes. Nor is 
it renewed, unless in case of losjf or damage to the documentitself. 
The land-tax in Madras is undergoing a general revision, to redress 
long standing inequalities and to reduce exceptionally high rates 
on soils originally overtaxed, and the revised asses.sment if not 
declared permanent will probably be fixed for thirty years. The 
land is regarded as the property of the lyot subject to a co- 
2 )roprietary interest on the jKirt of Government; the ryot sells, 
auortga.ges and l)e(|ucaths at j:>lea.^urc. This is believed by many 
to be the original land tenure from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 
layas. The theory is that the interest of the feudal liobility, 
great an<l small of all denominations, is the (iStsigiied iiiic/rest of 
the soverenjii — not a true landlord’s interest in the Euro 2 :)ean 
st^nse, Ihongli the position, tlu^ hand of y)ower, the oppor- 
tunil itvs of a disturbed sf,ato of society, and the absence of a 
comy)loto guardianshij) of the law, have gone far to treail down 
the true jn-opi-ictor into a hereditary tenant. It was not the 
sovereign or his nobles and gentry that found tenants for the 
land, but the land and its peasant-jnoprietors tha,t found mas^ 
ters, as the growth o(‘ society developed a sovereign, a nobility 
find a class of large landlords. The land-tax takes half tbe net 
2 >roli(s ol‘ the landholder i. c. one-fourih of the eroji in tho 
hands of tlu^ agihadtural classes. Where the asset, is low and 
the i'oreign demand for 2 '>i <'>duce steady there are j'^easants who 
will como down voluntarily with their contiibutiori for an irriga- 
tion work or briilgo, of tho need of which they have bocojiio 
sensible. 

Jjookod at roughly the twenty millions sterling yielded by 
the land may be thus divided according to the system on which 
the revenue is raisct] 

£ 

Permanent Setilement ... ... ... 4,500,000 

Thirty years’ „ 11,500,000 

Annual ^ ,, 4,000,000 


Madras- 

The total amount of Land Beveniie collections was £4,239,705, 
The area under cultivation increased hy 353,280 acres or two 
yxn* cent., but tbe assessment thereon decreased hy Rs. 2,12,391, 
This was the result chief! 3 ^ of the want ©f rain. 
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l^Hces, Cotton and Cinchona In Madras, 
Prices of Grain, Salt and Cotton, for six years. 


Items. 

f 

1862-63. 1 

O 

CO 

O 

CO 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

CO 

CO 

l>i* 

CO 

CO 


Ks. 

Us. 

Es. 

Es. 

Eh. 

11«. 

nice, 2nd sort, per gavee 

316 

352 

411 

431 

522 

383 

Paddy, do. <U). 

li>7 

j58 

189 

198 

242 

179 

(JlioUun, per garce 

201 

214 

227 

2G0 

3;S4 

214 

Oumboo, do. 

173 

186 

209 

237 

290 

179 


i 75 

185 

210 

231 

313 

212 

Vera goo, do. 

],*?!) 

132 

101 

ICl 

30t! 

158 

Wlietit, do. 

4 15 

553 

068 

700 

800 

010 

Salt, do. 

265 

272 

276 

i>72' 

330 

29 J 

Cotton, per candy 

159 

270 

227 

15l| 

100 

121 


The C'ldtlvation of Cotton for ten years. 


Y oars. 

Quantity. 

Yalno. 

Es. 

A vea 

acres. 

1858-59 ... 

1859 60... 

1860 61... 

1861 62 ... 
l86^-u3 ... 

1863-64 ... 

1864.65 ... 

18G5-6G ... 

1860-67 (eleven montLs) 
1867-68 ... 

3.80,52,512 
8,25.12,51 1 
7.88,22,027 
8,05,4-1,471 
0,23,74,133 
7,24,90,880 
7,31,01,578 
12,00,31,210 
2,13,07,331 
4,70,20,932 

61,17.902 
95,97,13.-) 
112,91,211 
170,40.21.5 
3.38,12,882 
447,18,1)2 
404,18,937 
484,16,348 
i 94,37789 
123,86,380 

10.41,818 

9,90,658 

10,00,5.58 

9,77,728 

13,02.438 

18.24,703 

17,42,078 

15,16,070 

13,75,42.5 

14,02,432 


Experiments were coiitiinicd in introducing exotic plants. 
Carolina pad<ly Avasc successful in Salem, but the results were 
doubtful elsewhere. Ohio and Shiraz tobacco gjive favourable 
results in the Godavery District. Carob beans, French honey- 
suckle, Pinus Maritima, and Indian Corn were also tried in dif- 
ferent parts of the Presidency with varying success. The 
year Avas somewhat unfavourable to Cinchona cultivation, 
owing to the comparative failure of the two monsoons. More 
than 100 cwt. of Cinchona seed Avere given away, a quantity 
callable of producing 2,000,000 plants. A new and valuable 
variety of C, Calisaya was introduced. The total number of 
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plaulnS OB 31st March 1868, was 2,853,370 a^aitist 1,926,041} 
in the j)revious year. Mr. Broughton obtained highly satis- 
factory results from the analysis of the ditlercnt species of barks. 
He was fortunate in discovering, in districts near the Neil- 
glierries, certain economic products of great importance in re- 
ference to the question of alkaloid jnanufacture in India. 

S'ttrvey . — Thirty acres of waste land weie sold in Ganjam 
for Ks. 297, fifty-six on the Shev-aro}" Hills Ibr Its. 135, and 307 
on the Neilgherries for Rs. 5,898. The Revenue Settlement De- 
partment conducted field operations in Kurnool, Cuddapah, Go- 
davery, Ncllore, and Kistna Districts. The settlement of Salem, 
and held operations in Kurnool were completed. The cost was 
Rs. 2,35,763 in the year. The Survej^ in Kistna., Salem, and Nel- 
Jorc, was completed. Revenue Survey opeivations were carric'd on 
also in Coimbatore, (Ncilglierry Hills,) Kurnool, Cuddapah, Tinne- 
velly, Madras, Ganjam, and Malabar (Wynaad.) The expenditure 
was Rs. 5,92,502. The Tnaiu or rent free teumves (Commission, 
completed their work iji Godavery, Kislna and Madras districts. 
The ])ermanent addition to the iwinual it^venue in the Jiine years 
during which the Commission has beem at work is 9A lacs of Rs, 
while the total cost does not exceed 1 1 lacs. 

Bombay. 

Tlie land revenue of Bombay and Sindh aniountod to 
£3,612,612, in 1867-68, of wliicli £490,044 was paid by Sindh. 
9die summary settlement of Inams or reiit-frec grants resulted 
in a profit of £29,Ji88. Suunuds guaranteeing a permaneR>and 
unrestricted title wove issued to all liolders of Terminable TnanivS 
who had accepted the settlement, which is stated to have given 
gen cral sati si ac t ion . 

Cotioii. — d'he area •under cotton cultivation throughout the 
Presidency was idjout 3,741 acres in excess of tlie pi'ovious 
year. During 1867, 12,24,050 bales of cotton wore export- 
ed from the Presidency, shewing an increase of 2,8 4,3 70 1 
bales, as compared with the number exported during the pre- 
vious year. By the Cotton Frauds Department a sum of Rs. 
2,42,243 was realized from fees and other sources showing 
an increase of Rs, 58,384 as compared wdth tlio receipts of 
the preceding year. The expenditure, exclusive of advances 
for the purchase of seed in experiments for the im2)rovement 
of the staple, amounted to Rs. 2,26,530, leaving a balance from 
the yeaPs receipts of Rs. 15,713. The fee levied :s 3 annas a 
bale. Forty cases of ofiences against the Dej)artment were 
tried under the Cotton Frauds Act during the year, shewing an 
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increase of nine cases over the number tried in the preceding 
year Four additioual Steam Presses were licensed in Bombay; 
making a total of 135 Steam Presses. There were 1033 steam 
gins at work. 

From tliG whole of’ India the amount of cotton annually ex- 
ported direct to Europe an'd China is about l,4()(h0t)() bales 
of*. 4()()lbs. each. Mr. II. lUvett Carnac, Cotton (kimmissioner 
-for the Central Provinc-os a.nd Borar, gives tlie following state- 
ment showing the cotton-growing tracts of India the export 
from each and the port of expert: — 



Quantity 

Port. 

District. 

cxi)orted 

in 


I icrar. 



Ooinraytcc ... [ 

Aliotfj ... ' ) 

200,000 


Tlic ('intnil Provinces. 



llinsjfiingliiit ..f " ... 

50,000 


Kliandcsli. ^ 

75,000 


Dunking with Jlingnnghat and Ocinraotce 


(iiu/.urat. 



8ura,t ... ... ••• ( 

Broacli ... ... ••• ) 

130,000 

^ Bombay. 

Dhollcra, Outcli, &c. 



Dliollera 

325,000 


The Deccan and "Nizanra Country. 

50,000 


Jlarsce and Ooinrautco ... 


Central Indi.a 

25,000 , 


D liar war. 

1 


Sa\y-Omned and Koonipia 

170,000 

) 

Sindh, 


Kurrachcc. 

Sindh and Punjah Cotton 

* 40,000 

Tiunovclly. 


Tn tic or in. 

Tinncrelly ... 


(''oimbatoru ... 

Madras. 

170,000 

Madras. 

Western ... 

Northern Cotton 


Madras. 

Cocon ada ... ... .. . 


(locoiiada. 

Pniijab ... \ 


LsVe Kurrachee. 

JJortli Western Tro f 3 ^ , _ 

Vinces ... t ® 

130,000* 

jCalcutta. 

Bengal, &c. ... ) 

Sundries, iucludiug.Burmah, &c. 

35,000 

1 Burmese Ports. 

Bales 

1,400,000 



The highest rate of consumption in all Europe lias been a 
little al)ove four millions of bales a year, or 78,000 bales a week. 
The average consumption is 3,800,000 bales a year or 73,000 a 
week. Looking at Great Britain alone, wc have the folio wii>g-. 
result since the American war, 




1861 . I 1862 . 1863 . 1864 . 1865 . 1866 . 1867 . 


Sources of Cotton Consumed hy Europe. 
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Southern Maratha Country, Guzerat and Sindh. 
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lUvt Hull of Bengal, 


Bengal. 

The Rent Roll . — The following is tlic state rent-roll of Bengal, 
The figures for 18G6-C7 are for twelve months. 


Year. 

Number of 
estates. 

Current 

Demand. 

4 otal 
» including 
Arrear 
Demand. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Balances. 



lls. 

its. 

lls. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1852-53 

182,540 

3,03,35,073 

1 

4,05,43,577 

.3,01,02,554 

5,00,200 

38,80,763 

1857-58 ... 

182,153 

3,07,21,2804,00,73,051 

3,05,31,028 

2,77,102 

32, 57, set 

1802-63 

193,472 

3,71, 89, 1354,05,27, 140 

GO 

tGi 

1,30,158 

32,72,101 

1800-07 '... 

228,081 

3,78,80,S9g|3,97,S1,492 

.3,04,58,029 

1,27,332 

3l';!)e,131 

1807-08 

229, 14( 

1, 79, 90, 042|4, 1 2, 51 , 495 

3,72,10,624 

98,544 

39,42,327 


The nntnbcr of estates redeemed up to i,he close of the year 
was 15,24Jh paying a revenue of Rs. 8,317-1-1 ; the value paid 
for redomptiini amounted to .Rs. 9(>,1 L7-5-1. The rate of rc- 
dcm 2 )tion is 20 years’ piircliasc. The sum of £1,078/192 had- 
been realised, up to th(3 end of 1807-68, by the sale of pro- 
2 )rieta.ry rights in 4,900 wliole and 314 shares of estates 
consisting of 954,073 acres yielding an annual revenue of 
£l3.5/i08 and with a Government demand of XI 1 4,547. The 
iiuinber of wliole esiates remaining for sale was 1,830, and of 
shares 37 ; tluj price expected from the former being Rs, 
51,14,000, and from the latter about Rs. 2,70,000. 

ITtc-sfc Lands . — The number of grants made under the old 
rules up to the end of the year was 573, with an area of 
1,208,003 acres, the 2 >resent revenue received from them being 
Rs. 32,155, and the eventual maximum revenue Rs. 4,02,014. 
The number of these grants redeemed uj) to the end of the year 
was 98, with an area of 240,070 acres, for which the price of 
commutation already jiaid amounted to Rs. 2,79,592, and the 
un).)aid balance to Rs. 3,40,135. The sales of waste lands dur- 
ing the year were very few, the number of lots sold being 3 onlj'-, 
with an area of 1,518 acres, the price already j)aid for which 
amounted to Rs. 2,183, while the balance remaining unpaid was 
Rs. 1,014. The total number of lots sold up to the close of the 
yeai was 398, having an area of 370,710 acres, the price already 
paid for which amounted to Rs. 7j93,d33, and the price remain^ 
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ing to be paid to Rs. 7,1 1,702. The number of acres relinquish- 
ed was 72,800 and sold and subsociuently relinquished 274', 54 1. 
The number of cultivation leases taken up under the ordinary 
settlement rules of the several districts up to the end of the year 
was 826, with an area of 124,8^ acres, of which the present in- 
come was Rs. 67,310 a,nd the (;ventual maximum inceffoe Rs. 
1,15,955. The waste land rules were considerably modilied iix 
favour of settlers. There were 722 estates sold for arrears ; of 
these 417 estates were*sold in Burd’svan, Chittagong and Sylhet, 
bearing a Covernmont demand of Rs. 9,638, and they fetched 
Rs. 1,4(3,741 or upwards of fifteen times the revenue. 

The Rent La/tvs. — The number of suits instituted was 9(3,928 
against 107,047 in the preceding 3 "ear. Of the former 79,71 (> 
were suits for arrears of rent, 8,041 for leases, 3,549 for arrears 
ai>J| ^^ectment, 1,417 for distraint, 968 for illegal exaction, and 
690 for abatement. 

Settlement of Assam and SonthaI!st,an. — The annual assess* 
ment rates were raised to Re. 1 for gar<]en land, 10 annas 
for low rice land and 8 annas for dry weatlior crop lands, per 
hee.gah. The peasantry objccte^l to a ten years* settlement as 
they frequently change their lands. The land-tax is collected 
by moiioaltdars who receive a Commission of 15 per ceut. 
As the last settlement of the Damin-i-koh in the Sontbal Per* 
gunnahs was to expire on the 30th April 18(38, a re-settlemont 
of the country for G years was authorized based genei;iflly on 
the number of ploi^ghs in each village. 

The Revenue Survey completed 6,519 square miles, at an 
average cost of Rs. q7-l each, in Assam, Cachar and Northern 
Bengal. 

Tea Cultivation. — In Assam tea planting found occupation 
for 171 Europeans and above 35,000 native workmen. The 
average yield from each acre was 90 lbs.® or one-fourth only 
of what it has been estimated to be capable of producing. The 
value of the tea manufactured is roughly estimated by the 
Commissioner at £400,000. No garden worth keeping up *was 
abandoned. In Cachar there were 182 grants of 280,678 acres, of 
which 27,550 were under cultivation which produced 3,163, SlOlhs. 
The money drawn from the Cacluxr Treasury during the 
year, for tea cultivation, was Rs. 19,09,073. In Sylhet the 
quantity of land held by the planters was about 29,000 acres, 

of which about 21,400 acres were Go veriim cut waste lands, tl jo 
rest being held from zemindars or on ordiuaiy cultivation leases. 

VoL. XIII., Parts III. & IV. 2 T 
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North- Western Provinces — llent-RolL 


The outturn is estimated nt 173,000lbs. In Darjeeling there 
were 40 gardens with 10,656 acres under cultivation yielding 
586,640lbs. There were a few gardens in Dacca and Chittagong, 
luChota Nagpore there were 5 plantations wit]i931 acres under 
cultivation yielding 33,000lbs. Excellent coffee was grown at 
Lohai Jugga. The aggregate (quantity of tea exported from Cal- 
cutta during the year was 8,789,844 lbs., against 7,155,232 lbs. 

Cinchona Culttvation.-^T\\e cultivation of Cinchona at Dar- 
jeeling has been attended Avith the most successful results. The 
area of ground jdanted with Cinchonas on tlie 31st March mea- 
sured about 350 acres. There Avere 429,192 in permanent planta- 
tion and 1,558,878 plants, cuttings and seedlings. The number of 
Cinchona plants possessed by private companies and individuals 
in Darjeeling is estimated at nearly six hundred thousand, the 
area planted being about 170 acres. The Darjeeling Cinchona 
Association alone embraced 120 acres, and contained probably 
500,000 plants. 

Cattle diseases of a severe type broke out during the year 
in Durrung in Assam, and Nuddea. The gootee, or cattle 
small-pox, occurs in this part of India epidemically, and is very 
fatal and highly contagious. 

The Botanical Gardens . — arrangcnicnt of plants accord- 
ing to tlieir natural orders was com])leted during the year by the 
planting of the order Rubiacett'. 'J'ho Cyclone of Ist November 
1867 destroyed 757 trees, Avhile the Cycione of 1864 blew down 
1010. The ipecacuanha 2 )lunts continued to thrive. 


North-Western Provinces. 
Re')d Roll. 


Nature of Settlement. 

A rea in 
miles. 

Annual Re- 
venue as- 
sessed. 

Settled ill perpetuity, 

Settled foi 30 years or upwards, 

Settled for 10 years or under 30, 

Settled under 10 years, 

Settlement in 2 )rdgress, 

Total, 

Settlement previousl}’' made, including full re> 
cord of rights, 

Ditto, without such records, 

13,320 

58,175 

5,938 

799 

5,458 

Rs. 

5G,42,G13 

2,88,90,908 

1G,24.81G 

1,07,768 

30,95,007 

83,G90j 394,21,772 

21,873 

342 

1,452 

90,86,870 

4,84,350 

2,30,846 


Surrey, Pcrmmieiil Sctdeme^iL 
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The harvest was good. The demand for the j'car on account 
of Land Revenue was £3,915,747, showing an excess of Rs. 
83,000 over last year. The collections amounted to Rs. 
388,38,800. The number of summonses, issued for the rea- 
lization of the Land Keveu*ie, decreased from 106,732 to 
95,598; wliilc of the severer processes, only 1 sale, 3 fSrms, 5 
transfers, and 2 sequestrations of estates took place during tho 
year;— a convincing proof, of the general prosperity of tlie agri- 
cultural community, and of the moderation of Ibe Government 
demand. The rent suits ftdl from 64,935 in 1865-GG to 51,004, 
owing cljiefiy to tlie enhanced Stamp duty. There were 34,004 
transfers of lauded property against 35,278 in the previous 
year. 

Settlement and Survey . — Tho new Settlement had.becn com- 
pleted and Avas in progress in the following districts: — 

• • 

Comphttd. In Progress, 

1. — OorucUporc. — K\miaon. • 9. — Lullutporo. 

ii. — Ijiistee. 2. — Bijnour. 10. — Bareilly, with PhiB. 

3. — Jhaiisie. 3. — Bialaon. lihheet. ” 

4. — ( s urli wal. 4. — Shalijehanpore. 1 1 . — AllaliaBad, 

5. — Delira. f). — Meerut. 12. — Allygurh, 

G. — Sail ariinporc; 6. — E tah. 1 ,3. — Azimgurhrf 

7. — MoznUernugger. 7. — Furruckabad, 1.4. — Myupoory. 

8. — Booluiidsliuliur. 8. — Jalouii, 15. — Ajincre. 

Settlement operations were about to commence in Efcawalh, 
Cawnporeand Mofadabad. Theinstructions of H. M.’s Government 
for tlie conclusion of a permanent settlemcut of the land rovemno 
in all estates, the resources of which are sufficiently developed, 
are being carefully attended to. The condition Avhicli excludes 
estates in which there is room for future possible improvement 
from irrigation, resting as it does on contingencies of an uncer- 
tain nature, it is often difficult to apply satisfactorily, and tho 
rules in this respect Avill occasion material delay in tho comple- 
tion and report of tlie settlement of the canal districts. But 
nothing shall be wanting on the ]>art of the Government. Tho 
expenditure for settlement establishinents was Rs. G,3G,182. The 
re-survey of the North-Western Provinces commenced in Octo- 
ber 18GG. Its immediate object is to supply detailed village 
maps for those districts of Avhich the detailed surveys were lost 
in 1857 

T 2 
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North- Western Provinces. 




Dehra Doon 
SaliariMij>oro 
MoziUrcrinig^er 
Moorut. 

liulluixlshuliiu’ 
Allygurh ... 
Kumaon ... 
Ourliwal ... 

Hi j Hour 

Moradabad 

Hudaon 

Haroiliy ... 

Sliajohaiiporo 

'Hurrai 

Muttra 

Agra 

Kurniokabad 

Myiip,.')U”y... 

Ktawah 

Ktali 

Jaloiin 

Jliansio 

Lnlhitpore... 

CJavviiporo ... 

Futtoliporo 

Bant lab 

Allalialvad .. 

Humeerpore 

-1ouui)orc ... 

noruckTK)re 


Aziiiigiirh 
Mirzaport) , 
Benares 
Ghazcpoie. 


Cultivated. 


Irrigated. 


»,OOi) 

8^5,485 
184,988 
277,350 
i 3(),040 
Gl,47() 


21,95.3 

77,573 

157 , 035 ! 

299,91)0 
283,530 
409, ‘200 


35,8.32 
62 J,. 382 
307, 09() 
453,094 
45.5,821 
373,901 
252,800 
100,720 
641,850 


84,885 '259,777 708^203 

... 34.3,934 344,549 


1 7, 352 31 5, 1 90 400. 1 .53 

2,311 431,855 374,970 

23,047 255,442 337,190 


154,737 

210,188 

12,740 

22,105 

24,370 

3,59,017 

234,100 


307,407 
35.5,277 
590,323 
390,474 
219.478 
430, 030 
304,592 


345,574 

10,005 

501,135 

907,272 

730,904 

790,297 

198,823 

238,971 


644,594 

742,087 

34,328 

084,237 

325,043 

16,050 

014,058 

202,818 


00„350 

781.440 
049,719 

1,031,040 

77.5,991 

904,043 

252.800 
109,085 
574,808 
806,930 

829.440 
1,112,925 

088,483 

89,307 

738.095 

809,142 

010.279 
5()3,008 
547,840 
507,099 
003,069 

412.800 
243,854 
834,032 
5,38,752 
889,0001 
990,218 
754,052 
595,403 

1,591,509 

1,0.56,007 

812,.347 

813,481 

441,789 

92.3,224 

101.280 


00,749 

252,800 


295,080 




24,177,101 

727,328 
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Assessed Area in Acres. 


cultivated. 


Assessment. 


22,955 
202,880 
J 99,712 

180.240 
202,205 

47,783 

124.800 
24,950 

23(i,408 
317,4.33 
200,080 
302,571 
185,749 
124, .332 
85,474 
78,723 
144,040 
72,479 
74,435 
152, .553 
90,574 
220,491 
510,828 
130, .3.33 
11 3, .347 
542,720 
21 2, .371 

305.240 
280,025 
777,419 
428,950 
221,100 
258,(505 

27,337 

175,770 

92.800 


488,555 

221.440 
15.3,29(5 
251,520 
l;^’8,570 
142,779 

3,190,800 
3,370,(545 
284,314 
200,091 
183,()80 
317. 100 
188, .538 
253,593 
101,(;03 
240,08.5 
20.5,227 

417.440 

100, 28r) 

158,187 

241,043 

293.120 
281,824 
522,220 
348,512 

437.120 

510,.5(J3 
295,579 

91,543 
503, 34S 
240,143 
504,203 
820,735 
137,293 
258,904 

421,700 


577,804 

1.205.700 
1,002,727 
1,408,8(10 

1. 170.700 
1,101,9.54 
3,827,200 
3,50.5,280 
1,095,530 

1.. 342. 74 9 
1,219,200| 

1.792.050 
1,008,890 

407,292 

942,855 

1,137,273 

1,020,1.52 

1.0. 52.927 

1,018,240 

877,839 

94l,28(> 

938,880 

,1,042,500 

1,480,585 

1,100,011 

1,809,440 

1,713,092 

1.434.700 
973,031 

2,872,270 

1,731,1()'- 

1.597.050 
1,898,881 

000,419 

1,3.57.898 

718,080 


Ks. 

5.5,977 

11.0. 5.027 
11,20,427 
18,28,083 

11. . 35. 232 
18,42,^174 

1,31,429 
• 95,()()?1 

11,80,321 
13,23,778 
9,29,408 
*10,94,432 
9,74,225 
1,42,879 

10.00. 158 
10,27,813 
11,25,993 
11,21,041 
11,99,5.34 

7,32,440 

8,74,209 

4,83,371 

1,80,101 

21,30,995 

14,21,342 

13,04,584 

20,30,445 

10,87,704 

12,51,972 

11,55,030 

13,22,999 

14,90,070 

8,44,897 

9,00,1.58 

16,14,710 

3,77,161 
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Cotton. — The estimated out-turn of the cotton crops in the 
districts of the North-Western Provinces during 1867-68, was 
only 7,27,4()9 rnaunds of cleaned cotton, against 10,38,130 in 
]8(i()-G7, The large decrease was occasioned mainly by the fall 
in the market price. There Avas an increased demand forEng- 
lish cb'itoii goods from tlieir low price, and the demand for coun- 
try cotton stutfs proportionately decTeased. In some districts,, 
complaints Averemado of the injury done to English Jongcloth by 
the [ilazo used in its inanulaeture. 

Tea. — 'The more important of the Uovernment Tea Planta- 
/lons laid ])ass(3d into iho hands of purchasers. The tAvo small 
.‘States in Kumaon Avliich still rcma.incd under Government con- 
a’ol yielded 21,588 lbs. Tlie wliole of the tea jilantations in the 
11 imatay.‘ 4 s suffered from Avant of water. Native merchants from 
.'abid and elsewliere purcliased green teas largely for export 

( 

The Botanical Gardens, at Saharunporc, yielded for distribu- 
;ion 33,953 Eruit-trees, 12,4o7 Flowering slirubs and timber 
trees, and 91 7 parcels of seeds. 'J'he camphor, Ctiinesc Awnish,, 
ind sw(iet-ehe.snut f rees, arc growing rapid Ij". The tallow tree 
aas been largely plantcil at Chandunwalla, in Dchra Doon. A 
number of olive plants received through ]Jr. Forbes Watson are 
jn’ogrcssing satisfactorily, and the liemp plants imported ten 
yeai-s ago from Cljina noAv seed freely ; while at Chijonreo, three 
mil^3s jiroiu Miissoorie, the funereal cypress and the Cripiomeria 
J(fl)onic<t are also ]iow yiehling seeds abundilntly. Russian flax 
iva,s cultivated on a limited scale, to meet the demand for seeds. 
Several [)arties commenced the cultivation of the China grass- 
cloth ])lant in tJie iJoon, lor its fibre. A collection of upAvards 
of six hnndi’od vines was forwarded from Fi'ance, by order of the 
Secretary of Stale fur India., and reached the Ga,rciens in excel- 
lent ordiT. Cinchona cultivation at CbaiiduiiAvalla,, in the Doon 
ulvaiices sloAvly. 

Valne and ddstrUmilon of Ar/ricnJtural jjvodiice. — Attempts 
are made annually to estimate the value of the agricultural pro- 
duce of each district and the share Avhicli falls to the peasant, 
the landlord and the State, Mr. W, A. Forbes reports from 
Meerut. 



Value and DlatrvbutlO/i of Produce. 


3G1 


Cultivated 
Area in 
Acres. 

Auiount of 
Produce in 
Man lids of 
80 lbs. 

Value of 
Produce 
ill Kupees. 

Siiare of j 

Govern- | Share of 
lueut j Jiandlord 
(j uni via.) 1 (rent.) 

Share of 

C 111 li valor. 

1,050,032 

7,925,751 

11,174,060 

r;820,4,os‘ 

23,2G,051 

70,17,706 


Mr. R. G. CuiTic sends from Saljarunpore a statement pre- 
pared witli tlic greatest care and aeeuracy iVoin the actual 
amount of land under each sc])arai.e kind of crop in the }X'ar 
1274 Fusleo (1807-08), the aid of produce averages, ada])ted 
to the particular villages or set of villages, 'with rel’erenceto that 
jxar’s harvest and the prices cniTent. Aloney-rents obtain almost 
universally thro\ighout the entire district, and udjere immoy- 
rents arc not the custom, the paymc^it is chiefly by aj)praise- 
ment, and not in kind. The yroduce^averages ap[)licd to the 
areas of the different crops agree 'with those oi dinarily recognis- 
ed by the people themselves, and not those extraordinujy results 
of produce per acre a hcejjdh which are obtained l)y actual ex- 
periment on small areas by cutting, carrying, and weighing care- 
fully, without loss of a single gra,in. The share of the cidtiva- 
tors includes all the expenses of cultivation, and does not pre- 
tend to bo a representation of their profits; but is the difference 
between merely thp actual rent paid by them to their lanp^ll>rds 
and the estimated value of produce. The otlier estimate for 
the entire district at the end of the stateunent, shows the relative 
])roportion of the distribution of the nett value of tlui produce 
after deducting one-fonrth, or 2d per cent., from tlie gross value, 
as the exj)enses of cultivation, by wliicli it Avill be seen that the 
percentage of nett produce falling to the share of the cultivator 
is rather under 08J, whilst the remaining 31| per cent, is thus 
distributed, — viz,y profits of zemindars rathyr over JG| percent., 
and Government revenue, including cesses for Hoad Fund, &c., 
just under 15 per cent. Ttiere are, however, Rs. 23,748 more to 
be credited to the zemindars, over and above per cent., of 
the nett produce, for sayer collections which have been omitted 
from all the previous accounts. Tlie statement cannot fail to 
confirm the general oinnion regarding this district, that the 



jnmma of the settlement just expired was very moderate and is now light, and that there is consid- 
erable room for enhancement of rent on tl'e cultivators, as v/ell as judicious increase of the Governiuent 
revenue, without any undue pressiire upon either the cultivators or proprietors. ^ ^ 

Statement of Value and Distribution of Agricultural Produce in the Sliajehanpore District in 1867 68. 
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The Punjab- ^ . 

The land reveinie deinaml was XJ,9a(i,G81 and the collections 
£l,944,97lh The following is (he rcait-roll : — 


• 

A rea in 

Annual re- 

Nature of Scttleiuoiit. j 

miles. 

venue as- 

• • ' 


H0|jjl»ed. 



Its. 

Settled in })ori>etuil y ... * 

in 

1,39.230 

,, f..r 30 years and upwards 

2d7lO 


,, fc/r 10 yc.'ir.s and under ao .. ...' 

40,1 (JO 

03.37.0J 7 

,, under lOycar.s 

]s,:i28 

28 ()6.7(Hi 

„ in j)n>gress 

lo,:it>n 

_ 9,07,162 

Tot;d 

}rn7(]H 

2,17,00,357 

Settlement previously made iuoltidiMj^ full record (.d rigld.-^ 

2H,1S0 

‘ 71.22,152 

Uo. vvitbout such rec rd 

25, ('13 

73,53,025 


JJuiing 18G7“08, 97,5:2,IG“) a,citjs ot la-nd were undt'r cnltivalion 
for spring crojis, niid 9:^, 50, 245 acres for autmvm crops. Of jJie 
spring cru])s npwa-rds of 50 pijr cent was wheat, and 80 percent 
other food grains ; 4 })er cent consist(‘d of oil seeds, anA less tha-ii 
2 per cent of vogetahles ; 70,000 a(*res wre iiiah'r tobacco, .10,872 
under lH>p])y cultivation for»opiuin, and 5,lcS7 under fcit. Of 
the a-id.uinu croyis alxjut 8 per cent wys rice; al)ont 7 per cent 
other food grains; about, t pei* cent \va.s sugar-cane; between S 
and 9 per cent cotton; (>7,54() acres weio under 7bo7/r/o, and 
188,071 acres uinh'r oil s('eds., < is la.igely grown in al- 

most I'.very district; tanjitr-aa ae t>rincij)ally in tlie districts of 
the Auint>ar and Jalandhur l)ivisions. 1 ad'ujo is produced in. 
large ipiantities only in (he districts of ]\hd tan, Mozalfargurh. 
and Dcia. Ismail Klian. Tea is contiinul to tljo Ivangra district, 
where its cultivation is carried on chittly by Kuro])ean }#et:4ers 
or managers of estates owm*d by juint-st.ock companies. I'lio 
number of estates managed l)y Kuiojieans was 20, and the 
out-turn of lea was, in J8{>0-07, 180,000 lbs. 4410 Kanora 
teas lind a. good h»ca) ina-iket, ])oth among Natives and 
Europeans; (lu‘y arc supjilied to the ( 'ommissai'iat, and some 
have found their way to the Jh»glish mai kel s ; and there is a 
prospect of a new market for the teas in Yarkand, to wliieli 
plnce consignments of tea were, Ibr the tirst time, despatched 
this year. 4'be experiinental CiacJnnKi iTantation at Jlawarna 
gave promise of success. The rates for skilled ]al)0ur vary from 4 
to 12 annas (Oc/. to Is*, (h/.,) per d’urta, masons and carpenters 
being usually the liest paid. The rates of unskilled labour range> 
from 2 a,nnas (od) to 5 annas (7 Id) per diem. Theie has been 
a considerable rise in rates in ^daces atfected by the railway and 
other public works, and labour in any sliape commands lii^dier 
remuneration than formerly ; but as prices of the necessaries of 
idc ha \ 1 isen in e\cii a hij^^lici lat.io, owing chiefly to the in- 
creased facilities lor export, it may be doubted w])ether the po- 
sition of the unskilled labouring classes has materially improved. 

Yul. XllI,, Parts 111. IV, 2 U 
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The Punjab. 


Statement of Surveyed and Assessed 


District. 


Delhi 

(kirgaon 

aruaiil 

jlissar 

Kolitak 

Siraa 

Anihala 

LuiUaua 

Simla 

Jullundhnr .. 
H<)sliiar|jore .. 
Kaiigra 
Amritsar 

SyllvotiT 

(jlimlasx>ore .. 
Lahore 

Fcrozex)ore . . 
Gujerauvvala 
Ilawal Piiidi .. 
J ho him 
Gujerat 
8hahx>oro 
Multan 
Jhiiug 

Montgomery.. 
Muziilhirgurh 
p. I. Khan .. 
1). G. Ivliaii .. 
liunuoo 
Peshawar 
Kohat „ .. 
Uazara 


Total .. 


Cultivf'teci. 

! Unculti- 

By Government 
works. \ 

1 3. 

OR 

ated. 

.9 

® re 
ei la 

b ^ 

Ph'P 

(A 

Unirrigated. 

Total. 

Grazing lands. 

Culturable. 

1,1G,G08 

S 1,257 

3,07,090 

.7,08,045 

1,5G,174 

12,044 

2,109 

4<y, 1 7(. 

9,28, 13() 

0,70,47.7 


! 1,1 1,5)07 

1)0, Od? 

I,l3„37:i 

4,39,0.38 

0,52,008 

4,020 

' .7,0.3,487 

08,270 

22 273 

12,00,773 

1,3,50.310 

44,547 

, 7,43,515 

1,25,018 

10,533 

7,02,372 

0,07,423 

5, 057 

1,51,887 


03. ( 10 

7,90.823 

8,(>2, 0.33 


9,07,24 7 

3,525 

02, 8o;. 

8,50,701 

9,53.020 


2,77,380 


1,13,<S(.2 

0,0i),878 

7,14,1)80 

24,310 

09,900 

... 

5, 431 » 

4,090 

0,520 

1,200 

509 


1,04.102 

4,32,740 

5.00,038 


40,302 


18,030 

7, .33, 072 

7,51,708 


03,428 


1,45,002 

4,12,140 

.7. .57, 742 


71 ,013 

1,00,702 

1,75,018 

0,40,031 

0.2.3,011 

5,275 

1,77,783 


3,04,227 

4,2.5,410 

8,10,00.3 

2,07.740 

75,309 

20,001 

.71,481 

5,33,875 

0,14,443 

4,531 

.70, 705 

53,405 

3,03,83u 

5.57.882 

10,05,177 

2,70,930 

7,. 30,011 


70, 120 

10,4.7,032 

11,21,152 

2,53,418 

2,33, 1 50 


4,91,407 

1,09,172! 

0,00,000 


7,02,784 


10,042 

0,40,87)0 

0.57,408 


2,70,408 


71,400 

0.92,385 

7, 03, 845 

1,51,885 

2,58,825 


1,00,1-21 

4.47,027 

0,14,(»48 

45,575 

.3,52,288 


2.52,800 

1,70,880 

4,23,080 


20,70,300 

3,03,627 

2,02,123 

1,18,084 

0,24, ■+34 

2,i)m 

Mr 7, W, 441 


1,75,108 

05,042 

2,40.750 

15,08,054 

0,85,413 

GO. 40.% 

• 1,58,700 

3,13,045 

5,38.240 


0,04,100 

l,82,580j 

1,00,384 

11,020 

.3,03,880 

2, 82, .737 

1 , 39 , 2:15 


4,28.004 

1, 13,3^9 

5,41,913 

3,04,804; 

13,20,700 

80,7021 

90,308 

02, ,740 

2,3.3,730 

... 1 

7 , 71,212 


1,90,145 

2,51,374 

4,50,519 

4,14,007; 

58,502 


2,40,144 

4,. 70, 001 

7,0.7,805 


2,19,155 


40,108 

1.20,792 

1,00,900 

1,3-’;510 

25,4.30 

... 

32,-090 

1,78,091 

2,11,381 


0,815 

. 12,22,955 

49,24,083 

1,48,10,097 

2,07,57,7.35 

38,88,923 

i 

1,29,41,817 



Ctfli i ration oiiJ Assr^tsnir^t. 


nr, 5 


Area in Aercs of the Punifth in 1807 - 68 . 


rated. 

CD 

1 

!3 

O 

P 

hJ 

i 

1 

Total. 1 

! 

Total area as.?essed. 

- ; f 

Gross Amount. 

i 

Assess 

u 

0 

1 

% -2 

CyJ 

O t' 

Tl 

CS 

L- 

ment. 

. "p 
w 

d 

o 

CS 23 

S d 

rt 

-- 

Plate i^er acre on total! 
area of settlement. ! 

4 i 




11s. 





• 







lU 

<. A 

V. 

j^s. A. r. 

lIJs. A. P. 

1,08,02;{ 

2,70,841 

7,85. 4S0 

9,17,870 

1 

12 

10 

i 

5 8 

1 


2,02. 17(i 

3,1.3,083 

12,90, *■>« 

11.19,511 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 6 

0 

13 10 

2,82,00(5 

8,52,203 

15,(>5, 171 

8,78.685 

1 

.5 

6 

0 

n 0 

0 

9 4 

1,27,047 

9,15,109 

22,05,428 

• 4,;51,129 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 4 

0 

3 0 

],02,488' 

2,59,432 

1 1,00,855 

9,05,4.5.3 

0 

15 

il 

0 

13 8 

0 

12 5 


1,13,191 

19,94,124 

1,82,249 

0 

3 

5 

0 

1 9 

0 

1 7 

4, 51, 41(5 

7,28.790 

1 <1,8 1,825 

, 13,60,025 

1 

5 

9 

1 

0 10 

0 

12 4 

(>0,S()7 

1,55.107 

8,09,787 

9,63,213 

1 

5 

7 

1 

3 8 

1 

1 9 

2or> 

1,914 

11,434 

14,109 

1 

7 

8 

1 

4 1 

1 

3 9 

2,00,852 

9,50,154 

8,53,092 

12,91,131 

2 

2 

7 

1 

15 11 

1 

8 2 

r,,2o,j 10 

5,83,538 

13, ,35. 240 

13.69,412 

1 

13 

2 

1 

10 10 

1 

0 4 

11,70,502 

12,51,115 

18,08,857 

8,15,(539 

1 

7 

4 

1 

4 9 

0 

7 2 

J,V6,5l<} 

K, 70.577 

13,03,188 

12,73,029 

1 

0 

o| 

1 

2 5 

0 15 8 

1,51,351 

4,3-t,400 

12,54,133 

12,16,735 

1 

7 

8 

1 

5 9 

dt ij) 6 

1,82,700 

2,44,095 

8,58,542 

9, 1 5, <S5 I 

1 

7 

10 

1 

5 10 

1 

1 0 

2,08,4;{7 

1 3, 11, 378 

23,19,55.7 

5.78,330 

0 

9 

2 

0 

5 4 

0 

4 0 

1,15,250 

0,01,824 

17,22,970 

5,91,200 

0 

8 

(> 

0 

9 0 

0 

5 7 

3,30,823 

10,99,007 

17,00,270 

5,01,131 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 7 

0 

5 3 

27,50,101 

30,20,509 

39,78,007 

7,31,744 

0 

12 

2 

0 

6 6 

0 

2 11 

13,27^735 

17,38,445 

25,02.290 

6,19,027 

0 

12 

11 

0 

9 8 

0 

3 11 

1,30,770 

5,28,0.33 

11,42,681 

6,48,817 

1 

0 

11 

0 

10 10, 

0 

9 1 

5,03,080 

25,83,040 

30,06,720 

3,92,71 1 

0 

14 

10 

0 

2 6; 

0 

2 1 

24.22,200 

31,39,754 

37,04, 188 

5,29,540 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 4 

0 

2 3 

9,20,880 

34,14,953 

30,55,703 

2,81,933 

1 

2 

9' 

0 

3 9; 

0 

mmm 

24,20,880 

30,31,040 

35. 09, 280 

3,23.734 

(W 

9 

7 

0 

4 6 

0 

1 6 

11,48,516 

15,70,287 

19,34,170 

5,12,214 

1 

6 

0 

1 

0 3 

0 

4 3 

23,05,227 

39 09,887 

45,41,800 

3,03,981 

0 

10 

9 

0 

3 1 

0 

1 3 

4,79,390 

12,50,002 

14,84,332 

3,31,175 

1 

6 

8 

0 

6 3 

0 

3 7 

10,92,493 

15,65,602 

20,10,181 

4,09,004 

0 14 

.5 

0 

12 9 

0 

3 0 

3,(19,514 

6,28,009 

12.34,474 

7,80,193 

1 

1 

10 

0 

13 8 

0 

U 7 

14,97,700 

16,55,700 

18,16,000 

1,75,409 

1 

1 

6 

0 

15 0 

0 

1 7 

17,01,804 

17,08,619 

. 19,20,001) 

2,13,101 

1 

0 

2 

0 

15 8 

0 

1 9 

2,37,04,090 

4,05,34,830 6; 

,12,92,505 2 

,17,06,357! 

1 

0 

9 

0 

10 4 


5 8 


2 u a 


3CG 


Otfih — Iienf-Iufll , 
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On<1h - IVtfsfr L(f.n(h. Teavrea, 


Tlie following shows the tenures held directly from Ooverii- 
inont: — 



(U 


o 

s 

© 

per 

ta 


¥ 

o 

1 

(U 

*0 

B g, 

is 

o 

a* 



* C* 

u 



c . 

Nature of Tenure. 

t-, 

,o 

c 

d 

c5 

rt 

© .jj 

al 

2 3 

£ 0 

© o 

S' « 










o 


<1 , 


•if. 

Great Zemiiul iric.s 


Afj OS. 

Acm'c.s, 

Jls. 

lis.A.r. 

Rs.A.P. 

Tiioie tJuiii liH. TjOjOiK) lie 






1 

vemio. 






1 

Unili!!- law of iiriinofTo 






1 

nittiru 

1 2'2 

22.MO,0e0 

1.0.3,081 

1.12 030 

118 

1 3 6 

Under ordinary law 

I :jl> 

3,20,-84 

10,190 

1,2.3,113 

1 14 6 

1 4 5 

ijuri,jo /cTiundaru's payinjjf' 






more than lis 5, nut/ lie 







veune. 







Under law (.f iirinioiieJii 







lure 

215 

2.5.17.002 

11,710 

16,001 

1 1 7 

1 0 8 

U 1 n 1 e r ord i n ar j' 1 a w 
Small Zemlndarit^h otlun 

115 

1 2.57. 127 

10,931 

16,701 

I 13 1 

1 5 8 

than tlioso'of eiiit.ivaliii<^ 
eoinmnuiiles . 


15,77.2- 9 

9,300 

1,215 

1 5 4 

1 4 % 

rro])iieta\-y cull Lvatinj^ 

connnuiiitics luiyini' ni 







common 

2,737 

24,51 .327 

R,956 

990 

1 4 1 

3 2 5 

ri'oprietary cultivators 





pay in;' sei)ar;dely, in 
chidinj^ all small ost.dcs 
payin;^ less than lis. Ion 

342 

1,48,264 

433 

359 

0 34 6' 

0 14 6 

Hohhns uf revenue free 






tenures. 

Tn i»crpet\dty and for life 

7(57 

2.40,398 

313 




Landholders who have re- 






(iet!me<l the revenue 

I’ui chasers of waste laud. 

21 

3,948 

ISS 


... 


(Jii»ntet-; 

70 . 

9.3,017 

1,320 


... 


I'urcliascr.s 

68 

47,992 

1 

827 - 




Total 

G,(^04 

1,09,44,287 1 

1,804 





The report emhnu-es the year eiuling* J^Oth September 18()7. 
The land reveiuie demand amounted to £1,1 hi, 338 and the col- 
lections to £1,144,105. There wcic 25,228 summary rent suits 
against 31,319 the previous j^car. There were 4,350 regular 
revenue suits. The, Hevenue Survey surveyed 2,180 s(piare 
miles and the Field Survey, 2,268,872 acres at a cost of Rs 48-1 
per 1,000 acres.. 

Waste Lands , — There were 10 grants sold during the year, of 
29,210 acres, and yielded Its. 1,32,553. The acres sold in pre- 
vious years numbered 700,114 yielding Rs. 8,92,067. The gran- 
tees by no means found their speculation as profitable as they 
expected. There is great difficulty in getting people to settle 
owing to the un healthiness of some of the grants. Where 
settling has been attempted by Europeans on a considerable 
scale, it has been attended with considerable loss of life and the 
al^ndonmeut of the lands by the people. The natives, who l ^ ve 
attempted it on a much smaller scale, have been more succeJRl. 



Crops cultivated, in acres, actual or approximate. 
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T}>e Ceutrtil Pruvutcof^ 


llvut /ioll. 


TIjo Stock is thus given : — 

( 'ows ami bullocks ... 3,770,S(>2 Pigs ... ... ... 314,246 

Horses ... ... jr»,910 Carts... ... ... 81,402 

loonies ... ... (>^,400 Ploughs ... ... 058,799 

Donkeys ... ... 31,838 lioats... ... ... 1,504 

Shcjv n ami Goats . . ' 809,518 ' 

In llie tiftecn ycar.s Irein tin*; annexation of Ondli to Septoinbcr 
ISOS, iLe land-tax of Oiidh, excluding^Cjlondali, Las risen 32 per 
,C(ait, or from- £71)8,023 to £1,054,005 excluding cesses. In- 
cluding these the assessment amounts to £1,081,204. Tins falls 
at tlui rate of Ks. 2-0-11 on each cultivated acre and IIs. 1-7-lX 
on each assessed aci'c. 

The Central Provinces- 

The demand for th(‘ y(‘a.r on acconiit of land revenue was 
£435,14)3 of^whieh £434,6()7 was colleeted, against £040,170 
in the pfevioiis year. The only districts undergoing re-settle- 
ment wer(‘ Mundla, IS i mar, (.'haiuhi, llai‘pore, and Belas]>ore. 
Ck)m[)a.r(!d with the ])i\wioiis yea,r theie were fewer cases 
bronght before the Ui venue . Coiii-ts under tbe rent laws. Of 
5,751, tb(^ tobd immbor 4,()3I wen.' institut(‘d by hindlord against 
tenant, a.nd 714 by temint agafSist huidlord. Tin', bulk of the 
cases wer(‘, liowever, of the nature of petty claims by landlords for 
fu'rca,rs. 


Reni Roll 


-- - 



A nmial 



N Sottk'Uioiit. 

Ar(‘.a in 
miles. 

re \ (Mine 
a.s.so.sed. 

Dat(i of expiry 
of Settlcuibut. 

Pc marks. 




Ks. 

. 


|Scttlc«l f(»r 30 years ) 
ami i4)war3s .. j 

3-2,25-1 

48.1 1,379 

.iOtl) June 1897. 


1 foi 

-10 years 





j ami iiiulcr 

30 * .. 

7, ISs 

•2, S3. 100 

31 St May 1887. 


,, inulcr 10 

yeara ... 

019 

3,930 

31 at May 1870. 

Zoniind.-ii eo 
aot.tle(i fur ‘J yui.irs. 

,, in 

progress 

*21,000 

9,4S.407; 



Total.. . 

*0 1 ,007| 

r>0. 40, 870 

... 

^ Village area. 


Detailed 

1-1,538 

5,34,000 


( Curt ion. s uf Aluiidl.a, 

1 eij.uida, 

-[ I'lcLi'^poro, Cij*por 

1 and Xi- 

Settlements 




(luring the 

i. 




V. niar Dislriets. 

year 

Sii mina- 

ry ... 

5,03-2 

75,012 


/'Mvtonsion of pro- 
J «c*ut siunrnary .set- 




1 tlenicnt of thi' .Sinii 

V hiilpoic Distnot. 





Varieties of Tenure held direct from Government, 


Varieties of Tenure, 
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British Burmah — Rent Roll, 


The Stock consisted of the following : — 

Cows and bullocks, ... 4,759,590 Pigs, 60,722 
Horses, ... ... 16,158 Carts, 199,487 

Ponies, ... ... 60,216 Ploughs, 616,714 

i>oukies, ... ... ' 22,698 Boats, 1,222 

Sheep and Goats, ... " 884,438 

Waste Lands , — Of the large area available for sale on fee- 
simple 104,388 acres in 103 plots were sold during the year for 
£22,745 or at the average rate of 4s. 4|d per acre. A French 
settler of capital bought 25,192 of these acres in the ujdands of 
Mundla. 

Cotton . — Particulars of the export are given under “ Bom- 
bay.” Tlio number of acres sown witli cotton was 552,520 
against 611,722 in 1860-67. Presses were generally introduced, 
and there was a great improvement in the traffic management 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Hail way. 


British Burmali* 

Rent Roll : — The Land Revenue demand amounted to 
£309,609 


Nature of Settlement 

Area in 
miles. 

Annual reve- 
nue assessed. 

Date of expiry 
of settleiiiient. 

Settled in perpetuity 




,, for 30 years or upwards 


- 


,, for 10 years and under 30 

224 

231,044 

let May 1870 
1871/1872 
1873/1874 Jt 
1877. 

„ under 10 years 

515 

427,000 

1st May 18G8 
1870/1871 & 
1872. • 

,, in progress 



1 

. Total 

739 

058,110 

i 

Settlement previously made Juolud* ) 
ing full record of rights ... j 

Ditto without such record 

Settlements during ) Detailed 
the year ... ) Summary 

739 

341 

658,110 

888,829 

As above 

Ist April 1872 
„ 1874 

1879 



Surveyed and Assessed Area in Acres. 


Cultivation and ^Assessment. 
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British Barniah — Tenures. Crops. 
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Berar — Rent! Cotton. 
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The statistics of Stock a.re : — 
Cows and Bullocks,... 388,190 

Pigs, ... 

... 54,0.10 

Buffaloes, 

... 432,229 

Carts, 

... 115,145 

Horses, 

129 

Plofighs, 

... 25.5,373 

Ponies, 

... 0,141# 

Boats, * . . . 

... .3«,73() 

Donkies, 

4 

Elephants, 

..f 931 

Sheep and Goats, 

... 7,753 


Berar. 



The Land Revenue, £430,872, was realized from a popu- 
lation in winch the agricultural class riumhcrs at most 450,000 
souls in adult males, without the issue of a single distraint. 
The land under cultivation was 4,851,551 acres. Tlio pro- 
portion of cultivated area to waste was 100 to 125 acres, 
or 44‘4 per cent. Large as the revenue demand at first 
glance seems, its a.verage falls cousidcrahly short of one 
Rupee for each acre under cultivation. Mr. Saunders 
remarks that, strongly as ^ those satishictory resrdts tell in 
favour of direct collections and small tenures, one or two 
facts deserve careful record iliis ou the cxmtra 

side. It is remarked by Mr. L 3 ^‘lll, that the main difficulty in 
managing a tenantry paying rent immediately to the f?tate is 
how to give them the ample tiihc which they require for selling 
their crops to the best advantage witliout risking the security 
of the Government Revenue. When a peasant-proprietor gets 
into difficulties, he has only Ids crop to meet demands, public or 
private, and if the public creditor does not assort his lieu on the 
crop, the private •creditor will do so. This is the reriSon why 
the Government demands cannot be postponed until the time 
when the cultivator cau have sold his produce, althougli tho 
earlier demand often forces a ruinous sale ; and iu fact, the rent 
is still too often adVanced ou heavy interest by tlie banker, to 
the peasant, because tho Government cannot wait.” The dis- 
tribution of the crops is thus calculatec^ for the whole Province : 
— Cotton occupied 27 per cent. ; JoAvarree and other cereals, dry 
crops, and oil seeds, 71 per cent. ; Garden cultivation, 2 per 
cent. When the expenses for village officers, and Putwarries 
are added to the account with the E<lucational, Road, and police 
cesses, 20 per cent, must be added to the Survey assessment 
before the real incidence of the Land Tax on the cultivator is 
fairly stated. But even with this addition, it does not exceed 
a rent of Rupees 1-2-0 (2s. Zd.) per acre. 

Cotton , — New Orleans seed yielded in the Woon district 94 
lbs. per acre, and the ^plants grew to a height of three feet; 
whereas plants from Berar seed attained a height of three and 
half feet, and yielded 100 lbs. to the acre. The export consisted 
of 204,000 full pressed bales of 3| cwt. 
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He Goremtnent of the Province is administered by a Chief Commissioner in the name of the Maha* 
rajah. This Officer was nominated in 1834 as sole Commissioner in supersession of the Joint Commission- 
ers originally appointed in 1831-32. In 1843 the duties of Resident were superadded, that office as a se- 
parate post being abolished. An English Officer is guardian of the young Maharajah. ^ 
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Mt/sore and Coorg — Crops. Cqffes. 


Settlement and Land Revenue . — The particulars of the set- 
tlement will not appear till a suhsecpient year. The land reve- 
11 lie demand was £7-59,895 of which £098,070 was collected. 


Of-ips . — The returns 

are approximate : — 

A cres*. 

Acres. 

Tx ko, 

. 391,777 

Opiutn, 

... 1,550 

Wheat, 

20,222 

Fibres, 

Tobacco, 

... 3,C(iX 

Other Food Grains, 

3,14s’(Uo 

... 22,47o 

Oil Seeds, 

.08,737 

(Joffco, 

... 10(5,070 

Sugar Cajie, ... 

18,070 

30,800 

Vegct.ablcs, 

... 34,381 

CyttoJi, 

Mulberry, 

Cocoa and Areca-iiuts^ 

... 18,441 

... 180,285 


Stock. 


Cows andvBullocks 

2,345,185 

Slieep and Goats 

... 1,980,643 

.U orses v . • • 

8,2(53 

17,208 

Pigs 

C/irls 

... 4o,764 

Ponies •*. 

... (56,222 

Dohkeys 

‘ 48,512 

Plough^ 

507,230 

, 

Boats ... 

113 


Coffee . — The coffee producing districts are in the Ashtagram 
and Niigur divisions. There .^rc in Mysore 210 European, and 
19,080 native owners of coffee estates. Europeans cultivated 
31,407 acres, and natives 07,758 acres, ddierc is a cinchona 
plantation, at Kulhutti on the Bababooden Hills in the Nugur 
division. 'Phere is another cinchona plantation on the Bilikul- 
ruT\g’un^\ Hills, in one of the sou th-eas torn talooks of the Mysore 
distvict. 


Coorg. 

‘The land revenue demand was £17,109 of which the coffee 
assessment yielded £0,570 from 58,082 acres. Of the 72,207 
acres taken up for coffee 47,572 were held by Europeans, and 
24,088 by natives. The number of acres under assessment res- 
pectively was 88,700 and 1.9,920. The cinchona plantation con- 
tinued to prosper. The trees were planted in 1803, and the 
highest tree wa's 17 feet and 8 inches high, having grown 2 
feet and 8 inches during the year. Mr, Broughton considered 
the gross yield of alkaloids a very considerable one. 



llUtory of ih^ Oyitini Monopoly, ' 

Opium- 

The next great source of Indian revenue is the -Opium monor 
poly. The Mogul Government sold tliis monopoly to a con- 
tractor. The Erst India Company Tollowed this practico till 
the year 1785, when the contract wa.^ put up to aiictiOilTand 
regulations were made protecting the cultivators. T?ie Com- 
pany first assumed the monopoly in 1778. In 1797-98 tlie Be- 
har Agency was established and placed, as at jn'esent, under a 
covenanted civil servant. Special Deputy Agents superintended 
the cultivation till 18:^2-28, when it was put under the Collec- 
tors of Districts. In 1889, tlic cultivation, which had been ra- 
pidly extended, was restricted in coiise.([iieiico of the state of 
the China trade. Since 1841-12 the jnodneo has continued 
steadily to advance. TJie 8,788 chests of 1797-98 and 1074 of 
1841-42 have become 47,999 chests in 1807-08 anj tlio num- 
ber fixed for sale every yt5ar henceforth is 48,000. This refers 
only to BeiHjal and the N(M’t.h-Wcst^‘rn Provinces, whore the 
poppy is grown on a system of advances by the State, by whom 
it is manufactured, despatched* to Cafeutta and sold by auction 
every montli. In Jyomlxty the excise system prevails. The culti- 
vation is uiicliecked in CVntraMudia, Gnzerat and the districts 
which export through Bombay save by a lioavy pass duty h^vied 
on each chest at a rate corn spending to tlie price realized in Ca!-? 
cutta-. Tlie gross Opium revenue varies from C to 9 millions sterling 
a year : — 


^AU India, 

* 

18(51-03. 

1802 03. 

I8C3-C4. 

1804 05. 

» ' 

1865-66. 

18(50 (57, 
Klcveu 
moutlis. 



.e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Siilc of Bc-lijir Oj'inm .. 


?,0I7,C03 

2,098.331 

}- 5, 107,(5 17| 

3,602,210 

2.809,47(5 

Sale of Conurca (^pium. , 
Saio of Oi»itim to ATb- 

1 .400,03.", 

2,074.781 

2,iy3,,">J3 

2,703,(j9() 

2,0y«,571 

ktiroo Uop.uimout .. 

77,182 

llO.ftOS 

ll(5,r,3r> 

129,130 

82,519 

101.485 

Uouibiiy Pass Foes 

2,444,1 11 

3,242 olH) 

1,483,140 

2,10.5,400 

2,127,360 

1,862,140 

rontiscalions ... 

027 

115 

1J18 

403 

628 

2,0.56 

Miseullaiioous 

3,140 

3,319 

0,332 

18,795 

2,457 

(5.619 

Aci’oayo ou Oxiiuui 




• 

1,060 

Total 

6,309,270 

8,0.'>5,170 

0,831,999 

7 361,405 

8,558,264 

6,803,413 


In 18G7-G8 the revenue amounted to £8,923,580. This fickle- 
ness is so embarrassing to the finances that it has been recently 
proposed to create a reserve fund. 

Bengal , — The history and growth of the Opiuni Revenue in 
Bengal will be seen from the following table : — 




O^num in Bengal, 


S'- « “ 

slIS .- 
i 2.3 SI 

':3 M ^ « 
cS W H ^ j 
■g O SPh-^ 
Eh 


§«g u. 

^ I.'-' •« C -*3 

£h(^ ^ « as 


1707-98 
17»s-90 
1 7 00- J BOO 
JBOO-l 
J BOl'Ii 
l«l)2 3 
1803-4 
18U4 6 
1800 0 
1800-7 
1807-8 
J 808-0 
1800-10 
IHlO-ll 

iBIl-ia 

iBia-ia 

1813- 14 

1814- 1;-) 

1815- 10 
1810-17 

1817- 18 

1818- 10 
IMO 20 
1820-21 
1821-22 

1823- -'3 
J 823-2 4 

1824- 25 

1825- „0 
1820 27 
IS .7-28 
1828-29 
1820-30 

1830- 31 

1831- 1V2 1, 

1832- 30 1 

1833- 34 1 

1834- 35 1, 


441.000 0 0 

40.000 0 0 

JO 40,000 0 0 

4'4,0.>7 0 0 
44,8t)0 0 0 

44,344 0 0 
41,318 0 0 
42,473 0 0 

4 4,1 '3 1 0 0 
45,584 12 0 
. 45,677 12 0 

45.736 7 0 
45,510 6 0 
45,537 7 0 
45,358 1 0 
45020 15 0 

46.737 3 0 
4 4,177 0 0 
40,488 2 0 
40,518 10 0 
40,610 10 0 
46,182 8 0 
4;i,207 10 14 
40,3(»l 0 4 
48,474 17 I6i 
62,247 4 4i 
64.701 16 3i 
68,800 0 5 , 1 , 
82,302 2 12* 
09,011 7 0 
70,4.19 14 12.1 
8., 3 19 0 4t 
94,354 14 0 
07,008 6 1 1 

lrOI,873 1 5 3 
1,18,850 6 11 
1 30,412 17 19, i 
1,38,877 16 19 


0,48,973 7 3 
0,11,550 15 11 
0.00.840 7 1 
6,74,197 7 6 
4,87,959 8 9 
4,21,968 5 11 
4,55,340 12 0 
5,30. 0-.2 12 9 


5,90.i>00 8 3 
6,72.208 1 4 
6,90.710 7 6 
6,81,. 535 3 0 
0,90,224 11 8 
0,71.933 7 6 
6,39,1<:0 15 8 
5,99.988 13 10 
' 6,8.),' 59 2 7 

6,50,929 ‘ 6 8 
5,52,012 4 10 
0,24,318’ 8 8 
0,24,995 8 0 
6,15,878 12 6 
5,04,729 1 4 
6,16,347 1 9 ] 
10,01,237 6 
8,68,3 16 6 9{ 
] 2, 16.930 0 ^ 
13,-12,925 0 1 
16,25,257 7 Hi 
18,09,607 4 0 
1.5,.50.;;17 6 11 
16.07,885 7 5 
2l,59,()‘'0 3 0 
24,52,862 II 9 
25, 19,970 2 11 
28,02.351 1 2 


3,6 6 401 0 1 0 
3,540 7 45 3 0 1.-, 
3,800 070 1 2 17 
3,303 792 0 4 0 
2^,772 1,305 0 7 0 
ii, 426 1,313 3 0 0 
24,680 1,828 9 1 10 
3,0.]4 1,.541 1 6 10 
y,331 1,004 4 9 10 
3,079 1,523 6 0 3 
3,421 1,220 6 0 15 


8,16,710 8 9 
20,20,428 0 1 
19,52,871 8 11 
19,62,060 8 7 
31,29,003 7 3 
27,59,692 ]0 1 
42,82,489 8 1 
41,52,037 1 let 
27,71,000 10 9 
49,96,900 12 8 
36,38,814 3 9 


3,950 1,276 0 0 0 

3,844h«7j[ 0 0 0 
3)024,2,463 0 0 0 
3)381 '2,1. ,9 0 0 0 
3.820 1,975 0 0 0 

2,8f»5 2,191 0 0 0 
2.862 ], 790 0 0 0 

3,344 2,002 0 0 0 


53,62,400 4 "4 
05, 20,620 8 7 
09,08,778 0 4 
67,43,306 3 2 
68,60,260 13 6 
66,00,015 9 4 
45,89.092 11 2 
62,71,849 7 4 


1,52,425 13 174 
1,63,723 0 4i 
1,73,013 9 11 
1.89, 1-.3 7 12. 
1,72,934 18 .3.4 
1,68, 4(»5 10 9} 
1,06,778 16 0 
1,84,173 0 11 
1,92,749 19 I 
2,12,0;) 4 11 14 
2,34,358 1 1 
2,63,95 i 3 18 
2,80,880 2 5J 
2,80,220 13 11 
2,80,328 8 lOX 
8,07,918 0 3i 
3, 57, 335 9 lOj 
3,97,200 19 13i 
4,50,129 13 11 1 
4,41,747 14 Hi 
4,29,353 17 13 
4,13.991 3 14 
3,44,653 0 0 


33,13,242 
30,70,078 : 
37,71,707 
35, 10,224 
37,97,199 ] 
39,77,358 1 
30,08,328 1 
38,31,940 
44,77,455 
40,78.398 
47,36,296 
68,77.3 JO 1 
75,70,401 
73,33,703 
71,77,202 
67,71.022 1 
74,80.739 
97,00,538 
,04,06,973 1 
90,04,166 
81,84,5)09 1 
63,22,884 


> 2,786 4, 2r)8 0 

> ;j,ioo 0 

r 2,001 i ,;. r>o 0 

1 4,.>95i,;]t5 0 

) 8,054 1,724 0 

k 4,982 1,238 0 

! 4,098 1 7*j.4 0 

! 1,271 0 

; 6,149 1 liOl 0 

6)191 ],(i62 0 
S,ai9 1,492 0 
7,251 i,]7i 0 
8.391 902 »0 

I 8, .38(1 1 or)7 0 

9,090 1,22.) 0 

■ laJCCOlrfH . 

11,804 1 451 0 

12,309 7B3 0 

12,845, 038 12 

11,209. 557 7 

\ 12,640 737 11 : 

[ 13.014 819 9 

t 9,035 1,399 6 

12,614|i,3H5 8 ] 
^ 14,799 1,379 6 

15,570 1,291 15 ] 

16)306 1,301 4 

21,461 890 l4 


> 0 U 1,04,92.714 7 ’o 

' 0 0 85.40,651 14 8 

I 0 0 40,60,262 14 24 

0 0 48, .5.3, 01 1 9 2j 

0 0 43,97.319 10 2i 

0 0 .19,63,723 15 ot 

0 0 68,57,394 15 11 

0 (I 62 54,:j05 8 0} 

0 0 6 J, 17,307 12 0 

0 0 74,47.508 10 1 

0 0 63,70,900 8 7 

0 0 60,31,970 12 6 

0 0 .57,86,488 4 3 

0 0 63,72.902 13 1 

0 0 99,85,427 0 6 

0 0 1,52,11,151 6 7 
0 0 60 85,377 12 8 

10 0 32,17,093 13 9 

6 0 28,82,41-4 16 6 

II 0 66,84,985 9 64 

9 0 09,74,326 2 94 

0 0 1,09,97,719 10 4| 


36,627 968 2 
24,999 999 4 
23,754 948 7 
23,013 1,109 4 
26,464 970 8 
34,273 765 2 
34,147 740 6 
31,660 935 13 
30,498 1,004 3 
22,016 1,436 4 


11 01,37,71,485 6 1| 

6 0 1.63,92,045 10 1 
]0 0 1,66.88,134 8 81 

4 0 1,63,48,881 0 2 
7i 0 1,36,13,745 9 61 
0 ^ 0 1,90,80,453 4 8J 
1 0 1,79,06,708 12 3 
91 0 1,61,03,049 9 9 
6f 0 2,02,47,386 5 41 
51 0 1 88,95,549 7 34 

7 0 1,68,80,916 13 9 
65 0 1,60,30.726 0 64 
1 0 2,18,34,926 9 1 
81 0 2,70,28,636 11 104 
74 0 2,73,69,691 2 9i 
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In 1867-68 the gross yield of Opium, that is, inclusive of mis- 
cellaneous receipts on account of opium supplied for Excise and 
Medicinal purposes, &c., was Ks. 6,54,86,983, and the gross 
charges Rs. 1,86,99,950, leaving tlfe net revenue, at ^Rs. 
4,67,37,633, the highest amount ever realized IVoin the culti- 
vation of opium in Bengal. This shows an increase of 1^881,671 
on the previous year. The nuinher of chests was 24,900 Bc- 
har and 23,099 Benares, or 47,999 in all. 'J'he land under cul- 
tivation in Behar was 461,674 heegahs and in Benares 261,948, 
or 723,622 against 702,076 the previous year. 8'he maximum 
area is 750,000 heegahs. The average sa^e ]>er cliest was £133 
while the estimate was £115 per chest. Opium is smuggled 
from the cultivators, by boat ami railway, into Calcut,t,n, and 
from the Hirnalayan States into the Punjab and North-Western 
Provinces. The following shews the gross and ncyt receipts 
from Bengal Opium in a scries of years in £ sterling. 


Year. 

Gross. , 

Charges, j 

Net. 

i8f)i r)2 

3,115.8^^0 

1,116.!)43 

1,008,807 

18C)1-C2 

3,014,860 

1,444,028 

2,470,132 

1805-06 

6,300,239 

1,801,012 

4.400,227 

1807-68 

6,513,608 

1,800,095 

4,673.703 


Bomhay . — The sum of £2,352,960 wn,s realised by pnss*focs on 
89,216 chests against £1,852,140 for 30,869 in the previous year. 
The numl)er of chests wliich passed the Bombay Custom 
House for export to China during the last ten years is as fol- 
lows : — 


In 1858-59 ... 

. . , 

... S6,]ll| 

„ 1859-60 ... 


... 3.3,506 .V 

„ 1860-61 — 


... 45,072“ 

„ 1861-G2 ... 


... 38,667 

„ 1862-63 ... 


... 51,745 

„ 1863-G4 ... 


. ... 24,733 1 

„ 1864.G5 ..; 


... 3.5,090 

1865 G6 ... 


... 36,200 

„ 1866-67 ... 


... 30,869 

„ 1867-68 ... 


... 89,216 


Of the revenue of £2,852,960 the sum of £179,940 was paid on 
chests at Ahmedabad for Guzerat, and the rest at Indore for 
Malwa and Central India. 





530 History of the Salt Monopoly%> 

China.— 'Ret Majesty’s Consuls in China have frequently of late 
expressed the opinion that Indian Opium is sold at so high a rate 
in China as to encourage the cultivation of the indigenous pop- 
py iiotwifchstanding an Imperial decree prohibiting it. Mr, 
jD. Robertson, C. B.* Cantoil? reported on 1 st May 18G9 that 
the indigenous drug lias beeif steadily improving in quality and 
quantity, till now it is equal to Malwa though Aveaker in flavour, 
[n Canton the opium-smoking shoiis mix S-lOths of the native 
]rug with 7-lOths of the Indian. In the interior the native is 
chiefly used from its^ cheapness. If Indian seed were imported 
into China, the native drug Avould equal the best Indian. The 
value of the import into China has ranged from G millions ster- 
ling in 1803 to Hi in 1SG6 and 9 in 18()8. 

Balt. 

The Mahomedans taxed salt by imposts on the maimfactnrc 
and transit duties. In 17G5 Lorej, Clive attempted to check the 
private trade to which the underpaid servants of the Oonqiany 
looked for an income, by establishing a monopoly of the traflic. 
The sum of £100, 000 was to be ])aid to the Comjiany, ami the 
rest of the profits was to Ix^ divided among its servants in pro- 
l^ortion. After two yc'ars the'bnauufactiire Avas farmed in five 
years’ leases np till 1780, when Warren Hastings introduced the 
plan of manufactnre by the Company s servants as Agmits. 
The salt Avas sold at fixed juices, but after tbirteen years Loi’d 
ConiAvallis ]mt it np to auction and this continued till ISGG 
Avlien iiie old system was reverted to. In recent years the im- 
port of Cheshire salt into Calcutta so increased, and it Avas so’ 
preferred by tlie consumers, that the Civilian Ageiici(\s in Ben- 
gal Avere abolished about 18G3. Still more recently hoAvever, 
a^foar has bccu expressed tliat, in the event of Avar, the Liverj^ool* 
trade might be stopped, and a salt famine might be threatened. 
GoA^ermneiit is accordingly encouraging the opening of private 
salt-AA^orks. The priiicij>al suyiplies of salt in India itself are the 
whole extent of coa^t, the lakes of Rajpootaua, the saline tracts 
30 miles south of Delhi, and the Salt Range of the Punjab. So 
imminent does, Mr. Hume, the Commissioner of Inland Customs, 
consider a dearth of salt to be, that he wrote as follows in his 
report for 1867-G8. Imposing the lieaAy duty that aa^c do on 
salt, and thereby not only largely increasing the price of the 
article to the consumer, but also inlerfering, to a certain extent, 
to prevent the regular operation of the ordinary laAvs of supply 
and demand, avc are bound, it seems to me, in the case of suc& 
; 0 * necessary as salt is, to provide that there shall, to a certainty^ 
always be a regular and sufficient supply, at prices as little above 
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oiir duty rates as possible. We force trade out of its uatural in- 
to unnatural channels, and we are bound to see that these do nol 
fail.” Mr. Hume gives an example of a dearth at Saugor so greal 
that even smuggled salt was sold at 3| seers per rupee, and re- 
marks that a similar dearth, anc^ similar extravagant prices, ntigbt 
easily, from no very dissimilar capses, affect far wider ^reas and 
for longer periods. Nowhere, except perhaps at Bombay, do large 
stocks appear to be kept. Calcutta has sometimes little more 
than a single quarter’s supply in hand : of our groat up-country 
staples, the stocks, at the works, at the close of the past official 
year, were only as follows : — 


Blinrtpore 


... 2,77,803 

Sool tan pore 
Samhliur Lake 

... 

46,417 
... 7,82,000 

38,000 

Deed wan a 

. . . 

Puebbuddra 


25,000 

Nob 


. ...• 3,94,158 


It is clear that we are only Jiving from hand to moutli : tlio 
sudden failure of any one great source of supply, would place our 
people ill the most painful position, and then, not only (as a 
rule) would other sources he unitblo to supply the deficiency, but 
even if their stocks sliould, by chance, permit of this, it would 
take many rnontljs to enlarge, to any great extent, the available 
means of carriage along, any given route. The mere delivery of 
the GJ lakhs of raaunds of Sambhur, at marts close to our Line 
during the past yeiu', continuously employed between 28^)00 Stud 
80,000 lull locks (pack, and in carts) and camels. It is probable 
that, under existing circumstances, the whole strength of our ad- 
ministration would be insufficient to get an extra OJ lakhs deli- 
vered, say within 6 ihonths, at the Line, and if even this could 
be accomplished, the salt would cost a fabulous price.” T^e 
duty varies from Bs. 3-4 a maund of 80 lbs. in Bengal to Rs. 
1-8 in other Provinces, and this has led Government to discuss 
the advantage of equalizing the duties Rs. 2-8 a maund all 
over India. Hence Government is about to sanction branch 
railways around Delhi to utilise the salt deposits there. One of 
the richest salt sources in India, is those vast natural deposits 
in Sindh, which yield what is usually known as the Seergunda 
Salt* The salt has to be dug out, carried to boats, and brought 
down by river to Kurrachee. If it be true that a 7 iy amount 
of this salt can be shipped at Kurrachee for from 2 annas 
to 3 annas a maund, it may hereafter become one of our lead- 
ing staples, Mr. Hume remarks. He shows that the con- 

VoL. Xlll., Parts m. IV, aX 
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isninption of tlie population inside the Customs Line, amount- 
ed, during 1867-d8, to lbs. per head, infants and adults, at 
the very lowest estimate ; the consumption of the population 
outside the Line, during ‘the same i>eriod, probably reached 
12iSbs* 

The t(V'al revenue from Salt in 1867-C8 was £5, 674, 548. That 
of the previous years beginning 18G1-G2 was as follows : — 



1*61-62. 

1862-63. 

1863 61. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs Duty on Salt ,. 

2,479,682 

2,880,467 

2,853,025 


pi, 653, 8.38 

2,823,563 

Proceeds of Sale of Salt 

1,688,291 

1,921,914 

1,683,159 

^5, 497, 203 

1 

■< 1,797,362' 

2.155,939 

Excise Duty on Salt , . 

358,079 

380,369 

4^10,322 

1 

1 870,888 

350,905 

VliscellaueouB * 

,37,252 

65,3f8 

50,679 

26,374 

20,071 

15,502 

Total 

4,563,307 

5,241,140 

5,030,085 

6,523.667 

5,342,149 

|5,345,909 


Madras . — There was a decrease in tlie sale as Salt began to 
find its way from Bombay through Central India. 



18G3-64. 

1864 65. 

1 865-60. 

1860-67 

11 months. 

1867-68. 

Home consumption ... 

In. Mds. 

111. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mda. 

29,74,214 

32,30,772 

33,30,837 

30,99,750 

33,67,710 

Inland do. 

31,25,278 

37,09,269 

33,50,364 

32,11,132 

32,86,245 

Total 

60,99,492 

09,46,041 

66,81,201 

03.10,882 

66,53, 9.55 

Erportation 

3,03,127 

5,32,018 

12,86,905 

5,04,733 

1,95,176 

Grand Total 

64,02,019 

74,78,059 

79,68,166 

68,15,015 

68,49,131 

Government price for 

R s. A. P. 

(» j 

lls. A, P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Salt jicr Indian Md. 

18 0 

1 8 0 

llnSII 

1 11 0 

1 11 0 


Bombay . — There were 3,147,200 maunds of801bs. re moved from 
the pans on payment of duty against 2,268,303 in the previous 
year. Ihe following exhibits the .sums realized under the various 
heads 
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1866-67. 

1867-68. 

Excise duty on salt removed from the pans 

Ditto on salt imported by sea • ... 

Ditto ditto by land •... ■ .. 

Proprietary right of the Government salt pans 

Ground rent fi’om salt pans 

Sale proceeds of smuggled salt... 

Rs. 

33,71,126 

43,589 

2,41,199 

53,938 

18,097 

6,170 

Rs. 

46,4^685 
, 60,634 

^ 2,42,633 
69,436 
22,341 
6,804 

Total Rupees 

37,33,718 

60,23,532 

18G6-67 ... 


37,33,718 

Increase in 1SG7-68 ... ... . ... 


12,89,814 


Bengal . — The net revenue was £2,. 504^,574 or £155,816 less 
than in the previous year. The folJowiug sliows the growth of the 
consumption since 1846-47 :— ** • 


Year. 

• 

Govern- 
ment Salt. 

• 

— » 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt. 

Total. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

1846-47 

4,707,1.58 

... 

1,466,744 

6,173,902 

1856-57 

1866-67, including 

3,771,239 

87,000 

8,845,372 

7,653,611 

April 1866 

2,1.54,749 

2,054 

5,767.437 

7!i)24,!>40 

i867-08 

1,710,877 

12,018 

6,165,351 

7,888,241 


The balance of G(Avernnient Salt in store at the end* of the 
year amounted to 750,585 maunds. The following shews Hio 
growth of the consumption and revenue since 1790. 


Year. 

Maunds. 

Net Revenue. 

1790 

8,109,000 

£ 

1793-4 

3,566,281 

■ 806,782 

1800 

8,227,693 

672,842 

1810 

4,539,906 

1,146,,342 

1820 

4,888,219 

1,232,759 

1830 

5,268,898 

1,368,577 

1840 

5,797,824 

1,452,800 


The import of Salt did not begin till 1819, when it amounted to 
24,652 maunds. In 1840 the import was 921,798 rjiaunds. 

The course of the salt trade in the other Provinces will bo 
found under the Chapter on Trade, at page 295. 
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Customs. 

The Customs Kevemie stood at the exceptionally high 
figure of £2,851,909 in 1861-G2, when the high duties caused 
by the financial pressure of that year were in force. The 
gl'o^^ amount was £2,404,360 in 1862-03 ; £2,384,001 iu 
1803-04^:. £2,290,929 in 1804-65 ; £2,279,857 in 1805-00 and 
£2,030,804 in the eleven months of 1800-07. In 1807-08 
the amount rose to £2,578,632. The great increase in the value 
of the export trade and import bull ion trade, caused by the 
American War, did not affect the revenue. In 1868-69 the re- 
venue was expected fo be as high as iu 1861-63, although the 
duties had been reduced from 20 and 10 to 7^ and 5 per cent, 
and at least 130 articles had been relieved of duty. The cost 
of collecting the Customs in 1807-08 was £207,186. 

Excise. 

The revenue rises steadily every year, from duty and li- 
cense fees for the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs 
and the sale of Government opium. The gross revenue 
was £1,786,158 in ‘1801-02; £1,951,080 in 1802-03; 
£2,060,270 in 1803-04; £2,224,063 in 1804-05 ; £2,244,874 iu 
1805-60 and £2,119,789 iu the eleven months of 1800-07. Ip 
1807-08 it stood at £2,233,494, the slight check being caused 
pvob.ably by the effects of famine and scarcity. The charges 
of collecting this revenue, including the cost of Govern- 
ment opium, were £303,534. In Madras and Bombay the 
right to distil and sell is sold by auction periodically. In 
tho‘ rest of India the Suddor Distillery system prevails, under 
which there arc one or two Distilleries for each district at wlucH 
alone duty is paid. There is practically no check on the num- 
ber of licenses. The proportion in which the revenue is paid 
by the different Provinces will be seen from the following : — 



Excise Pe- 
venue. 

Population. 

Per Head, 

Madras , 

£ 

506,491 

26,539,052 

S, (1, 

0 41 

Borubay 

41.5.311 

13,533,912 

0 7i 

Bengal 

681,263 

38,601,283 

0 4| 

N. W. Provinces ... 

221,475 

30,110,015 

0 l| 

Punjab 

87,648 

17,593,946 

0 l| 

Oiidli 

88,869 

8,464,382 

0 21 

Central 

96,769 

9,104,611 

0 2l 

British Burmah 

128,441 

3,231,665 

1 ii 
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British Burmali an(i Bombay are thus the largest consumers of 
spirits and drugs in India. The former contains a mixed, 
semi-Chinese and large seafaring population. The latter ob^ 
taincd much wealth during the cottomyears. The Punjab is the 
most abstemious, as it is one of the newest, of our Provinces*^ 
The proportion in which licjucws and drugs of varig^is kinds 
are consumed by the people of India may be gathered from the 
following return for Bengal : — 


Article. ^ 

1SC6-G7. 
(11 months.) 

180T-C8. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Ps. 

llfk 

Ps. 

Its, 

Country Sinrita 

9,02.481 

12,73,313 

3,70,832 

... 

lium ... 

5,38,059 

5,85,290 

47,231 


Imported Liquors ... 

58,511 

58,243 

... • 

208 

Tari 

5,13,393 

5,17,570 

4,177 

... 

Pachwai 

. 82,081 

1,03,794 

21,713 

... 

Cliaras ... 

5,305 

• 4,000 


7*39 

Siddhi, Subzi, &c, ... 

0,587 

, 0,811 

224 

... 

Majiim ... 

‘i,;w2 

2,101 

... 

201 

Madad ... 

58,908 

58,735 


^ 233 

Cliandu .. 

9,013 

9,709 

090 


spirits used in Arts, &c. 

‘3,027 

1,72.> 


302 

Canpi ... 

8,84,014 

9,71, 209 

87,255 


Opiiiiri ... 

20,31,028 

21,25,197 

03,509 


Miscellaneous 

3,985 

0,i>55 

2,070 


Total ... 

50,98,474 

57, 25, 078 ' 

0, 20, 004 


- Deduct charges ... 

4,01,889 

3,89,853i 


12,036 

m * . 

Ket liC venue 

40,90,585 

53,35,‘255| 

0,38,040 



In the Punjab thefe were 112 Sudder Distilleries, 81 »S shops 
for retailing Native licpior and 14() shops for English liquOr. 
There were 237 persons prosecuted and 1G3 punished for 
breach of Excise rules. 


Stamps- 

Since 1862-63 the Stamp revenue has been gradually in- 
creased by extending the duties from judicial to commer- 
cial documents as in England, and by increasing the rates. 
The revenue does not include Postage or Telegraph stamps. 
It has increased from £1,489,638 in 1862>63 j £l,73o,216 in 
1863-64, £1,972,098 in 1864-65, £1,994,632 in 1865-66, and 
£1,803,773 in the 11 months of 1866-67 to £2,149,000 in 
J867-C8, The cost of collection was £92^50 in the last yeai; 
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Income Tax. 

The Income-tax imposed on the advice of Mr. Wilson in Au- 
gust 1800 ceased after five years, or in J uly 1805. It yielded 
millions sterling althoiigli the rate and area of incidence were 
reduced in 1802 : — ' c £ 


186.0-61 (half) 

. . . 

882,345 

1861-62 

• . . 

... 2,054,696 

1862 63 

. . . 

... 1,882,212 

1863-64 

. . . 

... 1,486,622 

1864-G5 


... 1,281,817 

1865-66 (half) 

••• 

692,241 

1866-67 (balances) 

« • • 

22,126 

8,299,059 


The experience of 1800-67 shewed the injustice and inexpedi- 
ency of relieving tlie cajutalist and trading classes from taxation 
and the necessity for replenishing' the Treasury. In 1807-68 a 
License-tax was imposed on the advice of Mr. Massey, but it 
worked so unfairly that a Certificate- tax took its place in 
1808-69. That also proved to be so unfruitful that £he Income- 
tax was reimposed, on the ajlvice of Sir R. Temple who had 
>)een Mr. James Wilson’s Secretary, from 1st April 1809 and 
met with no opposition. Returns are not called for, but the 
Collector of each district classifies all incomes above Rs. 500 
a year in cettain grades, leaving it to complainants to justify their 
appeal }\y the production of evidence. The tax falls on all nett 
income and profits in India at the rate of only 1 per cent. 

In 1807-68 the License-tax yielded £653,848, and in 1868-69 
the Certificate-Tax was estimated to yield £520,000. Both fell at 
the rate of one per cent, but exempted profit from land and funds. 
The only detailed return for the Li cense -tax refers to Bengal 
from which we learn that of 355 persons in all Bengal, assessed on 
profits of Rs. 25,000 and upwards, 190 wore residents of Calcutta; 
and in the second class, with profits from Rs. 10,000 to 25,000, 
522 lived in Calcuttsf out of a total of 931. The sum of £170,130 
paid by 194,110 persons and £5995 was deducted from offi- 
cial salaries. The net revenue was £132,304 collected at a cost 
of 12 '8 per cent. 

Oapitation Tax. 

A Capitation or Poll Tax is peculiar to British Burmah, where 
it is not unpopular. It takes the place there of the poll tax 
paid indirectly in India proper in the^shape of heavy salt duties, 
British Burmah having cheap salt. Sir A. Phayre shewed, in 
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1867, that a married coolie with a family in Arracan pays Rs. 
2-5 a year less than he would tdo in Bengal, in consequence of 
the cheapness of salt. Every man and woman between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty, who has lived for five years in the 
Province, pays a direct tax of fife rupees a year. The sum used 
to be four. Such an impost is very rare in the fiscal flistory of 
any modern country. When attempted in England by Richard 
II, in the form of three groats on every person above fifteen years 
of age, it led to a revolution, although the law provided that the 
wealthy should relieve the poor by an equitable compensation. 
The State of Massachusetts for a long \ime levied a poll tax. 
The objection has been brought against the Capitation IJax 
that it prevents labour from flowing into British Burmah and 
checks the increase of population, yet there has been, and is, 
a very large increase of inhabitants during our, adminis- 
tration of the Province. In Pegu, and especidly in towns, the 
tax is commuted for an assessment ,on building areas. The 
revenue from this source increases steadily with the population. 
It has risen from £116,24?3 in 1855-5C to £210,201 in 1865-06 or 
has nearly doubled in ton years ; and the number who paid -it has 
increased from 338,841 to about lialf a million. In 1806-67 the 
Tax, and land assessment in lieu of it, yielded £215,120, and in 
1867-68 £220,242. The Salt tax yielded only £8,753 in 1867- 
68, when the population amounted to 2,392,312, cultivating 
1,956,636 acres. British Burmah, remarks General Fytche, the 
Chief Commissioner, pays an average of taxation i)er head of 
4.84 Rs. or 9s. allowing 5 persons to each family tliis giVes 
an average taxation of Rs. 24-1 or £2. 86*. \\d. per family, which 
is a higher rate than prevails in any other Province in British 
India. 


CHAPTER XI. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

Organization- 

The Public Works Department in India consisted, in Decem- 
ber 1868, of 783 Engineers with large subordinate establish- 
ments. The number in January 1864 was only 555. Of the 
783 there were 201 Royal Engineer officers, 110 other Military 
officers, 436 European Civil Engineers and 36 Native Civil 
Engineers. The actual expenditure of the Department from Im- 
oerial funds rose from £4,613,242 in 1864-65 to £4,650,702 in 
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1865-60, £5,138,022 in 1866-67 and £6,351,375 in 1807-68. Tlie 
expenditure of ten millions on new Barracks to spread oA^er the 
five years ending 1870-71, and of some tliirty millions on Irriga- 
tion Works during the next twenty years, has rendered necessa- 
ry a further large increase of t^^he Engineer establishment, and 
the creJfction of the two special Offices of Inspector General of 
Irrigation Works and Inspector General of Military Works. 
There is also an Inspector General of Forests. 

Expenditure. 

The sum of 15-J- millions sterling was spent on Public Works 
and Railways in India in ]8G7-t)<S. Of this £8,006,115 was 
spent on Public Works, and £7,413,235 was advanced to gua- 
ranteed Railway Companies in India and England. Tlie ope- 
rations of the De2)artment were restricted by an inadecpiate 
staff of engineers. Famine, also, pressed heavily on several 
provinces. The .expenditure from Imperial Funds arnounted 
to £6,351,375, against an aggi’egatc grant of £7,319,604, thus 
showing a short outlay of £968,229, or 13‘2 per cent. Add- 
ing the expenditure in England for stores, of £76,044, Ave 
])ave an outlay from Imperial funds of £6,427,419. The sum 
of £553,618 was expended from Local funds and of £53,295 
from contributions, making £7,034,332 in all. The total Pub- 
lic Works expenditure in ail India in 1867-68 is thus seen 

£ 

Ry Officers of tlie Public Works Department ... 7,034,3 '12 

‘ By ‘Oivil Officers from Local Eunds « ... 741,091 

From Feudatory Funds ... ... 230,692 


Expenditure on all Works other than Railways 8,006,115 
Advances in India to Guaranteed Ilailwky Com- 
panies ... ... ... 3,150,032 

Advances in England to ditto ... ... 4,262,303 


£15,419,350 

The Budget grantA or estimated expenditure on Public Works 
and Railways in India from all sources since 1864-65, have been 
as follows : — ’ 


Year. 


£ 

1864 (55 ... 


... 14,671,915 

1865-66 ... 


... 15,414,134 

1866-67 ... 


... 17,972,105 

1867-68 ... 


... 18,543.870 

1868-69 ... 

• • • 

... 16,852,570 

1869-70 ... 


18,441,347 
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The expenditure of £6,351,375 from Imperial funds, witli which 
chiefly we have to do, was divided as follows: — Military Works, 
£1,740,932; Agricultural Works Ordinary, £448,257 ; Agricul- 
tural Works Extraordinary, £219,25G ; Other Services £3,241,2(59 ; 
Bombay Special Fuad, £382,6 J3 ; State? Outlay on Guaranteed, 
Railways, £156,525 ; Loss by Railwa^y Exchange, £50,520^,Punjah 
Northern State Railway, £593; Tncorne-tax grant, £111,410,. 
These sums were expended by the local Governments as follows : 
—Madras, £914,338; Bombay, £1,521,252 ; HengMl, £866,727 ; 
North-Western Provinces, £683,863 ; Pinijab, £806,812 ; Central 
Provinces, £355,006 ; British Burinab, £287*3()S;Oudb, £215,378 ; 
Hyderabad, £81,101; Rajpootaiia, £111,745; Central India, 
£331,782 ; Coorg, £14,103. The outlay oji Establishment was 
£1,005,523, and the percentage of actual charge to total outlay 
was IG‘92, whereas tlie Budgct-Estiiuate contem})lated that it 
should onh^ amount to 15*5 pcr«cent. The following table com- . 
pares the total outlay on Public Works with -that on establish 7 - 
iiient for the last five years : — 


Yean 

« 

Total outlay, ex 
cliKliiig expencli- 
tiire oil guaran- 
teed and aided 
Irrigation works 
and Railways. 

On t lay on 
Ewtah- 
iisliment. 

Percentage which 
outlay on Estab- 
lishment bears to 
total outlay. 

• 

18G2.G3 

*£. 

3,479,926 

£ 

743,735 

£ 

213 

1863-64 

* 4,232,842 

738,655 

17*4 

1864 65 

4,518,301 

708,16s 

17- 

1865:66 

4,074,62/) 

891,293 

19 06 

1866-67 (11 montlis.) 

5,080,795 

0, 3a 1 , 3 < 5 1 

887,997 

17-47 

1867-68 

1,000,5^3 

16 92 


Military Works* 

In 1863 Lord Elgin’s Government resolved to build new 
and permanent barracks for British soldiers, on strategical and 
sanitary principles, in place of the buildings which existed 
before the revolt of 1857 or were improvised after that time. 
Colonel Crommelin was appointed to the special duty. It was 
XoL. xni., pahts m.iir iv/ ax 
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determined, as a general rule, to construct double-storeyed 
buildings, the upper-floors of 'which were to be used as dormi- 
tories, and the lower-floors as day-rooms for the men, and also 
for otlaer regimental purposes. The general principles to be 
foitV)wed in barrack and hospital construction were fully dis- 
cussed i’,nd decided in communication with Local Governments 
and all tbe principal sanitary, medical, and military authorities 
in the country. Rest-houses, buildings for the recreation and 
devotion of the soldiers, the improvement of cantonments, pro- 
jects for lighting stations with coal or oil gas and for water- 
supply, new hill stations, fortified places of refuge, defences for 
the great ports, neAV Powder Factories and Arsenals, and plans 
for officers* quarter^ and Sepoy lines, were all included in the 
sclieme. The whole w^as to cost 10 millions sterling. The sum 
spent on these buildings and improvements . up to the end of 
1867-08 was 8f millions sterling. By the end of 1868 one- 
half of the whole scheme was completed. 

The expenditure on Military Works in 1867-68 was £1,710,982. 
Of this £1,507,992 was kpent upon original works and £282,940 
upon repairs. The expendilure in the different Provin- 
ces w'as : — Madras, £119,475 ; Bombay including Special Fund, 
£435,591, excluding Special Fund, £842,410 ; Bengal, £184,228 ; 
North-Western Provinces, excluding six .Divisions transferred to 
Central India, £218,571 ; Punjab, £8r)0,.897 ; Central Provinces, 
£102,898; British Bininali, £57,984; Oudh, £101,486; Hyderabad, 
£69,520; llajpootana, £58,121 ; Central India including six Divi- 
si()\is transferred from North Western Provinces, £175,803 ; and 
Coorg, £44. 

Madras ^ — At Bellary several additions were made to the 
Enropean barracks and satisfactory progress was made in im- 
proving the waiter-supply to the cantonment. The Roman Ca- 
tholic place of worship at Bellary, and the building for the per- 
formance of Divine worship at Raraandroog, were completed ; 
the construction of a Protestant place of worship at the same 
station was very n^ar completion. A Fives and Racket Court 
in Fort St. George was built. The lines for Native Infantry at 
Perambore were improved by drainage. Progress was made in 
the erection of a new female hospital and family quarters at St. 
Thomas’ Mount. The Bangalore Cantonment race-course was 
improved and a block of Artillery Barracks completed, with two 
additional blocks for Infanti'y. Good progress was "made with the 
Lawrence Asylum buildings. The married quarters at Cannanore 
were completed, and considerable progress was made with the 
ArtUlery Barracks. 
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Bombay .^ — The Bombay Harbour defences made no progress. 
Several important works were carried out at Aden, among others 
the scarpment of the Southern Range for 3,300 feet, and the 
completion of the battery at Seerd Mole. Three and a half 
miJes of the Shaik Othman Ca«ial were •completed. Alocklios- 
pital was built at Belgaum, and woi*ks were' going on for Mie supply 
of tlie Cantonments of Poona, Kirkee, Sholapore and Ahmod- 
nnggur with water. A military road was constructed up the 
Parpoolee Ghaut. Rest-houses were hurriedly constructed on 
Butcher’s Island for the use of troops arriving and depnrting 
by the new steam transports. A considSrable expenditure was^ 
incurred in constructing temporary buildings for tlie accommo- 
dation of the troops stationed at Poona. • In all eighteen tem- 
porary Barracks were erected, at a total cost of Rs. 3,88,980. 
The hospital at the Mount Aboo sanitarium was roofq^l in. 

Bengal . — No commencement was made in tlie constriictu)n of 
the new barracks for European tro<>])s, except at Barrack pore. 
His Excellency the Commandei;-in-Cldef visited Darjeeling and 
gave his opinion in favour of the Julpahar Hill as tlie host site 
for a cfintonment. A design foi* the barracks by Major Per- 
kins, R. E. was approved by Government. 

North-West ern Provinces . — The chief works were a double- 
storied barrack for artillery at Agra, completed in December, and 
another for infantry in the Fort. The now barracks at, Allaha- 
bad were well advanced and the artillery barracks were in pro- 
gress. The site for barracks for a regiment was fixecl at the 
new hill station of Chukrata, and for the Convalescent Depot at 
Kail ana. 

Punjab . — The military works of this province were both nu- 
merous and important. Barracks were being constructed at Delhi, 
Umballa, Dugshai, Subathu, Kussowlie, Jullunder, Dalhousie, Fe* 
rpzepore and Rawulpindee, with minor works at other stations. 
The general project for the new Fort at Multan was approved. 
The masonry in the barracks forming No. it side of the new for-* 
tilled enclosure at Pesliawur was nearly complete up to roof le- 
vel, and on the second side was completed throughout the lower 
storey, and to the level of the verandah roofs on the upper storey. 

Oudh . — The expenditure on original works and repairs 
amounted to Rs. 10, 14?, 867, exceeding considerably the cost — 
Rs. 6,45,280- — of military works in 1866-67. The most impor- 
tant work in progi*ess during the year was the erection of new 
permanent barracks for troops at Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Seeta- 
poor. At Lucknow a fortified post enclosing the Charbagh Fort 

* V i 
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tail Way statidh’Was constructed, and an esplanade extending 8D0 
yards from the ramparts was cleared around it. 

Central The Jubbulpore Cantonment was re- 

aligned in consequence the alteration effected in its position 
by che Railway. Barracks for Europeans were being built at 
Jubbwlp^’e, Nagpore and Seetabuldee and rest-houses for Euro- 
pean troops at Khundwa. At Kamptee the works made no pro- 
gress, in consequence of doubts having arisen regarding the eli- 
gibility of the site. 

British Bvrmah . — The Arsenal position on the great Pagoda 
•platform at Rangoon was in course of fortification. Monkey Point 
Battery was protected against the erosive action of the tide. 
General schemes for defensive works both for the Harbour and 
tliG military position in Ptangoon Cantonment were prepared. 

Berar , — -Ilaltiug barracks or rest-houses for troops were con- 
structed at Akola. 

Irrigation and Eoads- 

After a prolonged correspondence with the Secretary of State, 
tbe policy urged by the Government of India has been finally 
accepted in its fullest sense, of extending irrigation to every 
part of India liable to seasons of drought ; of carrying out the 
necessary works by tbe direct agency of the Government ; and 
of providing, by means of loans, all sums wliicli may be required 
to meet tbe outlay, in excess of what can be granted from the 
surplus revenues. Colonel K. Strachey was the first Inspector 
of Irrigation Works. He was succeeded by Colonel Anderson 
early iu 18G9. 

Ill 18G7-G8 the expenditure upon ordinary agricultural works 
was £148,257, or £13,557 in excess of the grant : that on extraor- 
dinary agricultural works £219,25G, or £44tJ),G44 short of the sanc- 
tioned estimate. This short outlay is explained by the fact that 
the details of construction of the Ganges, Baree Doab and West- 
ern Jumna Canals and irrigation Avorks in the Central Provinces 
and other plans were not matured. The outlay in the different 
Provinces upon ordhiary and extraordinary irrigation works and 
roads combined was as folloAvs : In Madras £242,594 ; Bombay 
£108,718 ; Bengal £G3,490 ; North-Western Provinces £95,604 ; 
Punjab £49>102; Central Provinces £41 ; British Burmah £55,824; 
Oudh £37 ; .and Coorg £20. To these must be added an extra 
grant of £37,500 Jo Madras. 

Madras , — The most important works were in the Godavery; 
on which Rs. 77,426 was expended, the Kistna Canals its. 
2,09, 802, the Pennair Canals Rs. 62,363, the Madras Water Sup- 
ply Project Rs. 2,85,153, and the improvement of the Cauvery 
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Rs. 28,309. The more important communications in progress 
were a road from Aska to Pipplepnnka in the Ganjam district, a 
canal from Chilka lake to Ganjam river, and the bridge over the 
Cooum Bar at the Presidency. Roadis wore being constructed in 
most of the districts. Good urogress was made in the Cocfioor 
Ghaut trace. The upper portion of the new Goodal^re Ghaut 
for upwards of two miles through the Cinchona plantations, was 
opened for cart traffic. Tlie Carcoor Ghaut was opened out to a 
width of seven yards. On the Tambrachorry Ghaut good progress 
was made. Progrevss was made in cutting off the inner angle of 
the reef channel at Paumben. • 

Bombay , — The extraordinary irrigation works were the Jamda 
Canal on the Ginia River, the Krishna, Yerla and Lakh irrigation 
projects, Palkair on the Kudwa River, Bhatodco and Ekrookh 
Tank project, the Thur Canal in the direction of Oomerkote, and 
the Mi trow Canal. In addition to these thevo w5re a canal 
with aqueduct from the Mjidduck Tank £Uid the Moota Irri*« 
gation Sclierne. During the working season a special irriga- 
tion survey was completed for*the Rarce and Hydrabad Canal, 
of the Saburmuttee and principal streams in Gnjerat, of tbo 
country l)etweon the Giriia and the Borce, both flowing into the 
Taptce, of the Ahmed uuggur, Poona, Sliolapore and Sattara col- 
lectorates and in Bel gaum and Dliarwar. 

Bengal , — The only Extraoi'dinaxy work in Bengal was the 
Soane Irrigation project, on which Rs. 4,o(),()00 were expended. 
The embankment of tlio Selyc in the Miduapore district and the 
utilization of its waters was considered. The capital «osb el the 
scheme was estimated at 94 lakhs, and a revenue of Rs. 1,82,400 
was expected. The works will irrigate 51,200 acres ot rice and 
22,400 of cold weather crops. The construction of a canal 100 miles 
long from the Damooflah at Raneegunge to the Hooghly at Biddy- 
batty was put in hand. The canal will convey water during the 
monsoon months to 200,000 acres and in the cold weather to about 
40,000. The returns from the traffic in coal alone is estimated 
at 10 per cent, on the outlay. The other^projects taken up were, 
a system of canals from the Gundiick for the benefit ot Chumpa- 
run, Sarun and Tirhoot, and the survey for the construction of a 
navigation canal from Rajmahal on the Ganges to Calcutta. A 
loan of £120,000 was made to the East India Irrigation and 
Canal Company to enable it to prosecute certain works which 
would also give relief to the ;peoj)le in the distressed districts. 
The expenditure upon commumcations was Rs. 2,29,500. 

Provinces . — The following table shows the 
expenditure and receipts of canals for irrigation : — 
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acres, me lengtu oi tne JLastern Jumna i^anal IJU miles, and pi its raj bunas, opb miles, remained un- 
altered. The area irrigated was 182,r361 acres. The Doon Canals still consisted of five small canals in 
the Dehra Doon, and ten miles of rajbuhas. The Rohilkund Canals consist of the East Bygool water- 
courses, 108 miles in length ; the Kitcha Dliora group, 32 miles ; the Paha Canal, 13 miles ; and the K}das< 
Canal, into which w^ater had not been admitted. The total area irrigated was 30,274f acres, of which 
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19,761 were irrigated during the khitreef or autumn, and 10,513 
during the rubbee or spring crop. The canals in Bijnour district 
are the Nugeena and Nelitore, under the Collector of Bijnour. 
Tlie total area irrigated hy them waS 1,056 acres, — v'h., 1,002*5 
during the autumn, and 653,5 i|i the spring crop. 

Punjab . — Hi this Province, also, surveys for irrigation works 
were taken in hand. The work done on the Western Jumna 
Canal composed several projects for making drainage channels 
to relieve tlie country from floods, and tlie collection of iidbrina- 
tion with regard to a proposed alteration of the upper line of 
the canal where it runs through low gfound. Operations on 
the right bank of the Sutlej were commenced for the purpose 
of deciding|g)n improvement to be made cgii the Inundation Ca- 
nals, by which this portion of the country is intersected. A new 
canal was proposed for the irrigation of the lower j^art of the 
Baree Doab. With respect to the Sirhiiid Canal, for the irriga- 
tion of the country between the Sutlej, the Guggur, and Suru- 
sootti rivers, the position of the head of the canal at Boopur 
was decided on. Th^ channel was linbd out as far as the point 
where the Puttiala Branch will leave the main line. The sur- 
vey of the trial line for the Puttiala feeder was cairied on 
for a length of 80 miles. There were in the Province 1,147 
miles of made metalled roads and 1827 unmetalled, of wliicU 
18 and 49 miles respectively were completed during the year. 

Oiidh . — During 1867-68 a commencement was made towards 
the introduction of irrigation works. A staff of engineers sur- 
veyed the country- and prepared a project for canals Trom*tho 
Sarda river. The expenditure on communications from imperial 
funds amounted to lls. 3,93,800, of which Rs. 2,71,311 were de- 
voted to original Avorks and Rs. 1,22,849 to repairs. 

Central Provinces .- — Tlie superior qualifications of the Pen^jh 
and Wurdah valleys as fields for irrigation were recognised. Plans 
and estimates for works on these rivers were being prepared. 

British Burmah . — The Kyangheen embankment on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy river in the Myan ©ung District, and the 
raising of the Patasbiii embankment, were completed. The 
great embankment extending from Myan Oung down to Henza- 
dah, 57 miles, made rapid progress. The embankment works 
completed to the end of the previous year were maintained at a 
cost of Rs. 10,062. 

Berar . — In addition to operations on roads conducted by the 
Public Works Department, considerable sums were spent from 
Local Funds, and much improvement was effected on the village 
fair->veather roads. The Road Cess brought in an income of Rs. 
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71,048, and a sum of Rs. 93,156 was laid out by the civil authori- 
ties. The total expenditure in both Departments was Rs. 
3,37,756. A stone dam was thrown across the river Morna just 
above Akola, as a model for more works of the same kind, which 
can*^be turned to profit by irrigation. 

MysovM^ — The chief work /of the j^'ear was th6 re-cons truct- 
tioii of tlie Sriramadevara dam on. the Hemavutty river in the 
Hassan district. The great works in the Chituldroog division, 
that is the Mari Kaniwe, tlie Kumbar Kuttc, the Goonoor Kut- 
te, and the Kumbar Mardegcre projects, were only in an incipient 
state, but the prosperity of that part of Myvsoie is mainly depen- 
dent on the execution of these works The sum expended on 
original communicatipns was Rs. 3,09,792, and ojj^ repairs Rs. 
3,28,161, aggregating Rs. 6,37,953.. 

* Other Public Works. 

Tlie sum expended on Civil Buildings was £161,885 or 
£407,015 less than the grant. The details of Provinces, includ- 
ing original works and repairs, v^ere : — Madras £108,309 ; Bom- 
bay including Si^ecial Fund £329,653 and excluding Special 
Fund £266,441' ; Bengal 164,489 ; North-Western Provinces 
92,951; Punjab £43,847 ; Central Provinces £48,193; British 
Burmah £56,549 ; Oudh £41,306; Berar £1,964 ; Rajpoo tana 
£8,371; Central Jndia £14,971 and Coorg £1,206. A sum of 
£152,964 was spent upon original works of public improvement 
and £11,595 on repairs.. 

Forests., 

The Forest Department Avas reorganized under an Inspector- 
General in 1864. In some Provinces a considerable share in 
the management of the forests has been allotted to the civil offi- 
cers ; in others, the control is mainly vested in the officer of the 
Forest Department. Attempts to introduce a regular plan of 
operations in order to regulate the annual yield of the forests, 
in accordance with ,the amount produced either by natural re- 
production, or by cultivation, have been made in several Pro- 
vinces. Such a' plan of operations has been actually established 
and followed for the last 12 years in the Teak forests of British 
Burmah. For one division of the Oudh State Forests also, a regu- 
lar plan of operations has just been sanctioned for the next two 
years. In the Punjab, also, endeavours have been made to de- 
termine the annual yield Of several Forest Districts in accor- 
dance with the quantity of growing material, and the rate of re- 
production. In 1866, the expediency of introducing men who 
had undergone a special professional training, was recogni^- 
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e}d. Several practical Foresters from Scotland were sent for, and 
two Forest officers from Germany, who had served some time in 
the State Forests of Hanover and the Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt. Permission was also granted to forest officers on 
leave in Europe to study Forestry during their time of furlough. 
In February 1868 seven young.meii were selected in Eng- 
land, and sent to the Forest schools of the continent of Europe, 
to go through a course of professional training previous to being 
sent out to India. In 1869 the Department was opened to all 
Natives as well as Europeans who should prove their special 
fitness for its duties. The object is to* make the practice of 
rational forest management ultimately as generally understood 
by the Natives as that of agriculture and the breeding of cat- 
tie. “ • 

The following table gives the receipts and expenditure of the 
department for a series of years : — • 

^ Receipts. CliaigoS. Suri^lus. 

Rs. • Ks. Rs. 

1864- 65 Actuals ... 35,02,022, 18,62,401 16,39,561 

1865- 66 „ ... 3?»,63,382 21,36,387 14,26,995 

1866- 67 „ ... 30,44.183 20,61,145 9,93,0.38 

1867- 08 ,, ... *33,15,884 22,44,564 10,7l,.320 

1868 69 Regular Estimate 39,98,281 26,73,977 13,24,304 

Dr. Brandis, the Inspector General of Forests, reports that in 
those State Forest Departments of Europe which ^are organized 
in the most efficient manner, the average area of executive forest 
charges varies from 8 to 30 square miles. But the yield of the 
forests in India i^iust inqjrease considerably before tlia aim of 
executive charges can be reduced to this extent. In France, 
where Forestry has been carried out for more tlian half a cen- 
tury, the forest area is 1,088,966 hectares, equal to 2,722,000 
acres, or about 4,25.9 square miles. The gross receipts, includ- 
ing the produce of the extraordinary cuttings, and the contribu- 
tions of the communes and public institutions to cover the cost 
of the administration of their forests (£52,000,) are estimated 
for the current year at nearly 43 njillions of francs, or 
£1,720,000. This gives about 12s. Sd. per acre, if the contribu- 
tion of the communes is deducted. The charges, including 
extraordinary grants for the planting of barren hill sides 
and forest roads, are estimated at 13 millions of francs, or 
£520,000. Of this expenditure the establishment charges 
amount to £212,000. During the current year, 1869-70, the State 
forests in the Provinces under the Government of India, includ- 
ing those of Mysore and Berar, but excluding Madras and Bom- 
bay, are expected to yield a gross revenue of £305,000 against 
VoL. Xin., Parts 111. & IV. 2 Z 
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in outlay of £200,000, of which £75,000 will he expended on es- 
tablishments. When fully demarcated, the forests in these Pro- 
i^inces will probably equal in area the state and communal 
forests of France. Oompauing the forest revenues of both conn- 
briecii, the strength of the controlling establishments is propor- 
tionally larger in India than^. in France, but the revenue will 
grow. 


u CHAPTER XU. 

THE POST OFFICE AND THE TELEGRAPH 
Tlie Post Office- 

Lord Dalhousie appointed a Committee to enquire into the 
■working of the f^ostal department, tlie result of wiiich was a 
reduction of the rates on lcttei;s to half an anna or \d. per half 
tola for any distance. The reform w^as effected by Act XVII. 
of 1854. The impetus given to corresi^ondcnce by this reduc- 
tion is seen in the fact that, while the number of letters and 
newspapers received for delivery in 1853-54 w'as 19,()82,()7(h 
it rose to 04,235,357 or an increase of 330 per cent, in 1800-07, 
and to 07,978,305 or 356 per cent, in 1867-08. The progress of 
purely postal revenue is thus shewn : — 


’ t . , Percentage, 

1853-54 last complete year of former rates ... ... 126 

1855-56 first complete year ... ... ... ... 100 

18(54-65 tenth ditto ... ... ... ... 214 

18(55-66 eleventh ditto ... ... ... ... 222 

1806-67 twelfth ditto ... ... «... ... 230 

.18(50-67 ,, ditto (exclusive of Straits Settlements) ... 227 

1867-68 thirteenth ditto ... ... ... ... 237 


From the beginning of 1869-70 the weight of letter that may 
be sent for half an anna and upwards was doubled, so that India 
has the cheapest lettef post in the world. 

The most important events of 1867-68 were, a new postal 
contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, the enliance- 
ment of the postage on Oveidaud letters, the revision of the high- 
er grades of the Department and the establishment of local 
posts in Calcutta and Bombay. In Calcutta this latter ex- 
periment proved a failure. Sea-sorting on the Bombay and Suez 
line was introduced experimentally for one year. Weekly commu- 
nication with Burmah was established, and a monthly mail to the 
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Straits. The growing use of currency notes for remittances througli 
the Post Office led to the suggestion of compulsory registration 
on the English system, and of a charge of a double registration 
fee, on delivery, on all such covdrs containing money and 
other valuables dropped into tie letter 1)ox without rogistraffion. 
Official correspondence was treated almost as in England. 

Four hundred and sixtj^-seven post offices and 134 letter-boxes 
were opened during the} ear, cbietly in the lh)mbay circle. The 
total length in miles of postal lines was 3,J)8<S b}^ railway, 5,1 40| 
})y mail-cart and horse, 34,930 by runners and 5,013 by sea, or 
43,07 1 1 in all. Tiie abstract results of the correspondence returns 
are as follows : — 


Year. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

• 

Total. 

1860-07 (exclusive of 
Straits Settlements) 
1,8(37-08 ... 

58,001,102 

02,507,255 

1 

5,217,825 
f», 411,11^ 

• 

013,575 

1 051,420; 

430,7r.l) 

625,050 

05,172,312 

00,154,847 

luci’case 

3,60o,oo;i| 

103,285 


85,300; 

3,982,535 

Tneroase percentage 

0-22j 

• 3-70 

OiC 

lOSOj 

j 6T1 


These returns show the increase of the parcel traffic and 
tlio number of book-parcels, due to tlie removal of restrictions on 
the descriptions of articles sent by thi^ post. The rettirns Inay 
be still further analyzed : — 


Year. 

• 

Paid. 

Unpaid. 

Service. 

Register- 

ed. 

Total. 

186C-67 (cxcluaivo of Straits Settle- 
ment) 

1867-68 

Increase 

Decrease 

/Incroaao 

Percentages 

V, Decrease 

28,226,906 

34,995,281 

21, .553, 887 

22,321.703 

7,924,221 

3,983,830 

1,196,118 

1,266,441 

" — -• — 

68,901,162 

62,667,256 

0,768,375 

707,816 

• 

3,940,391 

70,293 

3,666,093 

23*97 

8 56 

49*72 

6*87 

6*22 


Seventeen per cent, of the correspondence was retained for re- 
issue, an increase due to the- creation of branch offices. There 
were 1,779,248 letters sent to the Dead Letter Office. Durirur the 

a z. 3 ^ 
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eleven months of 1866^67 there were 67,745 letters, papers, or 
parcels missent ; in 1867-68 there were 71,812. The increase in 
the gross value of stamps sold in 1867-68 as compared with 
18^6-67 (deducting the sales in the Straits Settlements,) was 
4*78 per cent. The gross valite of service stamps sold was Rs, 
3,18,169/ against Rs. 3,03,031: 

The District Post consists of lines of communication connect-^ 
ing the head quarters of each district with the interior police 
and revenue stations, and is maintained primarily for the pur^ 
pose of conveying official correspondence, the expense being 
met in some parts of the country from the proceeds of a special 
cess levied for the purpose, and in other places forming a charge 
on the general revenues, Originally, tliis post was managed by 
district officers or other local officials independently of the 
imperial post, but within tlie last few years its management 
was transferred in Bombay and the North-Western Provinces 
to the Post OflSce Bepartment, and experimental transfers were 
also made in Madras and Bengal. Of 5,070,693 covers sent to 
the district post for delivery 540,685 were undelivered. The 
number received from the district post was 3,129,661. 

Complaints ^ — The number of complaints increased to 2,186 
for 1867-68, or 14 per cent. The number of cases in winch 
punishment was inflicted on Post Office employes increas- 
ed from 87 in the previous year (equivalent to 98 for a year 
of ‘12 months) to 126, while the proportion of legal convictions 
obtained fell from 71 per cent, to 64 per cent. The number of 
robberies committed in feudatory territory fell from 36 in 1865-66 
to 26 in 1866-67, and to 19 in 1867-68, and in British territory, 
from 17 to 11. * 

The number of persons in permanent employ in the Post Office 
amounted to 21,280. 

The non-postal ^ranches of the Department consist of a 
bullock train in Bengal, connecting Darjeeling with the East In- 
dian Rail w'ay, ‘the military van dak in the Punjab, and the pas- 
senger service by mail-cart or parcel van on the various mail-cart 
lines. These branches yielded a net profit of j£2,212 against a 
defi.cit in the previous year, 

Vhe financial results of the Post Office continued to be satis- 
factory. The revenue from private correspondence showed a 
considerably larger increase than during either of the two pre- 
ceding years: — 
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* 

1866-67. 
Estimate 12 
months, exclu- 
sive of Straits 
Settlements., 
m 

1867-68. 

Percent- 

age. 

m 

Receipts, including official post- 

Es.* A. P. 

Es. A. f. 

Decrease. 

age 

65,01,003 6 5 

60,81,447 0 6 

6*40 

Do., excluding official post- 
age and' sale proceeds of service 
stamps 

36,11,246 6 10 

37,74,607 4 6 

Increase. 

4-52 

Disbursements 

48,75,067 11 lO 

47,64,940 6 5 

Increase. 

8-68 

Net Revenue, including official 
postage and sale proceeds of 
service stamps 

21,25,935 10 7 

•13,29,506 10 1 

Decrease. 

37*46 

Net deficit if official postage and 
sale proceeds of service stamps, 
&c., be excluded 

7,63,822 6 0 

9,80,333 1»11 

■ 

Increase. 

28*34 


t 

Revenue from pri- 
vate correspon- 
dence. 

Increase over pre- 
vious year. 

• 

Es. 

Es. 

1865-66 

35,59,268 

1,42,689 

1866-67 for 12 months, including the 
Straits Settlements 

36,71,578 

1,12,310 

• 

Excluding the Straits Settlements 

36,11,245 


1867-68 

• 

j 37,74,607 

1,63,362 


There are items of free service rendered to the Post Office 
•which have never been noticed in the accounts. The chief of 


these are : — 

Railway free Service 
Steam Services 
Discount on sale of Stamps 
Englisli Stores 

Printing in Bengal and Madras (say) 


... Es. 2,00,000 

• ... „ 7,12,332 

... „ 1,24.805 

... „ 31,680 

... „ 40,000 


Total ... ... ... Es. 11,08,817 

Taking all these items into account, and allowing for a prospec- 
tive increase of expenditure, the Director General thinks it 
may be safely stated that the Post Office will continue to show 
a considerable surplus of receipts, Notwithstanding the large 
reduction in the amount of official postage brpi(ght 
ther^ M 
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deductions above mentioned to Rs. 2,20,689. The official 
postage revenue is considerably understated, owing to the 
temporary cxcKisiou from account of the official correspon- 
dej;icc passing within the limits of 'the same district, and not 
addressed to or sent 'by a privileged office. The inclusion of 
this itenl^would have raised the surplus to a^bout £140,000. 

Tke Telegraph. 

In the five years ending 18G8 the efficiency of the Telegraph 
Department was greatly increased. It shoidd be remembeied 
that from Calcutta to «ilen arcs if is as far as from London to Edin- 
burgh ; that from Bombay to Kurracliee is farther than from Paris 
to Wa.rsJiw ; that from Kurracliee to Calcutta is farther than frorn 
London to Coustantihople ; and a telegram from Galle to Pesha- 
wiir is actually transmitted over a distance equivalent to one- 
cightli of the circumference of our Globe. 

On 31st l)eccjv])er 1803 the length of lines was 11,850 miles.. 

On the 1st of Decpmbdr 1868 it was 13,875 §. There were 

lOjOoOf miles on Hamilton’s yvliole, f, 4-, and Persian pattern. 

Standards, 2204 on stone 2 )illars, 184|- on brick pillars, 2,577 1 

on Avoodeii supports, and 242 on G. 1. R Railway supports. Of 

the mileage tlicre were — 

2 miles, 1^ Fgs. with 12 wires. 

4 . ^ <) 

^ )} >> 

1 < 9 ,, 3 ,, ,, 0 ,, 

5 ,, 5 ,, ,, 5 

„ 4 „ 4 ,, 

4,935 „ 3 „ „ 2 ,, 

7,793 „ OJ „ „ 1 wire. 

Wherever new trunk roads or railways have been opened, or are 
about to be opened, or extended, the telegraph lines have been 
shifted or will be shifted on to them. 

From 1st January 1800 the Govermnent of India carried 
out a reorganization of tlie Department devised by Colonel 
Robinson, li. E., the Director General. Salaries have been 
raised, establishments increased, checks instituted, signalling im-. 
proved, stamps introduced, the system of accounts improved 
and cliarges reduced since that date. On 3()tli April 1808. 
the separation of construction from maintenance and working 
was e&cted. As a further means for improving the know-. 
ledge of the Department in modern telegraphy, four of the 
most intelligent of the adip ini strati ve staff are sent home annual-, 
ly to study in the best practical and theoretical school. Arrange- 
ments have been made for instructing European soldiers in prac- 
telegraphy, and sappers and miners in practical construe-^ 
^0 that, in the event of a campaign, it may always be pos^ 
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Rible to provide soldier signallers for field Telegraphs, if such 
be required. 

On 1st October 18G8, a new tariff of one rupee for ten words 
for all India was introduced. This has been supplemented 
stamps, and the payment on *India,n ^J'elegrams is now the 
cheapest and simplest iri the \\^orld. From the Ist^Taniiary 
1869, the Ceylon lines came under tlie Government of India, the 
result of which was a reduction in the tariff. Messages were sent 
to and from India and Ceylon. administrativ’'e result of 

these improvements is, tlial there a, re now sp few resignations and 
so many applications for employment and re-employment, tliat 
there is not only no difficulty in obtaining Signallers, but the 
Department is able to select, and can now afford to reject, all 
but superior lads. 

The following table shews the number of Messages sent in tlie 
twelve months ending October 1868, and the percentage of 
errors iirthe Indian and Tndo •Eiiro])ca'»i Messages, as discovered 
by actual examination of all messages; in 'the Complaint ami 
Check Office : — 


' Telegraph Messages 

Total number of 
Messages trans- 
mitted. 

Number of Er- 
rors. 

Percentage of 
Errors. 

Trivial. 

Serious. 

Total. 

Trivial. 

1 

Total. 


Indian 

30,404 

290 

34 

330 

'97 

'11 

1'08 


liido -European 

2,000 

04 

7 

71 

319 

•34 

3 53 


Indian ... / 

20,039 

209 

31 

300 

'92 

*10 

1^02 


Indo-European 

2,215 

01 

11 

72 

2 '75 

'49 

3 24 

Tart 

Indian ’ 

’J8,600 

319 

30 

349 1 1 1 

*11 

J'22 


Indo-European 

2,700 

93 

5 

981 3 '44 

•18 3'62 


Indian 

34,301 

254 

29 

283 

'74 

•08 

'82 

1 CD. ,, 

Indo-European 

3,282 

90 

3 

99 

2 '92 

'09 

3 01 


Indian 

31,421 

315 

54 

309 

1* 

•17 

1T7 

iLVLilfX UU 1 ^ > > • 

Indo-European 

3,047 

02 

14 

70 

2 03 

•40 

2 49 


Indian 

31,042 

279 

• 42 

321 

•89 

•13 

r02 

April ,, ... 

Ind 0 . European 

2,357 

08 

13 

81 

2 '88 

•55 

3 '43 

' 

Indian 

31,488 

318 

38 

356' 1* 

•12 

M2 

a ••• ■ 

Indo-European 

3,495 

109 

23 

132,3*11 

'05 

3 '76 


Indian 

20,493 

32 

44 

36511 ‘21 

•10 

1'37 


Indo-European 

2,422 

73 

25 

981 3 1 

103 

313 

T„1« ! 

Indian 

20,739 

248 

33 

281 

•92 

•12 

1*04 

uuiy ,, ... j 

Indo-European 

2,045 

73 

12 

85 3 *56 

•58 

4*14 


Indian 

24,803 

229 

34 

203 

'92 

•13 

1*05 

AUg. „ ... j 

Indo-European 

2,096 

04 

14 

78,3 05 

•66 

3 '71 


1 Indian 

28,712 

295 

! 57 

352 1 02 

•19 

1*21 


j Indo-European 

2,172 

66 

13 

79 

3 OS 

•69 

3:62 


i Indian 

33,012 

i 228 

37 

265 

'69 

•11 

'80 


( Indo-European 

2,220 

[ 59 

10 

69 

2(55 

'45 

310 




m 


The Arntij, 

In 18C7-G8 the value of Service messages was £17,870 and of 
Private messages £95,744, or £113,614 in all. The revenue in 
1860-61 was only £62,520 so that it has nearly doubled in eight 
year’s. The capital sum spent on the construction and mainten- 
ance of Indian Telegraphs frorA 1851-52 to 1866-67 inclusive^ 
was £],()8 1,676 and the net ‘Joss on working in that period was 
£502,962. Since 1865-66 there has been a small profit. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE MILITARY, MARINE AND MEDICAL 
ESTABLISHMENTS, 

'Strength and Cost, of the Army. 

The nominal strength of the Army in India in 1867, includ- 
ing effectives, non-effectives and the depots in England, was 
190,000, of whom 64,000 were British and 126,000 Native 
troops. The real effective strength in India, as reported on by 
the three Sanitary Commissioners of the Governments of India^ 
Madras and Bombay, was 171,991 of whom 56,942 were British 
and 114,949 were Native troops, as follows : — 


* v 

Government 
of India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

British Troops ... 

3^603 

10,928 

11,411 

Native Troops 




Regular 

4.5,500 

29,650 

26,452 

1 

Irregular y or Central India Horse & 

4,212 

••• 


Punjab Frontier Force 

9,135| 



Total in 1867 

93,450 

40,578^ 

37,863 


In the year before the Mutiny, 1B56-57, the nominal strength 
of the British troops was 45,000 and of the Native force 
25^115, 



Co%i Since the Mutiny. 
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The whole cost of the Army in India, English and Native, 
is about sixteen millions sterling a year, or a third of the revenue. 
Of this 12| is spent in India and 3J,in England. The cost since 
the year before the Mutiny has been :-t-- 


Year. 

In India. 

In England.* 

Total. 

1836-57 

10,858,903 



1857-58 

14.,740,737 

• 


1858-59 

21,000 ,000 

3,750,000 

24,750,000 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

• 

3,750,J)00 

24,659,000 

18G0-G1 

15,838,980 

,2,750,000 

18,588,980 

1861-62 

13,681,900 

2,539,802 

16,221,702 

18G2-G3 

12,764,325 

2,144,737 

14,909,062 

1863-61- 

12,697,069 

2,075,935 

14,773,004 

1864-05 

• 

13,494,467 

2,292,683 

15,787,160 

1865-66 

14,360,338 

2,432,968 

16,793,306 

1866-67t 

. 12,440,383 

3,385,408 

15,825,791 

• 

1867-68 

12,603,467 

3,499,828 

16,103,295 

1868-69 

Estimate. 

12,990,288 

3,29,3,905 

16,284,193 

1869-70 

12,850,000 




Themilitary expenditure is likely to goon increasing every year 
owing to the gradually growing proportion of the higher grades of 
Indian officers and cost of the Staff Corps., The cost of the English 
and Native Armies in India in 1867-68 was thus divided : — 

* CJp to 1861-62 in round numbers. t Eleven months. 

VoL. XIII , Parts III. & IV. 3 A 
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TIiQ Army, 



Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


fuffectim Services. — 1. 

r 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Army and Garrison Statf 

242, 2d2 

123,893 

130,347 


Administratix^e {staff 

10-2,280 

5M15 

49,900 


Ucgimental Pay and Allowances 

3,761,439 

1,535,797 

1, .380, 308 
473,118 


Commissariat 

1,216,343 

469,729 


Stud and liemount ... 

178,395 

61,190 

20,171 


Clothing 

40,764 

30,985 

29,621 


Barrack 

222,127 

60,327 

87,850 


Martial Law ... ‘ ••• 

19,464 

14,931 

9,649 


Medical... 

221,151 

113„576 

106,720 


Ordnance 

254,719 

12,779 

116,050 

198,605 


Ecclesiastical ... <1 .•• 

4,719 

4,997 


Education 

26,8.58 

2,845 

11,818 


Sea Transport 

70,787 

.57,686 

32,718 


Miscellaneoua 

125,018 

165,063 

121,837 


V oluiitcer Corps 

1,829 

1,997 

613 


Non-Effective Services^. — II. 
Rewards 

10,898 

4,702 

1,963 


Retired Officers 

7.024 

8,818 

1,8.36 


Pensions to Officers 

214,898 

259,874 

110,657 


Pensions to Widows and Orphans 

4,039 

' 3,274 

2,525 


Civil Pensions and Gratuities ... 

7,748 

; 5,502 

6,454 


Total Army charges in India 

, 6,749,828 

.3,072,872 

2,780,767 

12,60.3,467 


Health of the Army. 

If we start from 1 8G0 we find, from the data of eight years, 
that gradual and solid improvement has taken place, notwith- 
standing the frequency and the increasing ferocity of cholera 
epidemics before which man has liitherto proved powerless. 
Taking the statistics only from 1860 to 1865 inclusive, Dr. Lo- 
gan, the Director General of the Army Mtdical Department, re- 
marks upon the progressive amelioration in the health of the 
English garrison of India. In that period the Army fluctuated 
from 67,000 to 07,000. but 63,000 may l)e taken as its mean. 
The admissions to Ijospital fell in the six years from 124,000 
to 94,000. The number of men constantly non-effective from 
sickness, fell from 71 to 59 per thousand. Tlie number of deaths, 
fell from 35 to ^28 per thousand of mean strength. These facts 
will be found to be more than borne out by the following table 
to the close of 1867. A mortality of 28 per 1000 is still too high, 
but what a vast improvement on the facts revealed by Lord 
Herbert’s Commission. Sir Ranald Martin has declared that the 
mortality among the white troops in India might yet be dimi- 
nished to\ten per thousand. But no one will share his expecta- 
tion, who has observed that, so far from mastering such epide- 
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mics as cholera, medical observers lament that the mortality 
from such causes is increasing under modern treatment. Nor 
in these calculations is any allowance made for the larger num- 
ber now invalided, not indeed for » discharge from the service 
but for change of climate. W^iercas formerly a sickly man ^^as 
allowed to remain in India tilUhe died, lie is now shipped to 
England where be once more becomes etfective. We liave com- 
piled the following table from the successive Sanitary Reports. 
The rates are per thousand ; — 


Year. 

Strength. 

Bengal. 

• 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

• 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

• 

Total 

Deaths. 

I860 ... 



07,882 

.84. 

36-77 


20-1 

66-9 


18(31 

72,701 

82 

45 03 


21.3 

6.3 -7 


1862 1 

71,060 

76 

‘^8-11 

• 

25-5 

62-8 


1863 ... ...| 

64.002 

69 

25-08 

60-3 

33-8 

67-7 

17*4 

1864 i 

63,284 

62 

21 TO 

r»o-3 

15-9 

66-7 

18-6 

1865 ... ...I 

64,405 

60 

24-24 

56-4 

35-1 

64-3 

' 21-4 

1866 ... 

50,041 

58 

20-11 

50-5 

12-7 

68-1 

21-9 

1867 

56,942 

53 

1 

30-95 

58-7 

19-3 

60-4 

18-12 

Mean of 8 years ... 

68,002 

68 

28-01 

60-6 

21-6 

63-7 

19-7 


Whether we Idok at sickness or mortality, Bengal is the 
worst of the three old Presidencies, having an average of 68 
daily sick and 2S’9l deatliKS per thousand against 60*6 and 21'6 
in Bombay and 63*7 a,pd 19*7 in Madras respectively. If we look 
at sickness alone Bombay is slightly the healthiest, but 
if we consider mortality, Madras vindicates its position as 
the healthiest of the Presulencies for troops. A mean mor- 
tality of 19^ per thousand, against 21 J in Bombay and nearly 
29 in Bengal; is remarkable; The causes of the greater heal- 
tbiness of both Madras and Bombay are doubtless tbeir expo- 
sure to the influences of the sea and the monsoons, and the 
comparative abse nee of that cholera which is endemic in the val- 
ley of the Ganges. But the hygienic progress is almost entirely 
confined to the worst Presidency, Bengal ; it is less in Bombay 
and it would seem to have been non-existont in Madras. 

The English Army under the dovernment of India. 

The Army was thus distributed on 28th June 1867, when it 
was 34,665 strong: — 


3 A a 
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Aptilleey. 

Statinh* 

1 

oo 

Infanthy. 

Station. 

Strength. 

Ki 








A. Horso Brigade A. Eat. 

Meerut 

136 

^••3rd Regiment, Ist Bat. 

Meerut 

709 

IV 4 » 

Mean Meer . . 


6th 

„ 1st „ 

Fcioaeporo ... 

688 

^ 0. „ 

Lucknuw 

125 

7th 

„ l«t „ 

Saugor 

478 

1). „ 

Meerut 

129 



N owgong 

200 

K. „ 

Umballa 

134 

11th 


Fyjsabad 

770 

0. Homo Brigade if. „ 

Boujire.s 

120 

I2th 

j. -?'d „ 

Heetaporo 

427 

F. Horse Brigade A. „ 

Umballa 

124 



llac Hatcilly 

39Q 

B. ,» 

ISealkoto 

118 

19th 

„ 1st „ 

^ow.‘^hera ... 

783 

c. ,» 

Morar 

116 

23rd 

„ 1st ,, 

Jubbulpore ... 

49U 

I). „ 

llawul Pindco 

122 



Nagodo 

214 

lii< yj 

Peshawur 

123 

27th 


Dum-Dum .. 

455 

. •• 

Poshawur 

111 



Jlarrackpore ,. 

lo7 

Stli Brigade B. Battery 

Lucknow 

144 


ft 

Berhainporo... 

128 


Fyzitjnul 

146 

35th 


Mooltau 

667 

B. „ 

Seuiulioro 

146 



Dora I, Khan 

191 

11th Brigade 1>. „ 

Agra 

122 

3Gth 

j. 

Moradiibad ... 

306 

’* 

Morar 

lf9 


rt 

Sbabjehau- 


F, „ 

liareillv 

122 



pure 

465 

(■i. ,, 

IJawnpnre 

118 

37th 


Haroiily 

6^1 

16th Brigade A. Battery 

1 1 asiaroebaugh 

115 

38th 


Sealkoto 

779 

«. „ 

tiocrut 

118 



Govindghur 

73 


Jlarriickporc. . 

146 



I'ort Lahore. . 

110 

S- » 

Uiu rackpore . . 

127 

41st 


A gra 

797 

E. ,, 

Saugor * . . 

131 

• 42ii(l 


Pchhawur ... 

602 

F. „ 

Dinaporo 

134 

46rh 


lAicknuw 

803 

o. 

iJubbulporo .. 

116 

66th 


Lucknow 

883 

19th Brigade A. Battery 

Feroz.epore .. 

140 

58th 

»» 

Darjeeling .. 

479 

B. 

Kuwul Pindco 

124 


ri 

' oiiaros 

316 

0. „ 

Meerut 

125 

77lh 


Vesba-wur ... 

601 

IX „ 

Mdoltau 

134 


p 

Attock 

109 

E. 

Peshawur 

114 



Hoo»koo 

300 

F. „ 

Mean Moor ,, 

124 

79th 


Delhi 

200 

G. 

Jullundur .. 

139 


jj t 

.’ullundur ... 

653 

22iid Brigade A. Battery 

Allahabad 

127 

82nd 


l‘billou\* 

72 

B. „ 

Jhansl 

105 


9$ 

Kan gra 

67 

3. „ 

r.ucknow 

67 


, 

Hawul Pindee 

420 

. « 4. 

rc.shawur ... 

56 

88th 

rr 

Murreo Hills 

39:ii 

6. 

Morar 

63 


,, ‘ 

Subathoo 

788 

'«• » 

Fort Lahore .. 

64 

90th 

ft 

Hasjureebaugh 

701 

7. 

Agra 

65 

9lHt 

99 

Jhan.si 

480 

24th Brigade 1. Battery 

Mooitap 

69 

93rd 

U 

Scepree 

149 

3. 

Meaii Moer .. 

63 


*9 

Umballa 

648 

3. 

Meerut 

t52 

04th 

99 

( awnpt re 

620 

4. 

Allahabad .. 

65 

lOl.-t 

99 f. 

Futteeghur .. 

297 

. 6. „ 

M orar 

61 


9 9 



6. 

(loviiidglmr . . 

63 

103rd 

99 •• 

Morar 

514 

> 25lhBiigado 1. ,, 

Saugor 

68 


99 

Hort Gwalior 

220 

2. „ 

Delhi 

63 

104th 

99 

Dugshaio 

802 

3. 

Fort William 

62 

105th 

99 

Dinaporo 

764 

4 

Attock 

67 

K'Oth 

M •• 

Mean Mecr.. 

796 

6. 

Darjeeling . 

66 

107th 

>ff 

Allahabad 

774 

Sappers and Miperg 

BuorECu 

44 

i 2nd Bat Rifle Brigade 

Fort William 

662 




3rd 

ft tf 

Rawul Pindco 

666 






Muirco Hills 

256 

Cax^alry. 



Convalescent Dopot.s. 








Darjeeling .v 

117 






Parisnath 

33 

2nd Dragoon G\iarda 

Muttm 

402, 



Nyueo Tal ... 

347 

6th Batteers 

Lucknow 

44t) 



Landotir 

208 

7th Dragopn Guards . , 

• eunres 

207 



Kusspwlio ,. 

346 

' 1 

$f 

Cawnporo . . 

130 



Dhurmsala . , 

110 

7th Hussars 

Sealkote 

4^)6 



Nundcoto, Ac, 

1 fifl 

19th Hussain 

-Meerut 

879 



Family Camps 

r Oo 

20th Hussars 

Campbollpore j 

300 



Murree 

281 


Sydun Kolee.. 

109 

Presidency Depot. 



pi^st Busisars 

VJniballa .. 1 

i 

393 



Chinsurah . . 

31 
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As during November and December 18G7 upwards of GOOO men 
were withdrawn for t)ie Abyssinian expedition. Dr. Bryden founds 
Jiis vital statistics for 18G7 on the average strength of 10 months, 
or 34,603. 

The average number daily* under * treatment was 1,803, 
the daily proportion per 1,000 having been 53. Tiiis ratio 
fluctuated between a minimum of 4G7 in December, and 
a maximum of Gl*8 in September. The total admissions 
into hospital amounted to 48,870 or a ratio of 1,412 per 
1,000. In October the rate of admissions was at its maxi- 
mum or 1G9 per 1,000 ; in February at its minimum of 86 
per 1,000, These results are more favourable than any in 
the previous eight years. From 1859 to 1867 the average 
number out of every 1,()00 British soldiers who were sick daily 
had fallen from 90 to 58. In 1807 it was only 5J1. In the 
same way the number admitted per 1,000 had fallen gradu- 
ally and steadily from 2,228* to 1,50,1. In *1867 it was only 
1,412. Taken merely with reference to the amount of sick- 
ness, the returns of the year are Very faVourable and satisfactory. 
But viewed in relation to mortality the result is very different. 
During 1806 the death rate was^onl}’' 20T1 per 1,000 — the* most 
favourable ratio attained. Between 1859 and 180G it had varied 
from 45*93 in 1801 to 20*11 in 1866. In 1807 the deaths were 
in the proportion of 30* J 5 per 1,000 — a greater loss of life 
than has occurred in any year since 1801. This high death 
rate was due, just as it was in 1801, to a wide-spread and viru- 
lent epidemic of ch'olera over Northern India owing to the great 
Hurd war Fair. Of 1,071 deaths 479 were due to cliolera ; or out 
of the total death rate of 30*95 per thousand 13 '84 was due to this 
cause. In 1806 the dpalh rate from tliis disease was only 1*37 ; 
on the other hand in 1801 the deaths were 23*73, and in the 
epidemic of 1850, which attracted comparatively little attention, 
cholera was fatal to no less than 33*05 per 1,000. 

The following table shews in detail the causes of death and 
inv8|,liding : — * 
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4ir 


Causes of Death and Invaliding^ 
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Influence of Age, Marriage and Temperance. — Of married 
men S2 per cent, of the total were under 80 years of age^ and 
08 per cent, exceeded 30 ; of unmarried men 72 per cent, of the 
t^tal were under 30 years of age, and 28 per cent, above 30. 
Irrespective of tlie fact of nfen being married or unmarried 
the death rate (exclusive of cholera) ’was as follows : — 

25,790 men below 30, gave 318 deaths = 12*33 per 1,000 
10,857 men above 30, gave 285 deaths =20 '25 per 1,000 

This statement cannot be viewed apart from the fact of two- 
tliirds of the marrie(| class belonging to tlie later group, and the 
same proioortion of the unmarried to the first group. As might 
have been expected the ratio of mortality is higher for the mar- 
ried than for the unmarried class, although the difference is less 
than might have been anticipated from the contrast in the ages 
of the two grou])S. 

3,012 Married men gave 110 deaUit?=-30 52 per 1,000 inclusive of cholera deaths. 

,, ,, „ , or 5H dcath8f="lB ‘2« per 1,000 oxcluHi VO of cholera deaths. 

30,832 Unmarried men gave 8(>f* deaths^ -28300 per 1,000 inclusive of cholera deaths. 

,, ,, „ or 498 death8==16'10 per IjOnO exclusive of cholera deaths. 

The admission rate of 87 08 per cent, in the case of the married 
against 13ST8 in the case of unmarried, is affected by the item 
of venereal alone to the extent of 16 ’oO per cent. And the same 
cause determines a great diminution in hospital residence in the 
case of the inairied men. During 1867, on the average, each 
unmaried man s])ent eighteen days in Hospital, while the mar- 
ried men spent each nine days only. As to Temperance, of 
81,51,536 reported on 617 were abstainers, 29,293 temiierato and 
1,596 ill temperate. Of the first 2 7 per ceirt. were sick and 2*3 
died ; of the second 4 *7 were sick and 2*9 died ; of the third 5*4 
were sick and 3‘8 died. According to the effect on discipline 
and character the results were as follow 



Strength 

leases pu- 
nished by 
Couua.uid 
iug OMicer. 

Cases tried 
by Court 

M irtiul. 

Character. 

Good. 

Indif- 

ferent. 

Bad. 

Total. 

Total Abstainers 

<il7 

54. 

4 

636 

9 


647 

Temperate 

29,r93j 

16,790 

l,09i> 

26,925! 

1,830 

1 548 

29,293 

Intemperate 

1,593 

4 782 

894 

226 

723 

648 

1,596 


Different meanings attach to the Avords temperate and intem- 
perate ; not uiifrequently it is to be feared the soldier Avho drinks 
in secret and whose character may to all outward appearance be 
good, is the man who suffers most in health by the intemperate 
use of intoxicating liquors. 

Women and Children . — Among women out of an average 
strength of 3,008, there were 4,088 admissions, and of these 139 
died, the ratios being respectively 135 ’90 and 46 •21. The ratio 
of admissions does not represent the total sickness, as many 
trifling cases are treated in quarters. In 1866, the dfsath-rate 
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The Native Army under the Govermmnt of India. 

amoDg women was ouiy zo'4?o per but in no previous year 

had it been less than 42, During the four years ending 1853- 
54, the average was 44-5 and during the four years ending 
with 1863, it was 49*6. High, therefore, as" was Jhe 
death-rate in 18G7, it is rather under the average. Of the 
total mortality of ‘46*21, the proportion due to cj^olora was , 
19*28. Among children the ratios of admissions and deaths 
were both very liigh. The former amounted to 9G9, and 
the latter to 1()4*9 per 1,000. In 18G5, tlie ratios were 757 and 
83*15. In 18GG, they were 804 and 75*11. Here again cholera 
contributed laigely to the mortality, 94 children liaving died 
of that disease during the year. 

The Native Army under the Government of India 
The strength of the regular Native Army actually present 
throughout the year, was 39,114. The average strengh of the 
year ?s taken at 45,500. 'Fhc vital statistics are not so reliable 
for purposes of comparison as those of the Jhjglisli Army from 
two causes. Sepoys obtafn feave to visit their homes on account 
of ill-health, this* leave re] nelson ting invaliding. The num- 
l.)er was 955 in 18G7. Aud certain outposts and detachments, 
which are included in the strength, furnish no records of sick- 
ness. The death-rate was lG‘77*per 3,000 or slightly higher than 
it was in 18G4, but less than that shewn in any other of the six 
years previous. Taking the men who were present with their 
'Regiments the average number of daily sick was 3 834, or 46 
per 1,000. The maximum sick-rate was in October wlien it 
amounted to 71, .and the .minimum in May when it u^s 37* per 
1,000. Tho Native soldiers enjoyed remarkable immunity from 
cholera during 1867 as in former years. Tlie liouses in wliich 
Jjative soldiei's live are indiscriminately termed “ huts,” but/it 
appears that three-f<furths of the lines, now in use in this Pre- 
sidency, really consist of barracks large enough to contain a sub- 
division or section of a company in each. The above figures refer 
to the Regular Native Army oiil)^ The death rate of the Cen- 
tral India Irregular Force, 4836 full streijgth, was 8*92, and the 
daily sick rate of the average strength of 4212 w^as tk56. The 
death rate of the Punjab Frontier Force, 12,000 full strength, 
was 15*50 and the daily sick rate of the average strength of 
9,135 was 3*64. 

The English Army in Madras- 

The names and stations of regiments and batteries are bot given. 
The strength of the English force, in stations, was 10,928. The 
strength of the British troops exclusively was 30,793. v? ratio 
per thousand of the former streiigtli was deaths 18*13, constantly 
sick 60 45, admissions to Hospital 3358*2. The ratios per mille 
of ^ength afforded by these figures upon an .approximate mean 
^Imigth of 10,843 arc, deaths 20*84 and invaliding 62*71 

VoL. XTIL, PAUts III. & IV. S u 



Refurn ^eichg (he (p //. j/, ^ British Troops ierving in the Madras PreMdenCf/ by Deaths an d Invaliding during the year 1^7. 
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Thi EnglUh Army in Madras. 


A 

Invalided per 1,000 oi'Strength. 

Total. 

C>©4fibiH«0^000©0©©^00©000©©0000©C>OQ©‘o«N©OCfc 

For discharge 
from the 
■Csrvice. 

.■& ,p : if,- :8 :^«8 j :«g ; :„8 .§ 

oooobobb ‘ *© ©^ • *b® *© ‘bb© * '©b * “b 'bb ‘b 

For change 
of climate. 

p'f'^tnw© ;© (H*S oii^Me<smp^3 ; :p§©S 

b©'i^b«-<co 'eoobb 'bbbbbbbbbbb * ‘bob© 'bbbbiHbbb 

•popH'^AUi 

1^’^oX 

©IS«^©^rH^»OeO«f-»b.er>r-lgMeO«ft©r-l©iHpi^'«MrHr-('ffFH»-(.-l©iMN»Or-lffl 

Invalided 
for dis- 
charge 
from the 
Service. 

Total. 

eoviN«xipHe%r<4>A ; ; ;f-< ;i-» :0 : ;»H ; :erirH ; 

"S ~ 
i?58 

fl 

o es 

a -g 

•2 

rt '«3 
1 ^ 

<O«SijH0OW»^ ;FjtiO«OCO 
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Ophthalmia 

Dysenteria Acuta... 

Do. Chronica 

Diarrhoea 

Fehria Intermitteng **’ 

Rheumatismua ... " 

Myopia 

Syp^iW? -!! 

Cachexia Syphiloides 

Strictura Urethra 

Lepra 

Anaemia 

Anasarca ... 

Lumbago .. 

Phthisis Pulmonalis **' 

Hsemoptysis ... 

Scrofula ... 

Paralysis ... 

Cephalaea ... 

Otitis ... **] 

Dysecoea ... ][ 

Menigitis 

Delirium Tremens 

Demeiltia 

If onamania . . 

Amentia 

Apoplexia 

Epilepsia 

Bysteria 

Neuralgia 

Chorea 

Carditis 

Amaurosis 

Morbus Val. Cordis 
Hypertrophia Cordis 
Degeneratio Cordis 

Aneurisma Cordis 

Deaths per 
1,000 to 
Strength. 
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The Xatlve Army in Madras. 


The number of invalids was 114 passed for dj'mhxTge, and 476 
. for change of climate, or 680. 

Officers . — There were 400 officers serving with the British 
Troops. Of tliese 628 were admitted and 8 died or 1320 and 20 
per 1,000 respectively. ' « 

Womciii^and Children . — Of 1369 women there were 1118 ad- 
missions and 18 deaths or 816*6 and 131 per 1,000. In all 
India, the average mortality tor the five years from 1860 to 1864 
inclusive, is 40*43 per millc living, while soldiers for the same 
period died at itie rate of 28*40 per mille. The health of child- 
ren also w^as much better in 1867 than before, the admissions 
having fallen from 703*3 per mille to 671*7, and the deaths 
from 79*4 to 45*6, o reduction of no less than 33*8 in every 
thousand. Madras was remarkably free from cholera in 1867. 

The Native Anny in Madras. 

The average strcngtli of the Native Army, excluding the 
troops serving under the* Government of India and in Bombaj'^, 
was 29,660. The admis^i^jons were 22,243, the daily average 
number of sick 874*1 and the' deaths 280, or per thousand 
730*19 admissions, 29*48 daily sick and 13*69 deaths. These 
rates compared favourably with Hiose of the previous year. In- 
termittent fever caused tlie greatest number of deaths in 1867, 
per mille of strength. Diarrhma, cholera and respiratory 
discaKses ranked next in absolute destructiveness, accounting, 
each for somewhat less than | per millp of strength. Tubercxi- 
lar ‘diseases, remittent fever and dysentery destroyed each 
about 0*10 per mille, In the following table tlic health statis- 
tics of the Madras Army during 1867 are compared witli those of 
the other Presidencies. The strength'' of tlic Bengal and Bom- 
bay Armies is obtained from the monthly Medical Returns : — 




Bate per mille of 

Strength. 

Presidencies. 

Strength. 

<• 

1 

Admis- 

sions. 

1 

j Daily 
Sick. 

Deaths 
in Hospi- 
tal. 

^||dras ... 

■ 

29,600 

750 

j 29 

8 1867. 

Ucngal ... 


1,579 

44 

1 . S Septennial period 

1 1800-1866. 

Bombs-y... ...j 

24,424 

1,108 

37* 

74 jl867. 


, Jprmn tins comparison it appears that the Madras Native 
Aroiy enjoyed a rate both of sickness and mortality (luring 1867 
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The Engluh Arm^j in Bombay. 

lower than the average of Bengal. Its rate of sickness is lower 
than that of Bombay ; and the death-rate very slightly higher. 

The English Army in Bombay. 

The mean strength of the English A«i'iny in Bombay during 1867 
was 11,411 on which the vitaj statistics are based. The nilSi- 
ber of admissions was 16,186, of daily sick 670 and of deaths 221, 
or per thousand 1418*5, 58*7 and ]9‘3 respectively^ The in- 
validing amounted to 60*6 per thousand. Tlie death rate was 
nearly double that of 1866 ; cholera contributed 5 per mille to 
the rate of mortality ; liver and bowel diseases contributed 11 
per cent, to, and, with fever, were the cfiuso of more tlian one- 
tliird of, the total sickness. There was a great increase of ad- 
missions to hospital owing to the effect^ of drunkenness. A 
large amount of bounty moimy was distributed towards the end 
of the year, and it is notable that, against 158 admissions to 
Hospital owing to intemperance during the three earlier quar- 
ters of the year taken together, there^wero li28 admissions from 
the same cause in the last quarter alone. Venereal disease 
paused upwards of 15 per cent, of the frotal sickness. 

Mavriaeje . — Of 11,264 rank and file only 891 were married. 
Of 200 staff sergeants 119 were married, and of 578 sergeants, 
258 were married. * * 


The following shows the sickness and mortality from various 
diseases : — 


• 

DlijEASfc. 

« 

Admissions. 

m 

o 

Per mille of 
strength. 

Patio of each 
to all per 
• cent.* 

A dmis- 
sions. 

Deaths. 

A d mis- 
sions. 

.4.* 

e3 

a 

Cliolerar ... 

76 

57 

67 

5-0 

0-7 

0-5 

Small-pox 

3 


0-3- 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Measles ... 

3 


0-3 

0-0 

O'O 

0-0 

Dysentery 

286 

15 

25 1 

1-3 

2 5 

0-1 

Diarrlicea 

866 

14 

• 75-9 

1-2 

7-6 

0-1 

Fever, I’emittcnt and Intermittent... 

4,050 

1 26 

354-9 

2-3 

35-5 

0-2 

,, other type 

368 

11 

32-2 

i-o 

3 2 

0-1 

KScorbutiis and Purpura 

25 


2 2 

0-0 

0-2 

0 0 

Delirium Tremens 

18 

1 

1-6 

1-0 

0-2 


Ebriositas 

268 

3 

23 5 

0-3 

2-3 

1 0-^ 

Hydatid ... 



... 



... 

Vermes ... 




... 




Phthisis Pulmoiialis ... 

127 

*4 

Ill 

0-4 

1-i 

0*6 

Hepatitis 

543 

20 

47-6 

1-8 

4-8 

0-2 

Icterus ... 

67 

2 

5-9 

0-2 

0-6 

0 0 

Spleen disease 

34 


3 0 

0-0 

0-3 

0‘0 

A.11 other causes 

9,452 

08 

828-3 

6-0 

82*8 

0-6, 






English in 


The following' shews the strength, sickness, mwtality and 


, station of each Regiment 


Royal Horse Artillery. 

Head Quarters and A /PI II. 11. A. 
B/E Royal Horse Artillery 
CyE Royal Horse Artillery 
H/E Royal Horse Artillery 
Royal Artillery. 

A /1 8 Royal Artillery 
B/18 Royal Artillery 
0/18 Royal Artillery ‘ ... „ 

D/18 Royal Artillery 

E/18 Royal Artillery 

S' /1 8 Royal A rtillery 

D/14 Royal Artillery 

E/14 Royal Artillery 
F/ 1 4 Royal Artillery 

G/1 4 Royal Artillery 

2/21 Royal Artillery 
3/21 Royal A rtillery 
4/21, 1/21, 3/21 R. A. ... 

5/2i Royal Artillery 
6/21 Royal Artillery 


5th Brigade Royal Artillery 

European Cavalry. 
2nd Dragoon Guards 
3rd Dragoon Guards 
4th Hussars ... 

11th Hussars... ... 

European Infantry. 

2/lst Regiment 

l/2nd Regiment 7 ^ 



it® 


1341 

121 

132] 

121 

138| 

114! 

126 

141 

130 

126 

155 

121 

132 

122 

38 

54 

133! 

I 

61 

67| 


27 


23 

398 

26 
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Station. 


125'4 

136-4 

100-8 

105*8 

238-4 

233-3 

111-1 

119-9 

153-8 

242-9 

165-2 

158-7 

115-2 

189-3 

155-3 

66-7 

54-1 

86*9 
101 '5 


88-9 


30*4 

89-2 

211*5 

173-1 


663 


751 


0*7 Kirkee. 

... Ahmednuggar. 

0 *8 Kirkee. • 

O'S Mhow. 

0*7 Kurrachee. 

1 ‘8 Ahinedabad, 

I ’6 Helgaum. 

0*7 Kirkee. 

0 *8 Sholapoor. 

1 '6 Neemuch. 

1 .A J Ahinedabad. 

} Baroda. 

2 5 Deesa. 

6 '8 Nusseerabad. 

1 a i Hydrabad. 

( Kurrachee?. 
Kirkee. 

Kirkee. 

2* 3] Aden. 

Belgaum. 

Kirkee. 

Mhow. 

Hydrabad. 
Kirkee. 

Belgaum. 
Butcher’s Island. 
L Marching. 

Marching 
0*3 Ahmednuggur. 
Deolalee. 

( Mhow, 

4*01 1 Indore. 

( Marching. 


182*1 


120*6 


11*9 


1 * 2 ^ 


( Nusseerabad. 
I Ahmedabad. 
4 Ajmere. 

Tarraghur. 

I Marcmng. 

' Hydrabad. 
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{ Bombay, 

l/4th King’s Own Regiment 

702 

1161 

1*0 

1 Sattara. 

) Asseergliiir. 





( Marching. 

l/23r(l Regiment, Royal Fusiliers 

46 

139 l' 


Marching. 

( Belgaiim. 

< Rairee. 

( Marching. 

2Cth Regiment, Cameronians 

833 

136*5 

0*7 



• 

33rd Regiment 

750 

154*3 

0*4 

i Kurrachee. 

\ Marchingr 

35th Regiment 

21 

42*9 

1*4 

Eturrachlje. 

42nd Regiment, Royal Higlilandcr| ... 

34 

76*5 


j Kurrachee. 

\ Marching. 

45th Regiment ... 

768 

145*3 

0*7] 

Poona. 

49th Regiment ... ...‘ 

813 

!>7*8 

1*1 

i Deesa. 

1 Mount Aboo. 

82nd Regiment 

14 

107*1 


( Kurrachee. ^ 

( Marching. 

94th Regiment ..f 

43 

151 *2 


Kurrachee. 




i Mhow. 

95th Regiment 

788 

162*3 

0*9 

< Indore. 

Marching. 

9f>th Regiment '.7 

722 

138*8 

10 

Poona. 

Necmuch. 

M how. 

103rd Regiment • 

46 

54*3 

*■ 

Indore. • 

( Poona. 





C Nusseerabad. 

106th Regiment 

• 

44 

88*6 


) Ajmere. 

i Upper Col aba, Boni- 
\ bay. 

1 08th Regiment . .7 

54 

118*5 

14 '8 

Poona, 




( Poona. 

i09th RegimentI 

712 

122*5 

-• 

0*6 

< Kurrachee. 

( Marching. 


The Native Army in Bombay. 

Tlie strength of the army was 26,452. The number constant- 
ly sick was 35*0 and the death rate 9*7 per thousand. Fevets 
and bowel affections were the only diseases that, to any great 
degree, caused sickness. The sickness and mortality arose from 
the following diseases : — 
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1 ] 

latio ][)er rhile 
of Stiength. 

Eiatio of each 
to all, per 
cent. 

o 

‘S 

1 

P 

■ wi 

.a p3 

a. 2 

to 

< 

Deaths. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Cholera 

4 

1 

0-2 

00 

0 0 

0 0 

Small -pox 

49 

... 

2-0 


02 

0 0 

Measles 







Dysentery 

545 

i .3 

21-9 

0-5 

2'2 

o*i 

Diarrhtea .. * 

Fever, remittent and intermit- 

893 

8 

35-9 

0‘3 

0'() 

0*0 

tent 

12,101 

42 

487-3 

17 

487 

0*2 

,, of other type... * 

014 

1 

247 

0 0 

2*5 

0*0 

Scorbutus and Purpura 

215 

4 

87 

0*2 

0*8 

0*0 

Delirium, Tremens ... 

2 


01 


0*0 


Ebriositas c 

5 


0'2 


0*0 

... 

Hydatid 

... 




... 


Vermes ...< 


«. . 





Phthisis Pulmonalis 

31 

12 

1-2 

0'5 

o*i 

0*0 

Hepatitis ... 

57 

5 

2 .3 

(>•2 

0*2 

0*0 

Icterus... 

ol 

4 

12 

0 2 

0*1 

0*0 

Spleen ... 

97 

2 

3‘9 

0 ‘J 

0*4 

0*0 

All other causes 

12,773 

102 

514’3 

41 

51 *4 

0*4 


Cantooiments . — Tlie general population of Cantomnenls is not 
accurately known, and is t1 actuating. The highest rate of mor- 
tality (4T4 per niillc) is shown in the returns iVovn JJoinbay ^ 
the lowest (7“J3 per inille) in those from l\)Oua. 

The Marine Establiishmeiit. 

The Indian Navy was abolished in 18G1, its duties being un- 
dertaken by Her Majesty’s Navy. The cost of the NaVy and Ma- 
rine, which was £1,109,486 in 18o7-58, gradually fell to 
£557,897, its lowest ])oint, in 1868-04 and stood at £585,945 in 
the eleven months of 1800-07. It was £1120,589 in 1807-08 
thus divided. 

.C 

M adras ... ... ... ... 23 230 

Bombay and Siiidli ... ... 496*r)‘>f) 

• ... ... .w.Vfii 

Punjab ... ... ... ,,, 23,126 

British Biirmah ... ... ... 35 857 

Of the liigli charge in Bombay £247,117 was rh’ie to coals and 
coal agencies and the purchase of timber and other stores. 

The Medical Establishment. 

The sum of £352,310 Avas spent ‘ on account of the Medical 
Ssr^tices in 1867-68 in the following proportions : — 
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Government of India. 
Madras 

Bombay and Sindh 
Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Oudh 

Central Provinces 
British Burmah 


£ 

454 

... 66,310 
... 92,377 
... 77,684 
... 45,249 ’ 
... 31,782 
... tf 11,025 
... 16,080 


CBLAPtBR XIV. 

RAILWAYS. 

Present Position and New Projects- 

The present .system of Incliaij Railways comprises 5, .025 miles> 
including the Oudh and Rohilkuiid and Lahore and Peshawur 
lines recent!^/ sanctioned. Omitting them, of the 4,080| miles 
planned by Lord Lalhousie aifd the early i3rojectors and begun 
in India in 1850, the number completed at the end of 18G8 was 
4,()9G. The first train ran on 18th November 1852. This 
progress was made notwithstanding the delays caused by the 
Sonthal insurrection and the Mutiny. The capital expended up to 
Slst March 1869, .exclusive of the cost of land, was £7^, 986, *655. 
The total estimated cost of the present system is £97,200,000, of 
which £14,000,000 remains to be raised during the next five 
years. Of the 82,376,620/. which has been raised, only 800,781/., 
or less than one per ct)nt., was subscribed in India, The expen- 
diture in India has been about 47,400,000/. epmpared with 
31,600,000/. in England. The amount raised by debentures is 
15,976,515/. 

The trunk system of Lord Dalhousie Ibeing near completion, 
the Government of India and the Secretary of State have re- 
solved on the construction of about 9,()()0 miles in addition 
to the 5,925 already open or under construction. The greater 
portion of the new lines will be constructed and managed directly 
by the State. The average cost of constructing each open mile, by 
guarantee, has been £17,000. It is expected that this may be 
reduced to £12,000. It is computed that the new lines would 
provide necessary communication through all the chief Provinces : 
that by an annual expenditure of 3,750,000/., 300 miles could be 

You XIII., Parts HI. & IV. 3 C 
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Ruilimy Extensions, 


opened every year, supposing the cost to be 12,000/. per mile ; 
sand that tlms in about 80 years all the requirements of India 
would be met, “ without eitljcr extraordinary taxation, in- 
eoi^xnuerit pressure on the ‘public revenues, or objectionable in- 
crease of the liabilities of the sti'.to.’’ The new lines proposed 
are ^ 

1. The Indus Abdlcy, to connect the present Sind Raihvaj" at 
Koiree with the Punjab Railway at Mooltan. 

2. Rfijpootana lines, to connect Agra and Delhi "with Bom- 
bay, by way of Ajmcre and DeeSa or IS^eemuch, also by Avay of 
Indore. 

3. Branches from 'the Bombay and Baroda Railway to A^ee- 
rungaum.and AVudwan and into the i*)rovince of Kattywar. 

4. A AVbst Coast Railway, to commence at the port of Car- 
war and to proceed do liooblee and .then on to the present Mad- 
ras Railway at Bellary, and north to the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway at or near Doeksul.* 

5. A junction line to connect the north-cast and south-east 
lines of the Great Indian Poninsida Railway. 

(). A line from Kulburga, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihvay to Hyderabad. 

7. Branches to the Madras Railw«ay. 

8. Extension of the Great Southern of India Railway to Tu- 
ticorin. 

9. East Coast lines, between Calcutta and Madras, via Mid- 
naporc, Cuttack, and the port of Coconada, and south of Madras 
towards Pondichciy. 

10. A system of lines for Mysore. 

11. A 1 iiic from the Eastern Bengal Railway at Kooshtca 
to Darjeeling. 

12. A line from Rdngoon to Promc. 

The Secretary of State, while raising doubts as to the necessity 
for some of the proposed lines and suggesting the jiostponement 
' of others, has authorised the immediate commencement of 0 ]>e- 
rations on the Indus A^alley line, on the Rajpootana line, on the 
line fiom Kulburga to Ilyderabad, and on that from Carwar 
to Hooblee, committing the executioii of the same to the Go- 
vernment. He has also entered iuto negotiations with the 
Boiiibay and Baroda Railway Company for the construction of 
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a branch from their line at Ahmeclabad to V.eerungaum and 
Wudwan, with tlie Great Southern for the continuation of their 
railway to Tutieorin, and Avith the Indian Tramway Company 
for the extension of their line to Chfddalore. The Governmo«t* 
of India has begun the survey iDf the lirypootana line from Del- 
hi to the mart of Rewaree, throng’ll the salt tract of Siyjltanpore. 
A sliort line, also, is being constructed from Jullum, on the 
Ni'jgpore branch of the Great Indian Peninsula line, to the 
great cotton mart of Kamgaon. The line fi’om Carwar to Hoohleo 
is being surveyed. The State railway from Lahore has been 
surveyed as far as RaAvul Pindee and permanent way for it has 
been ordered from England. 

Railways in 1868* 

Of the 4,090 miles completed 174 were openc(t during the 
yeai\ I'he foIJowing table furnislics particulars of the position 
of each undertaking with respect to Us length of open and un- 
open lino : — 
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liiiishcd, and probable 
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( Main lino 

haat lucUau | ii„e 

I;270l 

225 


lJ3Ci 

225 


14.'> 

... 

... 

145 

Great Indian I’eninsula 



873:;’ 



19.3 

200 

393 

1 \ S.-W. lino 

Madras • j N.-W. lino* ... 

528 


1 492 



30 

30 

.‘Ml 

32 

185 

30 


120 

156 

Bombay, Baroda & Central India 

3124 

14 

307.1 


5 


5 

Sindh 

109 


109 





I'uijjab 

2H> 


2 40 





Delhi 

320 

120 

174 

i 

70 


140 

Eastern Bengal ... 

159 




45 


45 

Great Southern ... ...; 

108 


10* 





Glide and iiohilkund' 

072 


42 


30 

, 594 

030 

Calcutta and Mutlah 

29 


29 





Lahore and Peshawur 

273 





273 

273 

Total 

5,9254^ 

174^ 

4,0904^ 

1 100 

500 

1,229 

1,829 


Stores and materials to the amount of 188,858 tons, and of tlie 
value of 1,849,554Z. were sent out during the year, making a to- 
tal of 3,71H,049 tons, which, at a cost of 25,052,185?., have been 
shipped to India since the coinmeiicement of railway operations. 

3 c 2 
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The number^ of vehicles used by all the lines on the last day 
of 1868 -was 23,778, of which 884 were locomotives or 4| to a 
Uiile, 2,923 were passenger carriages and 20,835 were trucks and 
•wagons. On 1st October 1868, eight Railway Companies, omit- 
ting those in Bombay from whicht- there are no returns, emploj^ed 
at 285 stations and on 2,G8b| open miles 37,224 persons of 
whom 2,974 were Europeans and East Indians. The casualties 
from death amongst the Europeans and East Indians were at 
the rate of 1*31 per cent. The shifting character of the Euro- 
pean staff is exhibited by the fact that in 1868, out of 1,732 
men, 613 left the service of the East Indian Railway from 
various causes, including dismissals, resignations, deaths, &c. 
During the ^^car 1868 the mean length of line open was 3,958, 
miles, the total number of train miles run was 11,431,656, 
and the total, number of accidents to trains was 259,. or 
one per 44,137 train miles. The number of persons killed was 
192, of whom 25“were passengers^ making a mortality of about 
1*50 per million ; but nine out of the 25, or more than one 
third of them, lost their lives’ from their own indiscretion or 
want of caution, so that the average risk is better expressed by 
one per million. 

The year 1867-68 commenced with diminishing returns,, 
and did not quite recover the lost ground before its close, but 
towards the end an improvement was visible, and the lines prc-» 
seuted proofs, which were subsequently realised, of a reviving 
prosperity. During the winter season tke traffic exceed- 
ed all former returns ; the joint gross earnings for seve-. 
iral weeks from the East Indian and the Groat Indian Pen- 
insula Railways alone amounted to 100,000Z. a week, 
or at the rate of more than 5,000,000/. a'y^^^» Another satis- 
factory feature of the accounts is that economy in working 
the lines is shovrn by a reduction in the expenses. The net 
revenue for the year ending 30th June 1868 was 2,100,122/., 
being 237,178/. less that of the previous year. The gross 

receipts were 4,831,395/., and the working expenses were. 
2,731,273/., as compared wdth 4,875,112/. and 2,537,812/. of last 
year. The actual expenditure on the lines which earned the 
above amount may be taken at 71,000,000/., so that, joining the 
good with the bad, the dividend realisable was on the average 
about 3 per cent. 

Til© following table gives the receipts and expenses of eaqU 
eponapany r 
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£ 

1,002,047 

508,907 

221,456 

76,317 

132,811 
23,898 
24,645 
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76,064 
32,650 
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78*57, on the Madras north-west line it is only 34*GG. On 
English linos flie variation, is greater Still, the working expenses 
on some amounting to 2,341^ and- 51 per cent only, and on others. 
»to 8,9 and even more tlmu 100 per cent, compared with the 
receipts. The average • in 18GQ was, England and Wales 49, , 
Scotland 49, Ireland 57. 

The mihibor of persons who as proprietors of India Railway 
Stock are dircctl 3 Mntercsted in the success of these undertakings, . 
lias now risen to 45,055, an addition of 4,015 having been made, 
during the year. There are dehen lure hohlersalso to the numher 
of 8,4 i4. Of tlic 53,499 share and dchenturo holders at the end 
of '18()8 there were 44^297 registered in England. Of the 758 in 
India 387 were Eur<;>pcans and 371 Natives. Of the 44,297 in 
England 18,409 held stock or shares to the ainount of £1000 or up-, 
wards. The guaranteeed interest paid out of the revenues of India 
during the year ending 31st December, amounted to 3,704,388/.^ 
being 405,510/. mo:‘c tlian the prev,ioi]s year. The receipts, Ijoav- 
cver, from the railways paid in reduction of this sum, amounted 
to about 2,200,000//., so‘ that the actual disbursement by Go-, 
vernment was about 1,500,000/. The whole sum, which Govern- 
ment has advaiKXid for interest since the corn men cement of the 
railways amounts to 25,751,073/.', of which 13,058,753/. has been, 
repaid by the Com])anios, leaving a debt against them of 
12,092,320/. (exclusive of simple interest), to be paid out of 
excess jirolits. 


CIIAPTKUXY. 

EDVCATIOX, i:^aiENaE AFD ART. 

Expenditure- 

The sum of £783,510 was spent by the Government of India 
on* Education, Science and Art in 1807-08. Deducting £73,845 
of educational receipts, tlie net expenditure was £689,005, or 
£81,000 more than in the previous year of eleven months. The 
sums spent from educational cesses on the land in all the Pro- 
vinces except Mad raf^' and Bengal and from local and munici- 
pal funds, was £380,720. If we add the sums spent by the 
jioople themselves on indigenous and grant-in-aid Schools, and' 
by Missionary Societies, the whole will more than equal, 
this grant from the im 2 )crial treasur}’. The expend iture has , 
gradually increased since the Charter of 1813, when Parliament 
directed the expenditure of at least £10,000 on year on Education, 
in India. Till about 1830 this sum was spent almost fruitlessly 
on the encouragement of [>urely Oriental literature and learn- 
ing, which students were paid stipends to cultivate. From that 
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j^ear till 1854, \vhcn Sir Charles WoodV great Educational Des- 
patch established the present system ot Universities, Colleges 
and Schools, with Directois of Public; In slnictioii. Inspectors of 
Schools and Grants- in- A id. Government ^Schools were supervisdfl 
by a Committee or Council of E<?ugation with a Secretary. 

Since 1854 the progress of Education has been v€ry rapid, 
as will be seen from the following gross sums spent on it by 
the Government of India., independently of ces.scs and subscrip- 
tions. The sums after 1866-67 do not include grants to Berar, 
which is admiui.stcrcd for the Niza,in, nor tlio Eastern Settle- 
ments which have become a crown colony. 


186I-G2 
] 862-6:3 ... 
186:3-64 ... 
1864-65 ... 


£342,59:3 

441 ,856 
5:31,980 


1865- 66 ... £670,739 

1866- 67 ril months) 674,717 

1867- 68 ... ... r83,510 

1868- 69 ... ...• 836,990 


When we analyse the gross gfaiit of 78:3,510 we ftnd it thus di- 
vided : — As to Provinces : — 


Government of India, £161,245 
Madras, ... ... 87,744 

Bombay and Sindb, 107,:30:3 
Bengal, ... ... 21:3,774 

N. W. Provinces, ... 101,480 


Punjab, ... ... £64,464 

pudh, ... ^ ... 18,781 

Central Piovincos, ... 21,:346 

British Burmah, ... 7,370 


As to Obj(‘cts. The following sums were speuit on Science and 
Art, or observatories, scicntilic surveys and societies au^l musie- 
ums; on Grauts-iii-Aid and on the Universities. 


Province. 

• 

Science 
and Art. 

Gi a-nts- 
in-Ai(l. 

Universi- 
ties. ^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Madras 

13,871 

19,703 

2,358 

Bombay 

1,63.^ 

22,328 

3,905 

Bengal 

12,801 

40,256 


N. W. Provinces 

2,84 0 

24,220 


Punjab 

C80 

21,080 


Oudh 


4,930 


Central Provinces 

85 

2,025 


British Burmah 


3,729 


Government of India ... 

152,788 

61 

4,009 

Total 

184,000 

139,592 

10,272 

1 , 
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Education, 


The rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di- 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. Tlie cost of the 
Universities was not in reality half the above sum, for the fees 
olf- candidates afe creiUtod on the revenue side. The net sum 
spent from the general revoipi6s on Education alone, deducting 
fees, was^ £505,010. Of this sum we find on further analysis 
that the following was spent on Direction and Inspection “ sala^ 
) ies, establishment and contingent charges,” on Colleges and on 
Schools in the various Provinces^ 


% 

Direction and 

Colleges. 

Schools and 


Inspection. 

Book dei^ots. 

Madras 

£ 

14,410 

12,284 

17,726 

Boraliay 

]8,046 

6,2.30 

61,475 

liengal. « 

:i(>,r)78 

6.3,223 

45.506 

K. Provinces 

20,102 

25,480 

19,614 

Punjab ... c 

^ 0,649 

3,625 

24,199 

Oudh ’ 

r>;o60 


7,698 

("Central Provinces . ^ 

2,290 


13,475 

britisli Burtnab ... ... * 

' 1,409 


2,105 

Total 

110,553 

110,842 

j 181,858 


Thus £ll(),553 was spent on Direction and Inspection, £110,842 
on Colleges both Arts and Professional, and £181,858 on 
Schools and school-books, while we have seen that £139,592 
was spent on gran ts-in -aid, and £814,055 on surveys, observa* 
torics avid museums. The only other items of the grant, which 
we have not included in this anal3"sis, are small sums for scholar* 
ships and prizes and somewhat large undefined sunrs entered as 
miscellaneous.” 

, General Statistics. 

Tlie following shows the number of Schools and Colleges ho* 
longing to, and aided by. Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them : — 


Years ended. 

No. oFEifu- 
cational In- 
stitutions. 

Average 
attendance 
of Pupils. 

Years ended. 

JS'o. of Edu- 
cational In- 
stitutions. 

Average 
attendance 
of Pupils. 

80//t ApHL 



.30^^ April. 



1852-53 

413 

28,179 

1861-62 

13,219 

350,762 

1854-55 

501 

43,517 

1862-03 

15.136 

394,531 

1855-56 

508 

4.3,664 

1863-64 

16,616 

473,013 

1856-57 

8,490 

190,650 

18()4-65 

17,209 

441,591 

18.57-58 

8.070 

151,188 

1865-66 

18,563 

559,317 

185850 

12,479 

239,053 

3l«i March. 



1859-60 

13,550 

306,506 

1866-67 

14,990 

622,342 

imM 

14,322 

333,078 

1867-68 

16,261 

662,537 
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The Three Universities- , 

Under the Despatch of 1854 the three Universities of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras were incorporated by acts of the Governor 
Geiierai’s Legislature II., XXll. and XXVII. in the year 
All are based on the model of ^\\e University of London, but ri- 
gorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. All a^e examin- 
ing bodies only, but in 1809 a step was taken by each towards 
the establishment of University Profe.ssorships. In Calcutta the 
Tagore Law Professors] lip was instituted under the Will of Ba- 
boo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, C. S. I., why hTt an annual endow- 
ment of £1,200 a year for the pur])Ose. A Pj ofessor was elected 
by the Senate. In Madras a scheme was })roposed by Lord 
Napier, and adopted by the Senate, foP establishing several 
University chairs to train B. A. graduates for the higher de- 
grees. In Bombay a sum has been ea|:)italised in tUc u>iin of a 
testimonial to the Vice-Chancellor, the Jlcv. John Wilson, D. D., 
which will hereafter go ‘towards tins endowment of a chair of 
Comparative Philology. 1'lie numbor^of Colleges of which each 
University consisted was, at the*latest date : — 


Calcutta. 

Covt. ludt’poiidcnt. 

•20 2a 

' -Y- 

4a 


]\Ia(h'(ts. 

Govt, liidtpeiident. 
0 13 

10 


Bombay. 

Govt, ludependent. 
5 2 


7 


The results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universitie.s have been as follows: — 


Mati'iculaiion or Entrance. 


Year. 

(. ’uloutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Candi- 

dates. 

•ri 

g 

rt 

Cu 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

('Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

1857 

244 

162 



41 

36 

1858 

464 

111 


n 

70 

18 

1850 (Two Exns.) ... 

1,411 

583 


13 

57 

30 

1800 ' ... 

868 

415 

a 

11 

52 

23 

1861 

1,058 

477 


10 

80 

48 

1862 

1,114 

477 

*Sb 

13 

105 

82 

1863 

1,307 

600* 

o 

21 

252 

105 

1864 ... ...1 

1,396 

702 


37 

300 

143 

1865 

1,000 

510 


05 

565 

223 

1866 

1,350 

6-20 

288 

111 

555 

229 

1867 

1,507 

814 

458 

03 

805 

306 

1868 

1,734 

89-2 

705 

313 1 

1 

— 

Total 

13,393 

6,462 


943 < 

! 3,161 

1,243 


a i> 


Vol' XXII., Pauts in. & IV* 
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Education, 


Degrees, 


Degree. 

Calciitta. 
1858' to 1869c 

Bombay.’" 
1802 to 1808. 

Madras. 
1858 to 18G9. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi- 

dates. 

Passed. 

B. A 

K)()3 

470 

105 

50 


30 

M. A 

145 

90 

25 

11 


1 

B. L. or LL. B. ... 

S73 

238 


10 


48 

M. B 

8 

7 


... 


12 

M. D. • .., 

G 

4 




2 

L.C.E. orB.C.E. 

61 

35 


5 

11 

6 

Total 

159G 

853 


7G 


199 


Besides tlie Examinations for Entrance nnd Degrees First Ex- 
aminations in Arts” are held, to test the progress of students 
at the close of the second year after Entrance. Only those who 
pass are allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 2,639 candidates in 
the University of Calcutta, from 1801 to 1868, the number who 
passed this examination was 1213. Of ]94 candidates in the 
University of Bombay, from 1806 to 1808,4)0 passed. Of 713 
in the University of Madras, between 1804 and 1807 inclusive, 
265 passed. 

The Calcutta University influences the higher education over 
all India, except Madras and Bombay, and is directly under the 
Government of India. In 1808 for the Entrance Examination 
there were 1,734 candidates, of whom 892 passed, 47 were ab- 
sent, and 795 failed. Of the passed candidates, 146 werf, placed 
in the first division, 435 in the second, and 311 in the third. Of 
the 795 candidates who were rejjected, 577 failed in English, 143 
in the second language, 190 in History and Geography, and 
649 in Mathematics. The number of candidates for Matricula- 
tion in 1808 was larger by 227 than in 1807, and the result of 
the Examination may be considered satisfactory. The following 
is a classification of candidates according to the second languages 
which they took up : — 
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Number of Candi- 
dates. 

• Number Examined fn 

Bengali 

Sanskrit. 

• 

Urdoo. 

m 

Persian, 

• 

Arabic. 

Latin. 

.2 

W 

r 

o 

1,734 

1,095 

249 

252 

12 

10 

05 

38 

13 


Of tlie 892 passed candidates 734 were* from Bengal, G5 from 
tlie N. W. Provinces, 43 from the Punjab, S3 from Oudh, 9 from 
Ceylon and 88 from tlie Central Provinces. As to creed G99 
were Hindoos, only 45 Mobomedans, GO Christians and 88 “ otlier 
religionists” or Deists. For the First Examination ii^ A^'ts there 
were 423 candidates, of whom 19G passed, 10 were absent, and 
217 were plucked. Of the successful rmidid;ttos 12 were placed 
in tlie first class, 81 in the soco-md, and 103 in the third. Of the 
rejected ca.ndid£ites 181 failed* in Efiglish, 98 in the second 
language, 37 in Histoiy, 121 in Mathematics, and 02 in Pliiloso- 
phy. The nuniber of candida.te;S at the Examination of the pre- 
vious year was 388. Of these 372 professed Sanskrit, 21 Arabic^ 
19 Latin and one Greek* 

There were 174 candidates for the Degree of B. A., of whom 
77 ])assed, 4 were.absent, and 39 were jducked. Of tiie passed 
candidates, there Avore 14 in the first class, 33 in the second, 
and 30 in the third. Of the plucked candidates, 70 fiuled in 
English, 18 in the second language, 25 in Itistory, 51 in Ma- 
thematics, 26 in Pliifosophy, and 32 in the Optional Subjects. 
Of these SG professed Bengali, 75 Sanskrit, G Latin, 5 Urdu,* 1 
Greek and 1 Arabic. After 1870 no candidate is to bo allowed 
to profess a Vernacular as his second language. Of the 77 who 
passed 74 wei’e from Bengal, 2 from tln^ N. W. Provinces and 
1 from the Punjab. As to creed 52 w’^ere Hindus, 2 were Ma- 
liomedans, 5 were Christians and 17 other religionists.” 

The following shows the Colleges from which the Bachelors 
of Arts have proceeded since 186G, 


3 D 2 





Education. 


B! A. ExAMiNATioy. 



Ko. of Candidates 
1869. ' 

No. passed in 

18C9. 

Comparative results for 
three previous years. 

i. 

1st 

division. 

2n-l 

division. 

3nl 

division. 

Total. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

Calcutta. 
Presidency College, 

46 

7 

U 

7 

27 

(79) 50 

(62) 24 

(72) 32 

Sanskrit College, 

Medical College, 

‘I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

(1) 1 

(1) 0 

(2) 1 

Civil Kiiginccring College, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1) 1 

— 

— 

Free Church Institution, ... 

19 

0 

4 

4 

S 

(15) J4 

(18) 12 

(.32) 13 

General Assembly’s Instii., 

11 

0 

«> 

4 

6 

— 

— 

(16) 8 

Cathedral Mission College, 

16 

0 

i 

3 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Bisho])’a Gollege, 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

— 

— 

— 

LaM artiniere,^ 

1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

(1) 0 

— 

Uoveton (’ollege, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

— 

(3) 1 

(4) 1 

(3) 2 

»t. Xavier’s College, ' ... 

1 

1 

0 

. 0 

. 1 

~ 

— 


Lower Bets gal. 

Hooghly College, 

16 

0 

' 

3 

2 

5 


(14) 5 

(1.3) 8 

Dacca College, 

4 

J 

2 

0 

3 

(6) 4 

(12) 7 

(12) 6 

Krishnagar College, 

7 

3 

U 

1 

T) 

— 

(r>) 2 

(6) 4 

Ilerhampore College, 

10 

0 

0 

2 

2 

— 

(4) 1 

(11) 6 

Patna College, 

6 

0 

3 

0 

3 

— 

— 

.(6) 3 

K AV. r. AND rUNJAB. 

2 ^ 








Queen’s College, Benares, 


* 0 

1 

1 

2 

(2) 2 

(3) 2 

, (3) 2 

Agra College, 

1 

— 

— 


I — 

(1) 1 

— 

1 (2) 1 

Bareilly (College, 

— 

0 

— 


— 

— 

— 

(2) 0 

Delhi College, 

1 

1 

0 

] 

— 

— 

(2) 1 

Lahore College, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(2) 1 

St. .lolm’s College, Agra, 

— 

i . 

— 

— 

— 

(2) ] 

— 


J^ahore Mission College, ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' — 

— 

(3) 2 

Teachers and Private Stu- 









dents, 

26 

1 

1 

G 

8 

(12) 4 

(16) 6 

(26) 19 


174 

14 

33 ! 

1 

30j 

77| 

(122) 79 

(240) 00 

(212) 99 


N. B. — Tlie figures in brackets shew the number of candidat^es irom eacli 
College, those not in brackets the number that passed. 

There were 21 candidates for Honours in Arts entitling to M. A. 
Of these 15 passed, 1 being placed in the first class, 9 in the se- 
cond, and 6 in the third. For the degree of M. A., there were 8 
candidates, of whom S passed. 

The Examination for a Studentship on the foundation of Prem- 
chund Roychapd resulted in the election of Babu Anandamohan 
Bafcu, M. A., of the Presidency College. The investments on 
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account of tins fund mounted to Rs, 2,11,000 in 5 per cent. Secu- 
j’ities. The Hon’ble Prosonno Cooinar Tagofe, C. S. I., be- 
queathed, by his Will, to the University a monthly allowance 
of Ks. 1,000 for the purpose of founding a Professoi'ship of La^jr 
in connection ^vit]l the University", to bc^ called the “ Tagore Law 
Professorship.” Mr. H. Cowell, A., B arrister, was elected the, 
first Professor for a period of 3 years. Baboo Joy^cissen Hoo- 
ker jea placed at the disposal of the University a sum of Its. 
5,000 for the purpose of forming a Library. 

The (lislnirsemcnts of tlie University exceeded the receipts hy 
Rs. 5,405-0-11, hut if the amount paid ow account of selio!ars]ii[)s 
to medical students, Rs. 3,196, he excluded, tl)c entire charge of 
the University to Oovernnient has been Rs. 2,200-0-11. 

The following are the succession lists of Ohaiiccllors and Vice- 
Chancellors. 


Cltanrfllorfi. 

1S57. Tlio Kiglit llou’ble 
John Karl ('aiiniiig. 

1SG2. Tile liight Jloii’blc tlic Karl 
of 3^1 gin and Kincardine, K. T.* 
G. 0. B. 

18()3. The night JTon’ble Sir John 
Laird M air Lawrence, Bart., Cb C. 

K. S. L 

1800. The Plight HonT)le the Earl 
.of JNJayo, K, P. 


Vice - C7t ay) cell or s. 

IS. 57 . n'Jio^Hon’blo Sir James Wil- 
liam Oolvilc, Knight. 

185J). The llon’blo William Hit- 
chic. 

1802. The Ilon’ble Claudius James 
Erskinc. 

I80;b The Ilon’blo TTcnry Sumner 
Maine, LL. D. 

1807. The Ilou’blc W. S. Seton- 
Karr, C. S. 

) J800. E. C. Bayloy, Esq., C. 8. 


Of the MiulraFi Uriivcrsily there is no req^ort. 

To the Bomhay UulversHy the following have been tlie bene- 
factions. . The total animal value of Endowments is Rs. 4,100. 


For University Buildings 
For Univeisity Arnffe and Common Seal 
For TJniversiiy Library Building ... 
For the Rajabai Tower... 

P'or University Mace ••• ... 


.. Rs. 1,00.000 
„ 1,,200 
„ 2 , 00,000 
„ 2,00,000 
. „ 1,200 


Total Rs. 5,02,400 


Educational Destitution* 

The number of boys and girls at school and college in all In- 
dia, non -feudatory but including Berar, coming under tlie opera- 
tion of the Educational Department during 1807-08 was 062,537 
in a population of 151,107,100. The following table shows tlje 
number in each Province, and the probable number of children 
of a school-going age, at the rate of 1 to 0 : — 
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Education. 


Provincer 

Population. 

'At School. 

Of a School- 
going age. 

* V 

Madras 

■ 26,5.30,052 

62,975 

4,42.3,175 

Bombay ^ 

] 3,6 .33,9 1 2 

1,33,161 

2,255,G52 

Lower Bengal 

38,.5()],283 

145,142 

G,41G,880 

N. W. Provinces 

.30,110,615 

119,880 

5,018,436 

Punjab 

17,593,946 

94,983 

2,932,324 

Oudh 

*11.220,757 

24,,3()5 

1,870,124 

Central Provinces 

9,104,61 1 

67,490 

1,517,418 

British Burinah 

2,331,46.5 

5,274 

388,586 

Berar 

2,231,565 

9,327 

871,922 

^4 

\ 

1 • 

1 

151,167,106 

662,537 

25,194,517 


Thus only GG2,537 were at a school or college taught aid- 
ed, or inspected by the Stdto out* of a scliool -going population of 
25,194,517. All over India there arc indigenous schools, Hindoo, 
Mussulman and Budhist, but the instruction tliey give is of the 
worst kind morally, and goes little farther than writing and read- 
ing accounts. 

It will be obvSorved that the two Provinces in which the edu- 
cational destitution is the greatest are Madras and Bengal, 
which do not enjoy a cess of 2 per cent, on the land revenue for 
vernacular schools. The Government of India' has directed that 
a cess be levied in both Provinces. In Madras there lias been 
a cess for some years, but as its payment and application are 
voluntary it has failed. In Bengal, where the higher education 
lias, been so successful, £274,212 was spent by the Department 
on education in 18G7-G8 from all sources ; but only £G,742 from 
imperial funds and £20,417 in aided schools, was spent by the 
State on vernacular education. The educational cess owes its 
existence to Mr. Thomjason, who in 1846 proposed that a school- 
master should be entertained in every village of a hundred 
houses as a village servant,” and be supported by a rent-free 
plot of land of from live to ten acres. After four years’ experi- 
ment and discussion, with the warm approval of Lord Dalhousie, 
the order finally went forth to establish a school in each circle 
of adjoining villages, and to levy a cess of one per cent, on the 
gross produce of the land for its support. As a doubt existed 
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whether such a rate should be imposed before the expiry of 
each district settlement; though a road cess haU long been levi- 
ed, the district officers of those days, led by Mr. J. K. Barnes iu 
Shahjehanpore, induced tlie landlu^dcrs .to assess themselve^adb 
a half per cent., Governmen^t giving*the other half. The first 
case in which the cess was made compuLsory was that of Jhansi, 
when, in 18o2-o3, that district was re-settled. 

Madras. 

The net expenditure on the education of 62,975 pupils in 1,687 
colleges and schools was £78,S69. The lees collected amounted 
to £7,2Gl. Ill the 115 GovenivutiU colleges and schools there 
were 10,757 pupils and in the 107 Ihxto schools there wore 
3,441 pupils. Of the 1,572 'private and <jrant-m-aid colleges 
and scliools 400 with 21,211 pupils were under j:iiiSsi on aries, 
435 with 16,574 pupils wore cstahiished by others, and 630 with 
10,992 pupils were not r^cciiving grants, j^s to the standard of 
instruction there were, for boys, 14 colleges with 319 pupils, 33 
scliools of the higher class with 8,8?3 pupils, 382 middle-class 
with 22,640 pupils and 970 lower-class with lcS,()96 pupils^ Tliere 
were 9 mixed middle class s^chools with 449 pupils, and i 55 
mixed lower class with 4,567 pupils. There wore 4 female 
scliools of the higher-class with 433 pupils, 60 of tlie mid- 
dle-class with 3,391 pupils, and 45 of the lower class with 
1,377 pupils, or 110 female schools with 5,201 pupils in all. 
There were 10 Normal Scliools with 1,685 students and 4 schools 
for special educatibu witli 545 pupils. Of the 62,975 pupils there 
were 537 Europeans, 4,124 East Indians, 9,095 Native Christians, 
57,308 Hindus, and 1,911 Mahomedans. Also, of the number, 
6,5 10 were girls ; of whom 172 were Europeans, 1 ,545 East Indians, 
3,030 Native Christians, 1,761 Hindus, and 2 Mohamedans. The 
number studying different languages, were, English 32,159, Greek 
74, Latin 242, Sanscrit 325, Hindustani 558, Persian 107, Uriya 
962, Telngu 16,182, Tamil 36,343, Malayalam 3,583, Canarese 
1,792, Tulu 321, and German 10. As many Bf the pupils study more 
than ene language, the same youths enter the foregoing num- 
bers twice or oftencr. 

Colleges . — The Medical College had 8 Professors, 4 As- 
sistants and 119 students. The Civil Engineering College 
had 9 teachers and 103 students. On 4 colleges for general 
education, including the Legal Branch of the Presidency Col- 
lege, the sums of £5,204 from imperial and £428 from local 
funds were spent ; the average daily attendance was 122. On 3 
colleges for special education, with an avei’age daily attendance 
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of 23, £8,626 was spent from imperial and £25 from local 
funds. 

Schools . — The average daily attendance in 109 Government 
feckools was 8,713 and tlib expenditure £28,728 from imperial 
and £5,030 from local fiiiids. lii«l,B72 Private Schools with an 
average da^ly attendance of 42 ,(*j 22 was si:)cnt as grants- 

in-aid and £16,572 from other sources. 

Boohs . — The sum of £3,303 was spent by the Book Depart- 
ment. Books numbering 106,477 were sold to the value of 
£4,062. 

iSombay and Sindh. 

The net expenditure of the Educational Department was 
£167,074, of which £80,291 was from local funds, on J 33, 1 61 
students and pupils of whom 117,997 were in Government, 7,308 
in Aided *imd 7,856 in inspected but not aided Schools. Directly 
under Govern'} acut there were 6 Colleges witli a daily attendance 
of 309, 10 Higher-class Schools v ith 1759 in attendance, 106 
Middle-class Schools with 9,854 in attendance, 1,670 lower-class 
Schools with 91,074 in aXtendahee, 97 Girls Schools with 2101 
and 8 Special. Schools with 252, or 1896 Colleges and Schools 
and 105,350 in daily attendance , out of 119,997 on the rolls dar- 
ing the year. Of 67 Aided Schools with an average daily atten- 
dance of 5,760, there were 7 higher-class with *1911 ; 18 middle- 
class with 1,834 ; 24 low^cr-class with 919 and 15 female Schools 
with 949 and 3 special with 147 in daily attendance. Of 132 
non-aided^ Schools under inspection witli 5,803 in daily atten- 
dance, 2 were highcr-class, 22 middle-class; 77 lower ela.ss, 30 
female and 1 special. Schools. 

Colleges . — There matriculated from the Government High 
Schools 108 against 67 in tlie previous yoai\ and from the Aided 
Institutions 23 against 12 in the previous year. Tlie two Go- 
vernment Colleges, Elphinstone iu Bombay and Deccan at 
Poona, passed 24 Bachelors of Arts and 6 Masters of Arts against 
15 and 3 in the previous year.*. The^ Grant Medical College 
passed 3 Licentiates oF Medicine against 2 in the previous year. 
The Government Law School passed 3 Bachelors of Laws gainst 
2 in the previous year. From the Poona Civil Engineering Col- 
lege 2 passed the First Examination in December 1866 but 
none in 1867. No candidate from any aided institution succeed- 
ed in becoming a graduate. 

Schools . — Tlie five Normal Schools train masters for vernacu- 
lar schools only. The numbers returned as studying Sanskrit 
in schools, throughout the Presidency are 1,899, against 1,747 
in the previous year. At the High Schools of the Presidency 
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212 boys arc returned ns learning Latin against,104 in 18GC-67- 
Three or four gymnasia were opened in coniu'xion with different 
High. Schools. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy’s School of Industrial 
Art, an aided institution which has now Existed about 11 yeaft?, 
worked efficiently, though suficcptible in sonic respects of im- 
23roveinent. This school numbers 74 students, divided into two 
classes, — the first, 41 in nuuihcr, g<‘ing through an elementary 
and general course ; the second, 33 in iinmher, a special and more 
advanced course. Tlie school contains a Practical Department, 
consisting oF three aUdtei '^, — Sculpture junhu* Mr. Kipling, De- 
corative Painting under Mr. Griffiths, and Aletad-work under 
Mr. Higgins. These (f fellers were attended altogether hy about 
50 students, all of whom received sti])ends* and might be regard- 
ed as apprentices, though unbound and freipiently Icavdng after 
short periods of instruction. • 

Literature . — Tlie sum of £10,1 21 was spent in the Book De- 
partment and £.14,852 woi’( hH)f books *was sold. Idio expenditure 
on the encouragement of literature was Its. 15,708-4. i^erhaps 
the most important work pati'onfzed during the year was the Zend 
Pahlvi Glossa.ry of the Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji, revised by 
Dr. Ha,ug, and printed in Gennany. Next in interest stands 
the splendid ijhotographic work on the architecture of Alnneda- 
bad, Bejapoor, Dharwar and Mysore, edited by Mr. T. C. Hope, 
For the first time an attempt was made to translate Shakespeare 
into, Marathi. The series of Sanskrit classics was successfully 
carried on. Panchat antra,-, Books IV. and V., were hroiight out. 
An im})ortant worlc to students of Sanskrit grammar, the Pari- 
hlidseitdusckJiara of Nagojibliatta, was edited with critical and 
explanatory notes by Professor Kielhorn. JlagluivansfXy edit- 
ed by Mr. Shankar Pandit, was in the press. Subsidiary to the 
above series, an excellent Second Book in Sanskrit, for the itse 
of High Schools, was brought out hy Mr. llamkrishna G. Bhan- 
darkar. The Guzerati scries of School-books was revised by 
a committee of scholars under Mr. T. C. Hope. 

Bengal- 

The whole sum spent hy the Department on the education 
of 145,142 students and pupils in 3,411 institutions, was 
£274,212, of which £108,270 was from local funds. Of Gover)i- 
ment Institutions there were 10 Arts Colleges with 820 stu- 
dents, 8 Professional Colleges including Law Departments, with 
747 students, the Medical College in two departments witli 301^ 
students, 2 Madrissas or Mahomedaii Colleges with 120 students 
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Schools for Ma»t;ers v;k\i 1,847 sttKl'-ents md 1 for Mistl'esises at- 
tended by 22. Of Ikiglish schools there were 48 higher*‘class 
;udth 9,537 ptipils and 13 middle-class with 881 pupils. Of Ver- 
n^fcular schools there wpre 117 tniddle-class with 7,628 pupils 
and 89 lower class with 3/28§(. *■ There was 1 school for native 
girls with 2t? on the rolls. In all there were 318 Government insti- 
tutions with 24,759 mi the rolls. Of Aided Institutions there were 
6 Colleges ivith 435 students, 7 Normal Schools for JVl asters and 
l.for Mistresses wdth 337 and 10 respectively, 88 English higher- 
class and 87€ rniddle-rkss schools with 10,753 and 19,G88 res- 
pectively ; 492 Vernacular middl'C-class and 238 lower-class with 
23,913 and 8,205 ixvspectivel^r and 1 school of useful arts with 
128 OR the rolls. There were 10 girls’ schools for Europeans 
with 097 pupils and 210 for Natives with 4,505. In all there 
were 1,429 ‘colleges and scliools and 08,729 students and pupils 
under the Grant-in-aid rules. Of schools receiving allowances 
under other rules there were 3 n‘iiddle-cJass English with 343 
pupils, 142 vernacular mJddle-cJass and 1,480 lower-class with 
6,033 and 44,722 pupils, 3 girls’*' schools for Europeans with 222 
and do for Natives with 334 on the roll^ 

Colleges . — The number of under-graduate students attending 
the Government Colleges alBliated to tlie University in Arts 
was. 820 at the end of the year, against 724 in tlie year preced- 
ing. The Table below gives the distribution of under-graduate 
students for the last five years: — 


Oovernment Colleges — 
Arts, 

t 

Monthly Fee. 

Number on tbe RoHh at the 
end of the year. 

("ost per anntm’ 
of e:u'.h Student 
ill J 8(117 1>8. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

3 

cu 

C14 

J «■ 

E » 

From Fees and 
Endowments. 

Total. 


' 11. As. 






Fs. 

Us. 

Us. 

Presidency College 

12 

0 

360 

323 

301 

271 

292 

250 

*122 

877 

Sanskrit College , 


0 

22 

26 

20 

. 24 

27 

307 

35 

342 

Hooghly College 

6 

0 

82 

133 

141 

134 

162 


242 

242 

Dacca College 

5 

0 

111 

129 

no 

123 

126 

218 

65 

283 

Krishnagliur College 

5 

0 

47 

61 

74 

71; 

83 

.‘149 

56 

405 

Berhampur College 

5 

0 

48 

771 

74 

63: 

71 

3«8 

61 

459 

Patna College 

3 

8 

18 

21 

20 

321 

45 

748 

45 

793 

Calcutta M adrasah 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

6 

630 

7 

627 

Oowhatti School 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o’ 

2 




Cuttack School 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 


6 


•• 




688j 

770 

746 

724 

[ 

820 

247 

117 

364 
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Tlie tokil expe^dito’e on Colleges was £20,090- of whicL 
£S,394 -was- from fees and endowments. TLe number of ander- 
gcaduates attending the six Aided Colleges was 435 at the end 
of tbe year, being an inerease of 20 t!>ver the number retui’iied^ia- 
18C6r67. The Miinher of L^w students increased from 455 to* 
55d~. la tke Medical College fclie average jnobthly attendance 
tbroxigliout the year rose from 128 to 139. There ^cre 57 stu- 
dents oa the roll of the Civil Engineering College. The fol- 
lowing is the attendance Table for the last five years: — 




1 Number on the Uollp at the 

|co«t 

ror annum 




ead of. the year. 


of each Student. 





— 1 ,™. 



3 ■“ 

1-i' 


Aided Colleges — Arts. 

oJ 

o 

3 

t 

CO 

18C5. 

1866, 

I8C7. 

• 

jl^GS* 

^ » 

<» « 
a; a 

^ S 

- P 



"Pi 


' -a 




p {13^ 


H 


Us. 


1 

i 


1 

Us. 

Its. 

Ks. 

DovetOii, C<»lli3ge, Calcutta 

1-2 

2:11 

IG 

23 

30, 25 

207 

568 

775 

8t. Xavier’s ('allege, ditto 

« 


0 

14 

20 

4()| 

103 

411 

514 

Free Church College, ditto 

4' 

1 . 

120 

15L 

126 

151 

97 

31 

111 

142 

(Jeiieraj Assoiubly’s College, do. 

4 

0 

o' 

89 

111 

102 

, 43 

124 

167 

Cathedral Missioii (’ollege, do. 
London Mission College, 13la>w- 

1 

1 

0 

87 

65> 

128 

05 

233 

298 

auipur 

4 


0 

0 

32 

43 

109 

313 

422 

Total '... 


143 

1 

339 

409 

435 

i>3 

203 

266 


The total cost was £10,7f>0 of which £2,552 was from Govenn- 
nveirt and £8,228 froij^r fees and emlowinents., 

Schoolfi . — Of 27 Government Normal Schools witll 1,387 stu- 
dents, six with 449 were of the higher class. The cost of eaclr 
student was Rs. 93, chiefly from Imperial funds, ami tiie total cost 
£12,045, Tlio sum, of £:>3,449 was spent on- 2U8 Goverruneiit 
Schools with 21,300 pupils on the roll. The^cost of each waslls. 27of 
which 12 was from, fees and endowments. The 253. aided schools, 
had 1 19,473 pupils. On them. 98,400 was.spen-t, of which £12,590’ 
was for girls. The aniuial cost of eacli boy was Rs. 8-0-5 of 
which Rs. 4-13-3 was from fees aiul endowments. The annual 
cost of each girl was. Rs 8-lX-ll of which Rs, 5r 4-5. was fioin. 
fees and endowments. 

Books . — The accounts furnished by the School Book Sbtfiety 
.ibr the year ending Slst .December 1807, show a continuous 
increase in. the demand for books and apparatus. The ueccipts 
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realized by sales amoiintod to Es. 97,570. In tbe previous* 
year the receipts were reported at lls/ 88,051. The number of 
books issued from the depository was 245,709 in 1867, against 
2a0,277 in 1806, bein^ an Increase of G per cent. In the follow- 
ing abj>tract, the books issued during the last three years are clas-^ 
shied according to the languages in which they are written : — 


Bovk«, 

isaf). 

Copies. 

1 866. 

1867' 

English 

Sanskrit ... ...« 

... C8,rr25 

80,044 

78,063 

... !>,0(>8 

3,270 

1,707 

Pjeugali 

... sa.r>8s 

96.007 

120,150 

Hindi 

... 3,800 

4,783 

10,576. 

Th-ia ... 

... 12,8-24 

21,888 

21,135 

8authali 

H 

22 

2- 

Khasiya 

Arabic 

511 

20 

GiiO 

905 

l^crsiaii 

71 

77 

174 

llnlu ... < ... 

... 2,683 

2,565 

1,517' 

Anglo -Asiatic ... • 

... *4 851“ 

11,063 

10,250 

Total ... ^ 

... c184,043 

23' ,277 

24:i,7»j!> 


North-Western Provinces- 

Tlie sum of £149,274 was spent through tlie Department, of 
which £52, ,991 was from local funds, on- the education of 119,880: 
pupils of whom 17,777 were in aided schools. Tliere were 8* 
Arts Oolleges with an average attemlance of 209 and costing 
£G,8G5 from impeilal and £GGG from local fUuds. There were- 
two Special Colleges with an average • attendance of 218 and; 
costing £9,275 IVom imperial funds. 

On 1st FebiMiary 1868 the Director of Public Instruction took 
a G-iroful census of all the boys actually in siihool on that day in, 
all Governmeiit Eoys’ Schools other than Colleges and Normal 
Schools. He .fuund 112,2G7 boys at school,, of whom 56'3 
cent, or -02., 1 02 boys, were under 12 years of age, and 50,165 
ahovo tluit age. 99ie* male j>opulation of tbe North-Western 
Provinces is Ki, 089,902. Ilcduciug this number by the male 
populatit)!! i>f the towns in Avliicli none of the above schools, 
axe placed, vlz.^ 810,000, we may take 15,750,000 as the male- 
population affected by the schools to which the calculation 
refers, and the result is that seven in one thousand of the nuih' 
po2ndation were a.ctually in a Government School on 1st Fe- 
bruary 18GS ; or say 14 in 2,000, one of whom would bo leai ning 
English, The number of boys under 12 registered in the Census, 
is 5,970,138 (uative.s almost entirely). Thus at least one; 
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Tboy out of every 100 boys under twelve was in one of tlie schools 
on the day in question,’ and one boy out of eveVy 2,500. of that 
age had begun Engiisli. A rouglily- calculated comparison of 
the number of Govenuneut Schools* with .the registered area of 
the Provinces as given in th^ Census* Iteport, shows about one 
school to every eieven s(]nare Guiles of (‘iiltivated aroa^ . Of 
11*2,207 at school on 1st February, 2,272 were in h^i^ghor-chiss, 
in middle-class, 14.702 in 7 c(/?ao’// aiul 91,2!)0 in 
bandi or circle scliools. The sum of £()(), 008, of wh’\ch £20,828 
was from local funds, wa.s spent on, 2,722 Cote r/uneni 
with an average daily attendance of 102,11)2. Oi A ided Inst itii- 
tlotis there were 4 ColU'ges witli an average daily at tend:uice of 
1,010 ; 4 higher-class schools with 828; 1:J1J middle-class schools 
with 8,259 ; 28 lower schools with 1,842.; 92 female schools with 
2,219; 2 Normal Schools for men and 1 for women witli 58 and 29> 
oil the roll. The whole cost was £25,182 of which £15,729 was- 
paid by Govornment. , . ^ • 

Books , — The sales wmo comparatively large. Mere tlian two 
lakhs . of books wore sold, at vaJne^of lls. 4t),000, aiul this at a 
profit sufficient to meet clia.rges and deterioration: The average 
selling price of educational works, rouglily calculated, was about 
four annas a volume. In the previous year (of eleven mouths,) 
the sales were 102,009 coj)ies, at a cost of Lis. 22,170. 

Pud jab. 

The sum of £80,829 was spent through the Department, of which 
£25,485 was from loc^al funds, on the instruction of 94,98^1 pupilsin 
2,712 scliools. Hie fees in Ooocrunieut J ant itxit ions Jiave gra- 
dually risen from lis. 12,529 in 1803-04 to Ms. 17,320 in 1807-08. 
There were 2 Government Colleges, at Delhi and Lahore, with 
an average daily atteAdance of 24. Each student cost Ms. 1,207 
of which Government paid lis, 1,242. 'fliere were 0 higher-ciass 
SclioOls with 827 pupils costing Ms. 07-0 of wiiich Government 
paid Ms. 50-5 ; 19 iniiidle-class with 1,781 costing Ms. 22-12-11 of 
vvliioh Govermneut xxiid Ms. 28-8-5; 2 branch schools Avith 184; 
77 to\Yii schools Avitli 0,990; 40 loAver-cIass branch schools with 
2,812; 1,000 village schools with 42,022; 272 female scliools with 
5, 120 and 22 jail schools with 4,081. Of Aided Institutions tliero 
Avas 1 College with 0 students in daily attendance, eacli costingMs., 
1,085-10-8 of which Governnieut paid Ms. 422-8. There were H 
higher-class schools with 1,020 pupils, each costing Ms. 47-0 of 
Avliicli Government paid Ms. 20-8; 88 middle schools with 1,722; 
92 lower schools Avitli 2,300, and 507 female schools Avith 9,052. 
Of Normal Schools tlierc Averc 9 Government with 217 and 4 
Aided with 111 pupils. 
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Books . — The number of books sold was 7^,830 valued at Rs. 
23,222. 

OudL 

, The sum of £32,8 -tp, of which £14,068 was from local funds, was 
spent on tlie education of 24,303^pupils. Tlie cess, included in lo- 
cal, funds, yielded £8,289 against £4,508 in the previous year. 
There wete of Government Institutions 10 higher-class schools 
with a daily average attendance of 1,308; each pupil cost Us. 27-14 
of which Us. 24-4-9 was paid Government. Tliere were 34 
middle schools with an average attendance of 2,529 there were 
381 village scliools with 8,871; one jail scliool w'itb91; 24 
female schools with 308 and 2 Normal Schools with 180. 
Of Aided 1 list ll'uti 071 s there was 1 College with 8 students in 
daily attendance each costing Us. 865-1-9 of which Govern- 
ment p*wid Us. 349-13-3. 'J'here were 4 higlicr scliools with 
731 each Costing Us. 49-4-11 of which Goveruiuent paid Rs. 
49-4-11. There were 22 middle schools with 1,273 ; 33 lower 
schools yvith 892, and 13 female schools with 239., 

Books . — During the yt‘<ar 54^154 books, maps, &c., worth Rs. 
9,013, were sold, being an increase of 14,992 books, and Us. 3,128 
over last year. Including free SH])|)Iies h>r school use and prizes 
65,766 articles, worth Us. 13,732’, were issued. 

Central Provinces. 

Tlic Department spent £43,644, of which £18,468 was from 
impei’ial funds, on the education of 1)9,490 pupils. Govern^ 

rnent I nsf itutions there \vas one higher class scliool with an 
average daily attendance of 217; each pupil cost Us. 71-1-7 of 
which Government jiaid Us. 65-5-9, There w'ere 39 middle 
scliools with 2,693 pupils; 787 lower-class with 23,968, and 
6 Normal Schools with 122 students. 01' xiided Institutions 
there were 2 higher-chiss schools with 423 pupils each costing 
Us. 26-5-4 of which Us. 12-8-8 was paid by Government. There 
were 10 middle wdth 589, and 110 lower wdth 3,242 pupils. There 
were 691 unaided lowqv schools wdtli 11,858 in daily attendance. 
The total cost of (ulucating each pupil in the Central Pijf^vinces 
was Us. 5-15-2, and to Government the cost was only Us. 1-12-5. 
If only Government schools be considered, the total cost of 
educating each pupil was Us. 7-H-ll, and the cost to Govern- 
ment was Rs. 2-4-8. The number of pupils learning English 
in the Central Provinces has risen from 1,164 in 1863-64 to 2,703 
ill 1867-68. 

British Burmaji. 

Th^. sum of £18,205, of which £10,773. >vas from local funds, 
was on the instruction of 5,274 pupils in 18 J schools, Qf. 
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these only 4 were Government Schools, with an attendance of 
512. Of Aided Schools 15 were middle-class with 1,423 pupils, 
each costing Rs. 53 of which Government paid 13. There 
were 150 lower-class schools with <3,lG7»pupils. The numbgr* 
of Budliist monasteries receiving instmctioii from Government 
teachers was 31, of which 23 ftre in Rangoon and 8 in Maul- 
rnain ; the total nuinher of pupils nominally studyilig was 91. 
The number of aided Normal Schools was 7,''witli 398 pupils. 
There weie 5 female schools with 408 pupils. 

The sum of ^17,700, of wdiich <£1,377 was from local funds, 
was spent on the instruction of 9,327 pupils in 224 schools. Of 
the schools 2 were liigher-class with . 108 on the rolls, 44 
middle with 3,009, 103 lower with 5,179 and 15 female with 

371. 

Mysore. 

There were 64 Goverr.mc.ut Schools witli* 2,797 scholars and 
4G Grant-in-aid schools with 4,138 scholars. Tlie sum of 
£13,880 was spent on education. Ot'tlie total number of 0,935 
scholars, 4,424 were Hindoos, 1,898 Mahomedans and 1,113 
Europeans and Eurasians. The iiunober of children educated in 
indigenous schools, unconnected willi Governnjent, is set down 
at 22,000. Taking the male population of tlie country at 
2,097,318, and assuming one-ninth or 233,035, to be boys of an 
age to go to school, it will be found that at least 200,000 boys 
arc without education. A scheme has been designed to remedy, at 
least in part, thi!^ state of things* One school for •boys and 
girls will be establisijed in each hohly or talook sub-division. 
The number of these sub-divisions is 045, with an average area 
in each of 41 square^ miles, and a population of 0,040 persons. 

A school situated in tlie centre would, therefore, be within ej^sy 
reach of all. The masters will be selected from the indigen- 
ous teachers, and will give instruction in the vernacular langua- 
ges only^ Their pay is to be 7 Rs. witji the prospect of promo- 
tion to be assistants in talook schools on 1*2 Rs. The supervis- 
ing agecc}^ wdll consist of 8 Sub-Deputy Inspectors, or one for 
each revenue district, on 40 Rs. a month. 

Ooorg. 

The sum of £102 was spent on educating 164 pupils in the 
Government Schools. There were 18 private schools with 
299 pupils. The total number of pupils under instruction 
amounted to 1,353, which would give 11*91 children at school, 
out of every 1,000 persons, and one to every 1$ 

10-58 and 18. respectively- 
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Chaplaim^ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE EUCLESIASTIGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Government of India provides Chaplains for the troops 
nnd officials in the principal military and civil stations of India.. 
The number of large stations Hliaving outgrown the streirigth 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntary system, 
is in operation. Government gives grants-in-aid of the erection 
of station cljurclics within certain limits, and makes .small allow- 
ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Koman Catliolic, noton 
the estahlLshment, whq, supply cantonments and stations for which 
there are no chaplains, iloman CHitholic priests arc employed 
only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The c.stabli.shment 
of chaplains is twofold-^ Episcopalian and Presbyterian. Theform- 
er consi.sts of 85 in Benga.l, 40 in Madras and 28 in Bonihay. Tiie 
Latter ccmsvd.s of 8 in Bengal, 4 in T\ladras and 4 in Bombay. 
Cbaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. Those of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a* month as Junior.s and Rs- 
800 as Seniors. 

In 1867-08 there were in 31adras 109 clergy of the Church 
of England. Of these 40 were Chaplains, 5 engaged in educa- 
tion, 00 European and Eurasian Missionarie.s, 52 Natives, 0 
witluuit cures and 0 receiving Government grants. The Bi- 
shop confirmed 570 Natives and 114 Europeans and Eurasians. 
Of the 40 Chaplains 81 were on duty. Of the 28 Chaplains 
in Bombay 27 were on duty. Four clergymen of the Church 
of Enghyinl a.ro provided from other soiu'Ces for Europeans a,nd 
Eurasian.s. No returns arc puhli.shcd of the Calcutta, diocc^so. 
T1 le Lord Bishop of Calcutta is Metropolitan of India, Cey- 
lon and the Straits Settlements, Madras and Bombay have each 
a Bishoi). In each diocese the only other..dignitaTy is an Arch- 
deacon appointed by the Bishop. Chaj)lains arc appointed by 
the Secretary of State. The total cost of the ecclesiastical e.s- 
tablishmcnt in 18GG-67 was £158,707, thus divided : — 




J866-()7 

18G7-68 

0 verament of I ml i a 

fAr Bishop of Calcutta, 

- 


Domestic (Uiaplaiii and Archdeacon, including 

£ 


visitation allowances 

... 

9,505 

10,500 

Madras do. ' and ChaT^lains ... 

36,188 

40,h94 

Bombay and Sindh 

do. da ... 

30,278 

31,009 

Bengal 

... ... 

24,459 

27,041 

N. W. Provinces 

... ... 

15,141 

37,758 

Punjab 

... ... 

15,311 

10,835 

Central Provinces 


3,330 

4,191 

Oudh 


3,051 

4,345 

British Burmah 


4,579 

4,874 

Berar 

* 

234 


Eastern Settlements 


2,224 

Colony 
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The year 1866-67 consisted of 11 months. 

The sum raised in 1809-70 for Foreign and IJome Missions, by 
the Protestant Cliurclies and Societies of England and Scotland 
which hold their annual meetings in May, jvxis upwards of a niipir 
on and a half sterling. The following sums were raised the prin- 
cipal Societies for Foreign JAssions, but in a few cases Coverii- 


ment grants-in-aid are evidently included, ^ 

Church Missionary Society ... ... £157,^b‘»0 

Wesleyan Missionary Society ... t!) 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel ... l()l:j,l;32 

London Missionary Society ... 108,847 

Baptist Missionary Society ... ... 30,556 

Ohun li of Scotland and Foreign Mission ... J 1,009 
Free Church of Scotland Foreign JMission ... 2!),55S 

United Presbyterian Foreign Mission ... 21,4 64 

United Metliodist Free Churcbes ... * .9,388 

English Presbyterian Foreign Mission • ... (>,(>02 

Primitive Methodist TVlissiou ../ ... 18,573 

Moravian Mission British Fmid • ... 5,000 


To this has to be added the expenditure abroad of the Bible 
and Tract Societies and the large sums sent from America and 
Germany. In round numbers’ it may be said that tlie Protes- 
tant Cliurclies of Europe and America, through 50 Societies, 
send 2,000 missionaries to Jews, Mussulmans and Pagans at an 
annual cost of a million sterling, and print Bibles and books for 
them at a further cost of half a million, through 35 Societies, 
or 85 in all, Gf tlie 50 Missionary Societies 21 belong to' 
Great Britain, 13 to tlie Continent, 8 to America and 8 send 
missionaries to the Jews alone. No reliable statistics of expen- 
diture by the Roman Catholic, Syrian, Greek and Armenian chur- 
ches are available, save this, that the Roman Catholic Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith received during the j^ear 1868, 
£212,355, or an increase of £6,358 over the receipts in 1867. 

The relation of the Government of India to the religious en- 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Buddhists and non-Chris- 
tians generally, was defined by Act XX. of 1863. Up to that 
year in the case of some endowments the manager had been no- 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government. In the case 
of other religious endowments the management was vested in 
private persons. This Act provides tliat, in the latter class of 
cases, the endowments shall be 'wholly free from Government in- 
terference, the manager remaining subject only to the usual 
control of the Civil Courts. In cases belonging to the former 
class Government is once for all, in the first instance, to appoint 

Vox.. Xlll. PA»rs m. & IV, 3 F 
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The Foreign Office, 


fi Oomniitfcee to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by 
Govei iiiiicDt, vaeaDcies in the Committee being filled up by elec- 
tion. The earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments 
to whicli the Kegulations repealed by the Act relate, but section 
x'kii. is of general application, and severs Government from all 
future connection w ith RcligieuS Trusts in any part of India. 
The qnantiVy of land and money in the possession of non-Chris- 
tian, religious bodies in India is very largo. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

imiTim FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The Feudatory States of India have been only partially sur- 
veyed, and a census .has been taken of the populaiion, only in 
those which have been administered by llritisli officers during 
the min6rity ot the chiefs. The latest Parliamentary licturu 
published in 18(18, estimates the area of India under their ad- 
ministration at r)(>f),790 .^square miles, and the population at 
47,909,199, or nearly a third of the whole area- of 1,550,830 
s(]uaro miles and nearly a fourth ef the population of 2,00,424,072. 
An att(.‘inpt is made at a nearer approximation to the truth 
in detail in the following chapter. 

The Foreign Office* 

British Feudatory India is su|)ervised by the Foreign Depart- 
ment, which was organised by Warren Hastings in 1784 as the 
Secret and Political Department, and was ehanged in 1842 
into its p^’cscnt form and name. IJ}) to 1842^ the secret branch 
is described by one oT the officials of the Department as having 
comprised geneially all Government transactions connected with 
wars, negoeiatioiis, and missions. The Political branch com- 
prised all ordinary correspondence with Residents and Agents 
in alive territory, Managed territory, and Non-Regulation Pro- 
vinces. The Foreign branch comprised all transactions betAveeu 
the Government of India and Foreign Euiopean Powers. Now 
eveiy State to tlic south of the Himalayas is a feudatory of Her 
Majesty and does homage and tribute to Pier representa- 

tive, the Viceroy. The Native States are no longer “ Foreign.’’ 
The relations l,>etweeu the paramount power and its feiukitorics 
are carried on in accordance wdth the subsidiary treaties, and 
the precedents wffiich have been establisbed in connection with 
those treaties. Native States are not guided by international 
law, but by the law whicli naturally exkts between a paramount 
power and its feudatories. 

The Foreign States, properly so called, with which the 
CioVerument of India has treaty relations are Independent 
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Burmal), Afghanistan, P.ersia, Oman and Zanzibar. It is rc- 
pr(3scntGd at Mandalay by a Political Agent who has consular 
jurisdiction over registered British subjects, similar to that coii-^ 
ferrcd by the capitulations^’ in Turkey^ and Egypt. A Malionf- 
naedan gentleman acts as its^'(;presoidative in Cabiil. Of lato 
the Persian embassy has been under the .Eiiglisli Eoi^dgn Oilice. 
A Political Agent attends to English interests at Muscat and 
in tlie Persia# Gulf, and another at Zanzibar and on the Ea,st 
Coast of Africa. The Government of India protects or exercises 
the influence of a superior over Muniporc, Bhootan, Sikhim, 
Nepal and Beloochistan. At Munipore there is a Political 
Agent. The Commissioner of tJ»c Bhootan Dooars pays an an- 
nual allowance to Bhootan so long as tlfo country is at peace; 
while he conducts our relations witli tlie potty State of Sikhim. 
There is an English Kesident, with pJiysician and staff, at Khat- 
mandoo. An English officer re pre.sonts the GoYornnient at Kliclat, 
Cost of Adminisfering the Feudatory States. 

The 48 millions of people in. the F^aidatory States, and the 7 
millions of Bcnir and Mysore which we administer in tnist for 
the Nizam and the Maharajah, contribute notliing towards the 
general revenues of India. Their chiefs, who are guaranteed 
against insurrection and arc interfered with oidy when disloy- 
al or hopeless tyrantvS, draw the whole revenues from these 55 
millions. The tribute which they pay under engagements is not 
ecpial to the cost of the political establishments maintained for 
their benefit. A very large portion of our military expenditure, 
to which these States contribute almost nothing, is necessitated 
by their existence. The tributes and contributions from Na- 
tive States” in 18G7-08 amounted to .f^6<SJ),28(] as follows : — 


Government of Indfia. 

£ 

Brought foi’wartl 

573,117 

Various Petty states 

18,872 


• 

Bbopal 

18,182 

Bombay and Slndk. 


Various Petty States 

21,047 



Jeyporo 

40, 000 

Subsidy from the (Jutch Go- 


Joudpore ... 

21,300 

vernment 

18,095 

Odeyijore ... 

29,918 

Katty war ^>ibtito ... 

53,894 

Doongeryorc 

1,309 

Various Petty States 

8,790 

Banswarra 

2,739 

Jaghcerdars, Southern Mali- 


Kotah 

39,472 

ratta Country, &;c. 

7,835 

Boondeo ... 

16,000 



Jhalwar ... 

8,000 

Punjab, 


Various Petty States 

3,970 



Odeypore ... 

7,599 

Sokeith 

550 

Madras, 


Mundee ... ... ,,, 

10,440 

Mysore Government 

246,000 

Kupoortliulla 

13,100 

Travancore ditto 

79,643 

Chumba ... 

150 

Cochin ditto 

20,000 

Various Petty States 

2,709 


573,117 

3 

Total 

P 2 

680 , 2 $<t 
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Cost of the Political Agencies, 


' Political iigencies apd other Foreign Services 

was £ 241 , 801 . ° 


TT 


Government of India. • 

Residents anf ' Political Agents, &e., 

Durbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, &e. 
►Sundry Items 

Central Provinces. 

Political Establishments 
Durbar Presents < 

British Bnmiah. 

Political Establishments and charges, including ex- 
penses on account of State prisoners 
Bhamo Expedition ... 

Mission to Mandalay ... ... 

Settlement* Siam Boundary 
Miscellaneous* 

Bengal. 

Political Establishments and charges .. , 

Durbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, Na- 
tives of rank, &o. ... 

Bhootau charges ... ... * 

North- Western Provmces. 

Political Establishments and charges 
sundry Items ... ... * 

Punjab. 

Pay of British Envoy at Cabool, and other Politi- 
cal Establishments and charges ... 

Durbar Presents 
Sundry Items 

, Madras. 

Besidents and Agents ... ... 

Charges on account of State prisoners 
Bombay and i^indh. 

Residents and Agents . 

Durbar Presents and Allowances to Natives of 
r{ji,nk, &c^ 

Sundry Items 


Total ... ... £ 



The allowances and assignments under treaties and enc^age- 
ments amounted to £1,873,072. Against a tribute of £§89, 28(> 
has to be set £2,114,873, the cost of the Political Agencies and 

Allowances. Thus , the direct cost of the Feudatory States to 
the Government of India, is a million and a half sterling. 
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Government of India. 

Ponsfon of Wazod Ally Shah, ex-Kinff of Onde ^ 

ProportioJi of Poiihior of Alubarajah Dulleep Sing 
[Ponsion to Ally Hahadoor, ex-Newubof Handa, iuduMiiigAlk)W-j 
auoe to tho Family of the late Zoolficar Ally ^ ^ .. 

Stipenda and Extra Allowancea, fcc., to ^is niglincss rrinccj 
(julam Uahomed, son of the Into Tippoo Sul^m 
Pensions to the Family of the cx-Hajah of Coorg 
Compensation 

Pagoda and Mos([no allowances 
reiisiona exceeding Ra. 6,(j00 per annum, but not exceeding Rs. 
20,000 per annum .. 

Pensions not exceeding Ks. 5,000 i)cr annum 

Onde. « 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

|Newab Malka Jehan 
Newal) Sooltan Hegum 

[Political Pensions not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum * 
Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 x>er annum 
Maafeo Compensation ... 

Miscellanooua 

Central Provinces. 

(?ond Rajah Sullimati Shah ’ * * 

Janoojeo Jiao llhonslah Rajah Bahadoor, and the widows of 
the late Ruler • 

lTiimbukj<'c Nana Aeehcr Rao 
Eshwant Rao Goojur 
Purbut Rao Goojur 

PcnsitJiis exceeding Rs. 5, (.00, but not exceeding Rs. 20,000 por| 
annum 

Pensions not exceeding Re. 5,000 per annum 


]ien(tal. 

Stipends and Allowances of tbc Nis;arr.ut. 

His Highness the Nawab Nazim’s Personal Allowance 
Her Highne.ss Miinnoe Begum 
Mnnnee ami Buhoo Begums’ Establishments, 
wed Azoeni Ally Khan • .. 

Raisoonnisaa Boguni (widow of ITumayoonjah) 

Newab Shumshe Jeliau Begum (Consort of Furreodoonjah) 
iNewab Mulkzijnianceah higum (second wife of ditto) 
[Allow.ances to various Chiefs, their Families and Depontients 
exceeding Rs. 6,000 and not exceeding Us. 20,000 per .annum 
Allowance.s to various ( hicf?» Ihcir Families and Pependcuts 
not exceeding Rs. 5,000 i)er annum 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Rajah Bhoorn feing Grandson of Rajah Kullyan Sing) 
Unno-chulter charges paid in Cuttak 
Compensation to the bhooteeahs for the resumption of Dooaral 
in As.sam 

[Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum • . . 

* Corapenaations. 

I Salt. ! 

Compensation payable under Convention with the French Go- 
I vernmeut in lieu of Salt formerly supplied to them 


Compensation 


Sayer, 


Cairiod forward 


120,000 

1,200 

3,000 

3,753 

«; 

2,019 

3,2UU 

10,720 

15,930 


6,400 
1.350 
27,U’>i 
41,552 
30 i 

9,974 


10,694 

19,500 

1,000 

2,671 

’654 

6,891 

64,897 


73,2.55 

16,019 

1,(581. 

4,693 

9,982 

4,480 

4,480 

14,432 

20,869 


2,6.50 

660 

4,600 

1,438 


44,000 


3,417 


160,276 


•86,032 


06,197 


164,913 


9,149 


48,017 


166,275 


86,032 


90,167 


212,078 


559,582 
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Brought forward 
North-ir'est^m Prtyttinces. 

' ^ Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Ishrccporsad Narain Sing, liajah of Benares ... % 

Popsions exceeding lis. 6,000 and* not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per 
ani>.»:neach 
Rajah BuJwanFding 

Pensions granted en the resumption of Maafee Tenures 
Political Pensions under Rs. 6,000 per annum 
Exdtajuh of Ooorg 


Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Charitable Pensions no:, exceeding Ra. 20,00(> per annum ... 3,125 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances under Rs. 5,000 per annum 1'1,0’35 

Sajrcr Compensation. 

Rajah Mohender Sing .. ... 2,410 

M'iBCollancous Compensation tinder Rs. 6,000 per annum ... 0,087 


Territorial and Political Pensions. 

Rajah Bukht Ally , . < ...^ 

Murdati Sing ... 

Rajah Fy/tullub Khan 
Rajah J OH want Sing 

t^irdar Saleh Muhomod Khan ... 

Muhun Loll 

Sirdar Bewa Sing ... 

:«irdar Sooltun Socundor ... 

Nardr KhxTOolla 
Alirza Ellahee Bux 
A joodiao I’orshad 

Stipends of Ranees of deceased Maharajahs, including Allow- 
ances to Dependents and Adherents 
Pensions tinder Rs. 6,000 per annum granted on the resumption 
of Maafe Tftniircs 

Political Pensions under Ra. 6,000 per annum 


Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Pension of Mirza Kllabec Bux 

Pension of Ranee Kissen Kour of the late Rajah Bullub Ghut 

Pension of Kour Khoshal Sing 

OhAritablo Allowances under Rs. 6,000 per annum 


Stiycr Compensation. 

Allowances to Rajahs and others in lieu of Customs, Transit Du> 
ties, &c., abolished 


Allowances to the relatives, Servants, &c., of Ilis Highness the 
late Rajah of Tanjore, Including commutation of Pensions, 
&c. 

Allowancos to tho Family of the lato Rajah Ameer Sing 


Stipends to tho Family of the late Nawab of Masulipatam 
Carried forward 


42,841 745,749 
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The 153 Feudcdoriee. hy Patent 



*. 


£ 

Brought forwa^rd 


42,8^1 

746,749 

Madras. 




Stipends and Extra Allowances to the Families hf the htte 
Ilyder Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive of payuieuta 
made in 13enga 1 ... 

Coruponsations, Pensions and Charitable Allowances 
Pagoda and Alo.squo Allowances, and t'omponsatjuns in lieu of 
jcsuiiied Lands, Offices and Privileges, including Sail Cum- 


3,393 

4 



0 


IDonsatious, 

101,813 



Peii-ions and Cliaritablc Allowances 




Pagoda and Mosque Allowances 

10,787 



Allowances to Zemindars, Jageerdars, and Enamdars, &c. 

29,398 

140,099 





Pensions, &c., to the Families and Dependants of tho lato Na- 




waba. and to the Carnatio Family and Dependants, &e. 

G9,72(’ 



Stipends, &c., to Prince A?;eeni Jah Baliadoor 

Payment to the French Coverument at J’omlicberv, on account 

37,977 



of the Arrack Farm in tho French Pettah at Alasulii)ata»n * ... 

475 

108,178 





Stipends to the Family and Dependants of the Nawabof Kurnal 


i0,103 

310,674 

Bombay and Shufh. 



Pensions to tho Family and DcponJuni# of the late ^awab of 
Wurat 

Newab Mahomed Ally Khan Bahudoor 

• 

! 10,0001 
6,058 


Sugoon.'i PaoeHalicb JVlahaiaj • 


0.0001 


Subsul.v to the Khan of Kholat 


6.000! 


Pertab Ilao Ooojur 

Various f’ensions and Allowances above Rs. 0,000 and under Rs. 


1,200 


10,000 per annum .. 

Pensions not exceeding Us. 6,000 per annum, including com- 


11,603 


mutations . ... 


41 ,922 


Fuamdars and Surrmi jauulurs 


406,108; 


Sayor and MiscclJauoous Compensations 


33,536' 


Sultan Fuclil AJahsiu of Lahuj 


1.412, 


A]lowanfo.s, &c., to tho o.'i-Ameers of Sindh, and otheis 


24,725! 


Cf)minutution of fractional parts of Enams ... 


3,952 


Cristn i Rao Wittul 


2,202 


Dowasthan and Wurshaauu .Vllowancea 


1.5(1 ,400 


llcdompiion of Jiuckdars’ Ijouds, (fcc. 


113.6A1 

810,049 




Total Allowances and Assignments out of tho Revenues, &c. JCj 




1,873,072 


The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may he divided 
uto groups according as (1) they enjoy* the administration of 
their o^ui estates coupled with the privilege of adoption, (2) 
ire merely great landholders without administrative powers 
ike the Talookdars of Oudb, or (3) are pensioners only. When 
he Mutiny swept away the last relics of the Emperor of Delhi, 
Liid the East India Company, the princes of India, new and 
)ld, found themselves brought face to face with their Sover- 
dgn Queen Victoria. Neither they nor we at first realised all 
hat the change involved. Dimly groping after a definition of 
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Lord Cannhu/s Patent , 


liis new position, the late Maharajah of Piitiala sought for the 
recognition of* himself and his house as an Indian noble of the 
English Empire. Above all rewards for his great services 
^in those days, he qsked perpetuity for bis house and hon- 
ours. Sir John Lawrence, just made Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab, worked out the Chief s idea into a recognition 
of the right of adoption on the failure of natural heirs. 
Lord Canning, after a reference to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, wrote that despatch dated the 30th April 1800, 
in which he decreed what Hindoo Law had never absol- 
utely ordained — that** adoption to a should always bo 
recognized by the Paramount Power, subject to the two 
conditions of loyalty^ to the Crown and fidelity to all engage- 
ments with the British Government. In that de8])atch he thus 
wrote — V The last vestiges of tJie Royal House of Del In, from 
which for Oar own convenience we had long been content to ac- 
cept a vicarious iauthoiity, bavo been swept away. The last 
pretender to the representation of the Pcishwa has disappeared. 
The Crown of England stands forih the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount power in all India, and is for the first time brought 
face to face with its feudatories. There i.s a reality in the Su- 
zerainty of the sovereign of England which has never existed 
before, and which is not only felt but eagerly acknowledged by 
the Chiefs.’’ This is the Suimud or Patent : — 

Her Majesty being desirous that the Governments of the several Princes 
and Chiefs of India, who now govern their own territories, should be perpe- 
tuated, an4 that the representation and dignity of tlieii- Houses should be con- 
tinued ; in fulhlmeut of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to convey to 
you the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the British Govermiient 
will recognize and confirm any adoption of a successor made by yourself or by 
any future Chief of your State that may bo in accordance with llindoo law and 
the customs of your race. Be assured that nothhig shall disturb the engage- 
mqnt tlnis made to you so long as your House is loyal to the Crown and faith- 

vv A- ® treaties, grants, or engagements which record its 

obligations to the British Goverimiciits. 

(Signed) C^vnuing. 

llth March, 1862. 

A similar Patent rvas given to Mahomedan princes. Since 
Lord Canning .s time only one person Las been added to the roll, 

1 Majesty s Governmout — the child who was lately install- 
ed Maharajah of Mysore. 

Iho lt)3 Feudatories witli Patents guaranteeing the right of 
adoption are as follows. ^Tiiose of the Mussulmans are entered 

111 ilahftft • 
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Feii(l<ttory* * 
Ajeygurli Hujah, 
Aluilkoto 

A 1 i poora J agheerdar, 
Ikui.sda Cliief, 

Faottee Faw(fhi 
iianswara Chief, 
lleojah Chief, 

Behree Jaghcerdar, 

Bell u t J agheer d ar, 
Beiaspore Chief, 

Benares M al i ara j ah, 
Beronda Rajah, 

Bliaghul Cliief, 
hlioiml Beyum^ 
Bhownnggiu* Chief, 
Bhughafc Chief, 

Blnijjee Chief, 

Bhnrtpore Maharajah, 
Bikancer Maharajah, 
I'ijawur Rajah, 

Bijiia Chief, 

Booiidee Raj all, 

Bulsnn Chief, 

B ungan pu 1 1 y J agheerd ur, 
Bussahir Chief, 

Bnstar Rajah, 

Calliiijer Chobeys, Six 
Camhay Fawah, , 
Cafchmere Maharajah, 
Chirkaree Rajah, 

Chumba Chief, 
Chutterporc Rajah, 
Cochin Rajah, 

Cooch Behar Rajah, 
Cuttack Tributary Chiefs, 
Dewas Chief, 

Dhar Chief, 
Dhamee«iPhief, 

Dholepore Rana, 
Dhoorwye Chief, 

Doqjana Nawah, 

Durkote Chief, 
Dhurmpore Cliief, 
Doongurpore Chief, 
Dufflay Jagheerdar of Jhi 
Buttia Rajah, 

Vot.4 XIII., l^AUTS III. & IV, 


Place, 

Bundlecund. 
Satam. 
Bundlecund. 
Surat/ * 
Central Tndia. 
Rajpootaua, 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Bundlecund. 
Punjab. 

Benares. » 
Bundlecund. 

Pi. iijab. 

Central India. 
Katlia war. 

Punjab. 

I’unjab. 
Rajpootana. 
Rajpootaua. 
Rundleftund. 
Bundlecund. 
Rajpootana, 
tunjab. 

Madras. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 
Bundlecund. 
Bombay. 

Punjab. 

Central India. 
Punjab. 
Bundlecund. 
Cochin. 

Assam. 

Sixteen^ Orissa. 

Central India, 

Central ImMa. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Punjab, 

Surat. 

Rajpootana. 
itt, Satara. 

•Bundlecund. 

3 a 
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Feudatory 
Ktlnr C^liief, 

Fiirrc cdkotc Ilnjah, 

, ^Govowloe Jagheerdar,r 
Oliiirwal Kajah, 

( I oil rill ar J aghoerdar, 

(iJnikwar, 

Holkar, 

Jessulinere Chief, 

J ey pore M a h ara jal i , 

Jheeiid Kajah, 

Jli alia war liana, 

Jignee Jagheerdar, 

Joobul Cliief, 

Joonaguvh Nawah, 

JoiadlipoVe Chief, 

Jowrah Nawahy 
Jiissoo Jagheerdar, ♦ 

Karonde liajah, 

Keonthul Chief, 

Iverowleo Cliief, 

Kishengiirh Chief, 

Khiilsea Cliief, 

Kolhaporo Kajah, 

Koomharsein Chief, 

Xoonhiar Chief, 

Kotuh Chief, 

Kothwr Chief, 

Kothee tfagheerdar, 

Kunuya Dhana Jagheerdar, 
Kiippoortlmlla liajah, 

Kutch Chief, 

Ijpgassie Jagheerdar, 

Loharoo Nawdb^ 
hdakraie Chief, 

Malclr Kotla Fawab, 

Moodholc Chief, ^ 

Miindee Chief, 

Mungal Chief^ 

Myhere Chief, 

My long Chief, 

Mysore Maharajah, 

Nabha liajah, 

Nagode Chief, 

Nahun Chief, 

Nalagurh Chief, 

N 3 mbal k ur J agheerdar of Phul ton. 
Fimm, 


Place. 

Gnzerdt. 

Punjab. 

Bimdlecuiid. 

N. W. Provinces, 
^jiiindlecund. 

Baroda. 

Central India. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

l^uijjab. 

Satara. 

Bimdleciind. 

Punjab. 

Bomba5^ 

Rajpootana. 

Central India. 

Bijndjecund. 

Central Provincefj, 

Pun jab. 

Rajpootana. 

Rajpootana. 

'‘Punjab. 

Kolhapore. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Bundlecufid. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab, 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab, 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund, 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

oatara. 

Hyderabad, 
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Fmidatory 
Nowanuggui* CUief, 

Nyagaon Kebai Jaghecvdiu*, 
Oodeypore Maharajah, 
Paliaree Chief, 

Patowdee Nawah^ 

Pahlan/pore Dewan^ 
Toodoocotta Chief, 

Pun nail Raja, 

Punt Prithee Nidhce, 

Punt Sucheo, 

I'ertabgurh Rajah, 

P 11 t\v u rd 1 1 un s, Ftve^ 

Ihittiala Maharajah, 
liadhunpore Nawahy 
Rajpeepla Chief, 
ilaindroog Chief, 

Jiauipore Nawahy 
Rowah Rajah, 

Sawaut Waree Chief, 

Scroll i Chief, 

Shah poo ra Rajah, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

Soil aw ul Chief, 

Socket Chief, 

Itucheen Nawahy 
Sun door Chief, 

Sunipthur Rajali, 

Sirdar Sliumshero Sing Siudluui 
Sureola Chief, 

Tehree Chief, 

Tej Sinp!, 

To7ik Nawahy 
Toree Chief, 

Travancoro Maharajah, 

Turoch Chief, 

Ulwur Chief, 


Place. 

Katfeiawar. * 

Biindleciuid. 
lirtj postal! a. , 

Ruiidleciyid. 

•iViijab. 

Bombay. ^ 

Madras. 

Bundlecuiid. 

Satara. 

Satara. ^ 

Raj poo tan a. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. • 

Bombay. 

Rewa Kanta. * 

Southern JMahratta I’ulintry, 
^ Kohilcund. • 

Buiidiccund. 

ijawant»Warco. 

Rajpootaua. 

N. W. Provinces^ 

Central India. 

Bundlocund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bundlecuud. 

d, Punjab. • 

Buudlecund. 

Bundlecuud. 

Punjab. 

Raj poo tan a. 

Buudlecund. 

Travancoro. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaua^ 


The s^alutes given to these Feudatories and to nobles in 
CMiual or subsidiary alliance, vary from 21 to J) guns, as settled by 
the Queen in Council on 26th June 1867. Even leaving out My- 
sore, until the Maharajali is pronounced fit to rule, and Berur vvliicli 
we administer for the Nizam, these nobles govern a population 
and area larger than those of France and Belgium. Their troops 
far outnumber our Sepoy army ; their Ordnance, even that part 
of it which is serviceable, is equal in number to ours. Their 
wealth is enormous and their revenues arc personal, for rarjcly does 

a u ; 
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The 153 Feudatories by Patent. 


the money return, to the people in the shape of expenditure on 
administration. Under the following heading, “ The Estates of All 
Feudatories” wo give tolerably accurate statistics regarding nine- 
^tenths of the territories, population and revenues of these 153 
Chiefs. From 44 millions of i^eople, covering 579,277 square 
miles, th(>y draw a revenue of 12 J millions sterling every year, 
irrespective of the very large incomes of the nobles who in their 
turn are feudatory to them. The wealthiest of them are these : — 



Salute. 
— Guns. 

Square 

miWs. 

Population. 

Annual In- 
come. 

Nlmw of Jlf/dcrabad 

Siiulhia 
(niikwar of Baroda 

Maharajah of .royix>re 
Maharajah of Travaucoro *... 
Maharajah of Kaishmcre 
Mahatf'ijah of .Joudhporo ' 
Maharajah Holkar 

Maharajah of Pvittiala 
Maharajah of Oodoypovo 
Maharajah of Bliurtporo 
Betium, of Bhoj ml 

U) 

21 

lO 
10 
* 17 
JO 
17 
. 10 
17 
10 

78,003 

4,300 
15,250 
’ 0,053 

i 00,000 

i 35,072 
’ 8,318 

5,412 
11,014 
1,074 
0,704 

10,000,080 

2.500.000 
1,710,404 
],000,()u0 
1,202,047 
2,000,000 

1.78.3.000 
570,000 

1.580.000 
1,101,140 

743,710 

003,650 

£ 

2,150,000 

1,110,910 

000,000 

500.000 
448,003 

400.000 

1 351), 000 

1 330,000 

300.000 

1 206,127 

! 203,092 

240.000 

Total 




20,553,237 

0,958,792 


These twelve princes alone enjoy an annual revenue of seven 
millions sterling derived from 2(1^ millions of people. And the pe- 
culiarity of all of them, no less than of the rest of the 153, is that 
those who belong to old families, as in Rajpootana, we alone saved 
from extinction ; and that the rest are ascuew to India as ourselves 
While their rule is felt to be in many cases as foreign as ours. 
Whether Mussulman like the Nizam and Bhopal, or Mahratta 
like Sindhia, Holkar and the Guikwar, they merely scrambled 
with ourselves for t^ie debris left by the House of Timour ; and 
in proportion as, like the Nizam, they clung to us was their pre- 
sent position secured. Out of Rajpootana and one oi^two Sikh 
States there is hardly one old family. 

Tho Estates of all Feudatories. 

We classify the Feudatories, giving, where possible, the area 
and population of their estates according as they arc under the 
(liroct supervisioii of the Oovernnient of India, or those of Bom- 
bay and Madras. Oiir Feudatories have many feudatories of their 
own, particulars regarding whom wc cannot give. Pensioners are 
marked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italics. 
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i 

Feudatory, 1 

! 

Jdaco or 
Family.* 

« 

S(jiiare 

Milts. 

Fojnila- 

tion. 

AnijTial 

li)eorrj^« 

i 




£ 

Alaharajali of Oodeypore or 





Meywar 


Il,f>l4 

1,101*140 

200,127 

Maharajah of Jeyporo ,.J 


15,250 

1,1)00,000 

500,000 

Maharajah of Joudhporc or 





Mar war 


35,072 

1,783,600 

.350,000 

Maharao of Rooiulco 


2,201 

224,000 

50, (UK) 

Maharao of Kotah 


* 5,000 

450,000 

250,(100 

Maharaj liana of Jhallawar... 


2,500 

220,000 

150,000 

Nawah of Tank ... 

... 

2,370 

320,410 

101,751 

Maharajah of Kerowlec .. j 

Lajpt)otana 

. J,873 

188,000 

30,000 

Maharajah of Kiyhcngiirh ... 


720 

100,000 

22,570 

Maharana of Dholejioro 


1,250 

102,3^2 

100,437 

Maliarajah of lihiirtporo 


1,07 i 

7^3,710 

203,602 

M aharaorajah of Ulwar 


3,300 

1,000,000 

200,000 

Maharajah of Hikaiicer ! 


1 

.030,000 

60,000 

The Maha Llawulof Jessuliucrc' 


12,252 

73,700 

0,1 ()7 

llao of fSerohi ... ...j 


3, 020 

55,000 

20,338 

'riio llawul of Doongurpoio ...j 


1,000 

100,000 

12,G(')0 

The llawul of Jiaiisw’iina 


1,500 

150,000 

12,000 

ilajah of Fertabgurh 


1,400 

150,000 

20,210 

Maharajah Siiidhia 

'I • 


2,500,000 

1,1M»,!)1() 

Maharajah Holkur 

I 

8,318 

570,000 

330,000 

B(uji{‘oi of Bhopal 

I Central In- 

0,704 

003,050 

240,000 

Ilajah of Dhar ... 

f dia. 

2 ,oOI 

125,000 

15,700 

('hief of Dewaa ... 

i 

250 

25,000 

25,000 

N a tmb of Jo (ora 

) 

872 

85,450 

65,524 

llajiih of llutlaiii 


500 

04.830 

J7. 170 

Ilajah of 8illaiia..f 
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88,4178 

24, 000 

Rajah of Scetanihow' 





Cjiicf of I’unth I’ceploda 





,, Focploda 





Tliakoor of JaAvasea 





,, Nowharra* 

1 




,, SJicogurh 

«? 




,, Dabrec 





,, liiehrodo 

t ^ 




, , Kalookhera 

o 




,, Nuruni 

w 




,, Lalgurli 

'•B 

’ 1 



Feeplia 


1 



,, Novvgoijg 1 





,, Dutanu 

■3 




,, Agraoda 





,, Dlioolati.i ...' 





,, Ihlnda 





,, Burdia 

1 


j 

1 

i 


Carried forward ..J, 


130,020 

i 

j 13,515,880 

1 

4, 201,035! 

. i 
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Fciidatory." 

’ . 

Place or 
Family. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

* \ . 




£ 

Broiiglit forward 

‘ 

139,62€ 

13,r)15,88(] 

4,294,635 

Chief of Johut ... 



7,000 

800 

,, MiitwitiTa 




200 

,, Kliuitewarra 




120 

,, JKiittonmal 

tuDO 



00 

,, Ali Bajpore 





,, Jliabooa .. 


1,500 

00,000 

12,300 

,, Nccmkhcra or Tirla ‘ 





,, Chota Burkliera or 

rt .2 




Sorepore 





,, Mota liurkhera 





,, Kalee Boureo 

J 




Thakoor of i^ooltan 

\ Bhar Agency 




,, Kaciiee IWoda... 

f Me<liatizcd 




,, ]5ukthgurli 

( Chiefs. 




,, Baisoiaor Dhotia 

) 




It n jah of Kunun ... 

] ‘ 




''riiakoor of J5hadoiira 

1 Gwaljor 




,, Kbaltouii 

Agency ‘Mo- 




,, Sirsee 

j- diatized 




Bajoli of Bagoogurh 

{ Chiefs. 




, , Baroda 

1 




Thakoor of Burra 

J 




Chief of Ziirwaiinee 

Niniar Agency. 

3,000 

24,171 

0,809 

Chief of Bariid 2 )oora 





,, Jainina or Dabir 





,, .najgnrh Ohurree or 

Niinar 




Bhysa K he roc, 8il- 

Agency 




laiv^c & Bukhtgiirh 

• (hiaraiitccd 




,, Chaiidgurh 

Chiefs. 




,, Jamtee ... 





,, Chota Kiisrawud 





Thakoor of Pitharce 





,, Bngloo 


f. 



Karodia 

1 




,, Took 





, , Tatharca 

a> 




,, Dhiiiigoiig 





,, Riiighaiia 

>> . 




,, Bace ...< 

O TO 

S 'flu 




, , INI ayiic 





,, Dhaiira 

f 'll;.. 




,, " Kiuijai’a 





„ Bagoogurh 

p3 




,, Kaytha 

a> 




,, Klinrsoe .... 

O 




,, .Thalaria 

2 

o 

1C2 



,, I’oongliat 


80 



,, Bhojakherce 

1 ^ 

C8 



1 Carried forward 


1 

13,007,051 

4,314,924 
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Feudatory. 

Place or 
Family. 

Square 

Miles. 

1 *l*opiila- 
tioii. 

Annual 

Income, 






sr^ 



i 



£ 

Brought forward 



141,4.10 

13,007,051 

4,314,924 

Chief of Koorai ... 



22^43 

! 7,500 

,, Mahomcdgurh 




4.000 

5.000 

700 

,, Baaowda... 




700 

,, Kajghur... 

,, Nursiiigurh 
,, Khilclieeporc 
,, Larawut... 



• 



,, Patharee... 






„ Agra Burkhera 
,, Dubla Dheer 



• 



,, Dhiiiia Kherec 
,, Kliunialporc 

>> 

o 

O 


. 


,, Dubla Gnosce 

a 

<v 



• 


,, Khursia... 

bo 

< 





,, Jhalera ... ...< 


'§ • 

* 



,, Heeraporo 

eg 

^ • 




,, Kamgurh 


^ • 




,, Kakurkhere 
,, Sootalea... 

,, Jalria Bheel 
,, Gagronee 

w 

• 




Koonwur Chao Singh 






Bui want Singh ... 

Lutchinun Singh & Isreo Singh 



90,337 



Salim Singh ... 

) 





Sohawul 

Jignee 






Chutterpore ^ 

u 



• 


Oliirkary 






Ajeygurh 

bO 

< 





Bijawur 

’tS 


22,400 

3,170,000 

635,800 

Duttia 

- a 




Myhere ... * ... 

p 





Nagodo 

Oorcha 

Puimah ... 





• 

Rewah 





Sumpthur ... ... 



• 



The Nimm of Hyderabad . . . J 

Occcan. 

78,003 

10,000,080 

2,160,000 

Maharajah of Mysore ... 1 

Siysore. 



150,000 

ilajah of Muniporo | ^ 

iurmese Fron- 
tier. 

1 7,584 

5,000 

1,425 

* The Titular Kingof Oudh ... ( 

Calcutta. 



120,000 

* The Ameers of Sindh ,.A 

$indh 

&C. 1 



41,275 

Total carried forward ... 


348,760 

27,479,480 

7,422,824 
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Foinljitory or Pen- 

1 Place or P'’anii- 

1 Square 

1 Popula- 

1 Annual 

sionor. ' 

1 ly- 

1 M-iles. 

1 tion 

1 1 nceine. 

f < Brought forward 


348,761 

>'27,479,480 

£ 

7,422,32^ 

* Nawah Nndm of Bentjal . . 
Iiajali of Jyntia ... " ... 

o (/ORsyah States 

IJajali of Nungklow 

BfinffaL 
Moorshedabf d 

\ Assam 

10,000 

308,925 

160,00( 

601 

liajah of Molecm 

Uajah of Hill Tippcrah 

Uajah of Cooch Behai* 

) 

Cooch Behar ... 

7,o:i2 

1,J}(54 

1.3,040 

09,HKi 

‘^1 M dials formings. W. P’ron-, 
tier Agency 

C’hota Nagpore 

42, .500 

1,000,000 

( 100,00(1 

B> 'I’ribt. Mehals of Cuttack 

Orissa. 

Hi, 008 

750,000 

) 

Sikhim 

1 )arjcoling 

1,.550 

7,000 

2,000 

m 

Thv Navmh of Hainporo 

rlK Wfiitern Proi 
Hohilkund 

nnccs. 

890 

481,091' 

100,000 

Maharajah of Benares 
liajah of Ourwhal 

Benares 

Himalayas 

4,500 

200,000 

300,000 

10,000 

liajah of Shahpoora 

A j mere 


100,000 

25,000 

Uajah of Tehree ... 

Kumaon < 


200,000 

8,000 

lihawalporc 

PcJiijah. 
Modtan ^ 

2,48.3 

304, .582 

125,000 

Chain ha 

H iinalayas 

3,216 

120,000 

12,000 

Pataodi 

Coorgaou 


0,000 

4,500 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Kaslunere 

25,000 

1500,000 

640,000 

Patiala 

Cis*Siitlej 

.5,412 

1580,000 

400,000 

Jind ... 

do. 

1,236 

31 1,000 

70,000 

70,000 

Nahha 

do. 

803 

270,000 

Kalsia 

do. 

15,5 

02,^000 

1.3,000 

Math Kolia 

do. 

105 

40,200 

20,000 

Karid Kot 

Delhi 

043 

51,000 

7,500 

Dojana , 

do. 


6,390 

1,000 

Loharic ... 

Sutlej 


18,000 

6,000 

K ainirthala .... 

Hill State 

598 

212,721 

57,700 

Mandi 

do. 

1,080 

1.39,259 

30,000 

Suket 

do. 

420 

44,552 

8,000 

Sarmur (Nahan) ... 

do. 

.1 

75,595 

10,000 

K al^lur (Bilaspore) 

do. 

66,848 

7,000 

Ifindur (Nalagurh) 

do. 


49,678 

6,000 

Bussahir 

do. 


45,025 

7,000 

Koonthal 

do. 


18,083 

3,000 

Baghal 

do. 


22,305 

3, .500 

Juhbal -v 

do. 


17,262 

1,800 

Bhajji 

do. 


9,001 

1,500 

Kumharsaiu 

do. 


7,829 

. 700 

Kuthar 

do. 

. 5,000 

3,990 

2,853 

500 

Dhanii 

do. 


400 

Baghat 

do. 




Balsau 

do. 


4,892 

600 

Mailog ... ... 

do. 


7,358 

800 

Bija ... 

do. 


981 

200 

jl'aroch 

do. 


3,082 

250 

iKunhiar 

do. 


1,906 

300 

jM aiigal , 

do. 


917 

100 

jDatkuti 

do. 


612 

50 

Carried forward ... 


480,075 

35,980,257 

9,405,4.33 




Brought forward ... ^ 

Rajah of Akulkote ... ■) * 

The Tunt Sucbeo 
The Punt Prithee Nidhoo ... [ 

The Duflay ... ... f Satara 

The Nimbalkur 

The Waekiir ... ... J 

Rajah of Kolhapore ... Kolhapore 

Chief of Sawuntwarec ... Sawuntwaree i 

Do. of Jainkhundee ... ) Southern 
Do. ofMeeraj Ulahratta 

it; o1^rgir'"“ (jogWaara 

Do. of Ramdroog .. ... Bhaway 

Do. of Moodhole ... ... (^orepuray 

*The Anglia Family .. fk)laba 

The Scejlaa of Jtiiijeera .. d.oojifcra 

* Tke Orahd'dnvfjhiera of the ^ • 

Nawah of Surat ... . . Surat ^ 

Naiodh of Sucheni ... .. Suchecu 

Rajah of Bansda ... ... Surat 

Rajah of Dhurumporo ... Surat 
Rajah of Jowar ... ...Jowar • 

* lJf'f<cendants of N((ioah of 

Broach ... ^ 

Nawab of Cambay ... ... f^ambay 

The Guikwar ... ... Raroda 

418 separate jurisdictions in 
Kattywar, of which the 
principal arc Okaftuindul, 

J on naghnr, N o wanuggur , 

Bhownuggur, J ajf^'rabad, 

Wudwan and Rajkote ... Kattywar 
Rao of Kutch ... Kutch 

[Pahlaiijjore Agency contiftn- 
! ing IJ States, Pahlanpore^ 

Jiadhunpore, Wamjc^ Terwa- 
ra and 7 Hindoo States ... 

Maheekanta (The Rajah of 
.Edur' is the only powerful 
Chief) ... 

Rajah ofjdajpeepla ... 1 

Rajah of Barreah ... ... 

Chief of Chota Oodeypore ... 


Cambay 

Baroda 


Rajah of Loonawara *. 

Chief df Sontlie 
The Bahee of Balasium'e 
65 Petty Chiefs with a reven- 
ue of ... 

Khyrpore 

Cariied forward ...1 


^ Rewakanta 


*480,075 35,986,257 
. 986 77,339 

600 110,193 

350 67,967 

700 58,794 

400 47,100 

3,184 646,156 

• 900 152,206 


£ • 

9,405,433 

15.000 

12 , 000 ; 

7,500| 
6,5(H1 
75,0(H)i 
6C5 
100 , 00 ( 
20, Ot 
25,0Q0 

23.000 

15.000 

35.000 
5,000, 

10.000 

6,356 


321 

71,000 

17,000 

325 


10,000 


13,000 

8,500 


19,000 

6,100 


15,000 

9,000 

300 

8,000 

2,590 

350 

175,000 

35,0001 

4,399 

1,710,404 

(500,000 


21,000 

1,475,085 

6,500 

409,522 

(),041 

321,645 

4f000 

311,046 

4,500 

1,600 

3,0f0 

1,736 

900 

' 254 

19,092 

5,000 

105,000 


547,3241 41,699,406! 11,653,804 
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The Eighteen States of Eajpootana. 
Under Madras. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. . 

Place or Fa- 
mily. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual 

Income. 

! 

Brojjght forward 

— i'- 

547,324 

41,699,40G 

£ 

11,0.53,804 

Prince A zim Jah.,. 

Carnatic 



30,000 

M aharaj ah of Travancorc, 

Travancore. . . 

C,653 

1,262,047 

448,200 

Rajah of Cochin ... 

Cochin 

1,131 

399,000 

108,000 

Rajah of Poodoocottah 

Poodoocottah 

1,037 

268,750 

32,413 

^Jafjhirdar of Bunganpully 

Cuddapah ... 

500 

85,200 

16,617 

}iajali of Suudoor ... * 

^leypore and Hill Zemindars ... 

Hellary 
Northern Cir- 

145 

13,440 

8,782 

cars 

1.3,041 

391,230 


Ali Rajah « ... 

C a n n a noro 
and Southern 




C. 

Laccadive Is- 
lands. 

9,446 

1,000 

2,000 

Grand Total ...j 

. .. 

579,277 

44,070,739 

12,294,816 


Tlfe Governor General in Council supervises the Feudatory 
States directly under the Government of India by four Agents 
for Rajpootana, Central India, the North-East Frontier and Mu- 
nipore, and by two Residents at' Hyderabad and Nipal. No in- 
formation regarding Nipal is published. 


Eajpootana* 

Rajpootana stretches from 23° 15' to 30° North Latitude, and 
from 09"" 30' to 78° 15' East Longitude, containing an area of 
123,000 square miles, with a population estimated at ten milli- 
ons. The purely British districts of Ajmere and Mairwara lie 
in the heart of Rajpootana and are administered by a Deputy 
Commissioner under the North-Western Provinces. The eight- 
een Principalities are supervised by the Governor General’s 
Agent, who is also Commissioner of Ajmere and Mairwara. In 
1803 our political relations with Rajpootana commenced during 
the Mahratta war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree war its 
States accepted our ^‘protection. Of the 18 chiefs 15 are Raj- 
poots, 2 Jats and 1 Mahomedan — 


1. Meywar or Oodeypore. 

2. Jeypore. 

3. Marwar or J odhpore, 

4. Boondee. 

6. Bikaneer. 

6. Kotah. 

7. Kerowlee. 


8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Kishenghur. 

Jeysulmere. 

Ulwur. 

Sirohi. 

Doongurpore. 
Banswara. * 
Pertabgurh, 
Jhallawar, 
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Jat 

17. Bhurtporo | 18. Dliolepore. 

Maliomediin, 

19 .* Tank. 

These States are under the political super iiiteTuionce of the 
Governor Generars Agent, with a staff of four Assistants and 
four Political Agents. The extent of interferei^cc exercised 
hy the Government ’<5f India is generally confined to the 
suppression of such crimes as suttee, ^itch-swinging, dacoit^ 
and thuggee ; but on more than one occasion within the lagt 
fesv years the British Government has b^en compelled to inter- 
fere as the paramount power. The Chiefs of Rajpootana exer- 
cise supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction within th^ limits of 
their respective states. They are restrained by ifo check save 
the moral influence and, fea.r of the JBritish»Government. Dis- 
putes among themselves are adju^licated by the Courts of Va- 
keels. These Courts consist of one Upper Court and four Lower 
Courts. The Upper Court is composed of the Vakeels who arc 
accredited to the Governor General’s Agent. The four Lower 
Courts are each composed of the Vakeels accredited to each of 
the four Political Agents, and arc accordingly respectively situat- 
ed at tljehead quarters of those Officers, at Oodcypore,Joudhporo, 
Jeypore, and Harowtec or Kotah. When British interests are 
concerned, or at the request of the members, or in cases of im- 
portance, the Agent of the Governor General, or his •Assistant, 
takes his seat as President and has a casting vote. Each Politi- 
cal Agent does the same in the Lower Court under similar cir*« 
cu install CCS. 

No Report of the ETajpoot States has appeared since last year. 
Central India and Bundlekund- 

The states of Central India are divisible into Feudatory States 
and Mediated Chiefships. The political relations of the Bri- 
tish Government with the Feudatory States are altogether upon a 
different footing from those which subsist with the Mediated 
Chiefships. The feudatory states arc six Gwalior, Indore, 
Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas and Jowrah. Of these Bhopal and Joav- 
rah are Mahomedan, but the remaining four are Maliratta. 
Gwalior and Indore are the most important j Gwalior being un- 
der His Highness Maharajah Sindhia, whilst Indore is under 
His Highness Maharajah Holkar. All these States possess the 
powers of life and death, and no interference in the internal ad- 

3 H 3 
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ministration is exercised by the British Government. Wlicn, 
however, an offender belongs to one State and the plaintiff to 
another, the Political Agent adjudicates the case; and in this 
pe-rticular the Political officers in Central India discharge the 
duties which are performed in Rajpootana by the International 
Courts of Vakeels, In other resj^ects the Political staff in Central 
India resembles that in Rajpootana. The Mediated Chiefships 
comprise a number of petty States which are held under the im- 
mediate guarantee of the British Government, but at the same 
time have feudal relations with one or other of the larger States, 
%:nd occasionally under 'more than one. The multiplicity of tliosc 
potty Chiefships, and the peculiarity of the tenures on which 
they are severally held, founded as they aie on the measures 
adopted for the pacification of the country after the Mahratta 
war of J817, necessitate a more minute interference in their 
affairs, than* it is usual to exercise in the substantive States of 
Central India or Rajpootana. Updor tho Mahratta, as had 
previously been the case uuder the Maliomcdan Governors, tho 
potty Chiefs in Central India , exercised hut limited powers; 
and on tlic establishment of British supremacy in tlieso provin- 
ces, tho officers of the British Government naturally assumed 
tho position of arbiters of all the differences by wliich the public 
peace could be disturbed, and of high judicial functionaries to 
whom all sentences of life and death wore referred. The result 
Las been that these minor Chiefs x^efer all serious cases, raoi o 
especially those involving capital punishmont, whether inter- 
jurisdictional or otherwise, to the Political Agents. 

The States of Bundlekuiul are similarly divided into four 
Treaty States — Rewah, Teliree, Duttia and Sumpthur, and mi- 
nor States, 

•Tho whole feudatory territory supervii^cd by the Central In- 
dia Agency, under the Governor GencraFs Agent at Indore, 
comprises 83, GOO square miles, with a population of 7,670,000 and 
annual x-evenucs drawn by the chiefs, amounting to £2,012,300, 
exclusive of the largv incomes of the inediatixed chiefs. 'Jlio 
territory under the Agency forms three divisions. Tlie^Nortli- 
East division comprises the Native states of Bundlekund and 
Rewah. The Northern division consists of the Northern 
and Central districts of the Gwalior State. The South-West 
division comprises the table-land known in modern times as 
Malwa — though far within the ancient limits of the province of 
that name — and the sub-montanc territory between it and the 
Niu’budda^ as a considerable tract south of that river, extending 
to tho Kiuidcish frontier. The first, extending Irum the Bengal 
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Presidency in the cast to the Gwalior State in tlie west, includes 
Kewah and 35 otliov States aiul petty cliicfships. Its area is 
about 22,400 square miles; its population about 3,170,000 so\il.s ; 
and its public revenues aggregate absent l^s. 03,58,000. The 2 ik[, 
or Northern division, extends from Bundelkuiid and the Saiigor 
district, and has an area of alfcwt 19,500 scpiaro miles ; its popu- 
lation is about 1,180,000 souls and its public revenues about Rs. 
07,56,000. The 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward 
to the Bombay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwa- 
lior, riolkar’s estates, Bhopal, Dhar, Dewas and other small 
States. The area of this division is aboiiU41,700 s(piarc miles, ^ 
population about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
RvS. 1,30,00,000. Of* tlic 71 States 4 are MaJiratta, of which 2a*rc 
principal and 2 secondary; 7 are Mahonuldan, of which 1 is prin- 
cipal, 2 secondary and 4 petty; 17 are Boondela, of wjiich (> ;ire 
secondary and 11 ]>etty ; 33 are Rajpoot, of wliif h 1 is pn-inci- 
]>al, 12 secondary and 20 petty ; 0 arc BraUmin a-nd 4 belong to 
otlicr classes. Of (be \vlio*le 4 arc* principal, 23 are secondary 
and 44 are petty. The Slates qrc siqyjrvised as follows — 

1. Indore Residency. — I ndore, Dewas and Bagli. • 

2. Gwalior AgExNoy. 

3. BnoRAL A.(jiKN(n\ — Including the States of Bhopal, Raj- 
gurli, Nursingurh, Kilchipore, Koorwai, Muksoodungurli, Malio- 
incclgurb, Basoda, Patbavee, Larawut, Gwalior Distric*ts and Se- 
ronje. 

4. BiieEL Agency. — Including the States of Dbar, Jhahooo, 
Ali Raj[)orcj, JolAitt, Mutwarh, Indore ami Gwalior l>istrict,s. 

5. Deputy Biieel Agencw. — I ncluding the British Pcrgiin- 
nali of M iiiidpore and Slate of Burwani. 

(3. Western Malwa Agency. — inchuling tiic states of Jow- 
ra, Rutlain, Seetarnow and Sillaiia. 

7. PoTiiTicAL Assistant, Goonah. 

8. Bundlek und a gen( : y. — C omprising S( diaAvnl , J igneo, 
Ajeygurh, Baonee, Beromia, Bijawur, Cbirka.ry, CJliutterporo, 
Duttia, Kotec, Myherc, Nagode, Ooiwha, Punua, Rewah and 
Sumpihiir. 

No Report of the Central India Agency has appeared since 
last year. 


Hyderabad. 

The Nizam of HyJerahad is in subsidiary alliance witli the 
British Governmeni, and can neither undertake wars, nor carry 
on negotiations, except by the pei rni.‘;sio)4 or tlirough the me- 
diation of the British Govenuneul, The GcA ernment of India, 
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-however, abstains from any interference in the internal adminis- 
tration of the Nizam, who exercises soj^ereign powers withiahis 
own territory; but the British Resident affords such friend- 
Igf, counsel as occasion may require. A Subsidiaiy Force is 
maintained by the Britisli Government at Secunderabad in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad ih ^accordance with the treaty of 
1800. The*'* Force, known as the Hyderabad Contingent, is also 
cantoned in different parts of the Deccan, and maintained un- 
der the treaties of 1853 and 1860 by the revenues of the assign- 
ed districts known as the Berars. By the treaty of 1800 the 
Subsidiary Force was <o consist of eight battalions of infan try, 
tAyo regiments of cavalry, and the usual proportion of artillery ; 
and subsequently by the treaty of 1853 it was agreed that there 
should never be less than five regiments of infantry, with one 
of cavaliy, and a due proportion of artillery stationed within the 
Nizam’s territory ; unless with the express consent of His High- 
ness. By the treaty of 18G0 the Hyderabad Contingent was not 
to consist of less than five thousand infantry, two thousand ca- 
valry, and four field batteries of artillery. The administration 
of Berar is also under the control of the Resident. 

Physical Outline . — The territory of the Nizam lies between 
lat. 16°l(y and 2irW N. ; and long. 74°40' and 81°32' E. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by Berar and the 
Central Provinces ; on the south and south-east by the Madras 
Presidency ; and on the west by the presidency of Bombay. It 
is for the most part hilly, and possesses a broken and varied sur- 
face, traA^arsed by a series of rivers, rising generally in the great 
range of hills and uplands known as the Western Ghauts of 
India, and floAving in an easterly direction toAvards the Bay 
of Bengal. The country is consequently divided by this system 
into several great strips, each having a distinctive feature, whi cl i 
may be briefly described thus: — South of the Ajunta range of 
hills, flows the Paingunga river, an affluent of the Godavery. Its 
course runs through a hilly and Avild country, on the whole the 
poorest part of the Nizym’s dominions, Avithout any place of im- 
portance, except Hingole, one of the stations of the Hyderabad 
Contingent. Between the aforesaid river and the Godavery it- 
self, there exists a noble tract of country, which, Avith its high 
cultivation, waving har\"ests and general richness, may be look- 
ed upon as the garden of the Deccan, and contains many im- 
portant towns. Fiirther south is another affluent, the Manjera, 
on the banks of a tract often rugged and not very rich, though 
some parts of the valley are fruitful. Here are several places 
of martial tradition and strategic importance. Southwards of 
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this last-named river there is none till the Beenia is reached 
Avhich is an affluent of the Kistnah, then tfie Kistnah itself 
This large district, included between the Manjera and the Kist- 
nah, forms the most important part of» the Deccan. Its ai^ 
contains marked varieties of soil and climate and is studded with 
ixndulations ; the eastern portion is covered with tanks and 
artificial lakes, among which may be mention?#d the cele- 
brated Pakhal lake, which is said to be the largest sheet 
of water in all India, though inferior to what it formerly 
was. To the westward, between the Becma and the Kist- 
nah, there is a large tongue of laud, ^t one time forming tke 
Hindoo state of Shorapore under the feudal sovereignty of tjie 
Nizam, hut now brought under the administration of His High- 
ness since the rebellion of the prince in*1857. On the extreme 
south, between the Kistnah and its tributary the Toombudra, 
lies the Raichoor Doab, which is in parts fertile. ^ The country 
thus subdivided by its riv^er system, has* also certain general 
demarcations pending on other ccj^isiderations. Its geology pos- 
sesses two marked features, first, thie basaltic and trappean for- 
mations, and, second, the granitic formations. In general terms 
it may be stated that the blackish trap and the dark heavy soil 
prevail in the northern and western parts of the country, while 
the re4disli granite and laterite and the lighter soil prevail in 
the easteiu. In the former are raised cotton and wheat, which 
are less dependent on irrigation ; and in the latter the autumn 
and spring harvests of rice are chiefly raised, being entirely de- 
pendent on irrigation from tanks and streams which abound. 
In the first or north-western division the agriculture resembles 
that of the Bombay Presidency, while that of the Madras Pre- 
sidency is represented in the second or eastern division. The 
climate may be considered in general good, as there no arid J)are 
deserts, and hot winds are not so severely felt. Three languages 
are spoken, Mahratta, Canarese, and Teloogoo or Telingee ; the 
two first are principally confined to the trap country, while the 
third is to be met with in the granite district. 

Products and Trade , — The spontaneous products are not re- 
markable. Coal and iron are said to exist, and the forests, 
though worth preserving, are not of any great importance. 
Little can be said of the manufactures, with the exception 
of the ornamental metal ware of Beder, the embroideries of 
Aurangabad and Koolburga, and the cloths of Hyderabad, Nan- 
dair, and Pyton, which hold a prominent place among the tex- 
tile fabrics of India. Trade, judging from the customs revenue 
a;ppears to he conside]^able, the aggregate value being some- 
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thing under lO^OOO/KK)/. sterling per annum. The principal 
experts consist of cotton, oilseeds, country cloths and fabrics, 
and metal ware ; the imports are salt, European piece goods, 
«.«d hardware. Tlic country trade is carried on partly by carts 
and partly by hack bullocks, ^^'he banking business -of the 
whole country is chiefly conducted at Hyderabad itself, and is 
very large. 

Area and Population . — The total area covers 78,003 square 
miles, with an estimated population of about ten millions, 
giving a density of about 128 to the square mile. The real 
?lfei‘cngth of the agricfiltural population consists of the wide- 
spread Koombee tribe and its various branches. The edu- 
cated class of tlie Hindoos are Brahmins, who principally 
fill situations requiring more mental than physical labour. 
There ar'e many Rajpoots, some of whom represent ancient 
families, anci' still possess a feudal or otlior superior position ; 
and also Siklis, whose numbers havq increased since the Niz- 
am’s minister has for n earl y- forty years belonged to their per- 
suasion. Tlie lower orders, Raenoosees, Dhcis, &c., arc looked 
upon by Hindoos as of no caste, hut often exliibit greater nerve 
and courage than their superiors, and arc by no means a con- 
temptible community. The banking and trading classes are 
principally composed of the Marwarec tribe, who came from 
Marwar in Rajpootana. Of the Mahomedans there are the real 
Deccanese, the Moghuls, tJio Pnthans and the Syuds, who have 
been coiniccted with this part of India for ages. The Mogliul must 
be cousiddired the governing race of modern days. There are also 
to be mentioned the Arabs, Rohillas, Hubsliees, Sindhecs, and 
Pansees, whose advent to this territory was within the last half 
century. The aboriginal tribes, who exist in the wilder parts 
to the nortli-cast, resemble those of the Central Provinces. 

Administration . — In 1867 Sir Salar Jung, the Minister, 
carried out several administrative reforms. The 14 zillahs 
were divided into five circles, and a controlling officer was 
appointed over each ‘‘ circle, who was styled “ Sudder Ta- 
lookdar,” and corresponded very nearly with the Divisional 
Commissioners and Sessions Judges in 13ritish territory. The 
cost of these new appointments was met by reducing the Mujlis, 
or Board, to two Meml)crs and a Secretary, and reducing the Mu- 
hukkummah-i-Sudur iu like manner to one Judge. The su- 
pervision of the civil police was transferred from the Mujlis to a 
single licad, who was styled Sudur-Mutamim-i-kutwalcc the 
Police itself, though organised departmental ly, was to obey the 
Talookdurs in all matters relating to the repression of crime and 
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the conduct of cases. The reduced Miihukkummah-i-Sudur was 
to remain in its modified form ; most of the cases which used to 
be referred to it being disposed of by the Sudiir Talookdars. The 
reduced Mujlis, acting immediate]^ under the Minister, pre^* 
cribes rules for the guidance of the Sndur Talookdars, and exer- 
cises a general control, so as to ensure a unifoi'inity of system. 
The zillahs are distributed under the new circles or*divisions in 
the following manner. One division, with head-quarters at Au- 
rungabad, comprises the district to the north-west of the Dec- 
can. A second, with head-([uarters at Eilgiindul, comprises tho 
districts on the right or southern bank of tlie Godavery. A thiiJf 
with head quarters at Kiimmnu, comprises the Telogoo-speak- 
ing districts of Telingana Proper, famous for large tanks, A 
fourth, with head quarters at Beder, comprises the districts in 
the very centre of the Deccan. The fifth comprises iSie south- 
ern districts, consisting of the Shorapore and RaicTiore country. 
These arrangements only^afli)Cted the distri(?ts of the '^Dowanee*' 
under the direct control of tlie “I^wan^’ or Minister, comprising 
about three-fourths of the country, •rho districts knowii as the 

Shurf-i-khass” under the ISMzam direct, are separately manag- 
ed; and so also are the ‘Tagah’' under the Shums-ool-Oomrali 
family, and the Jageer tracts immediately around tho capital, 
Hyderabad. In 1808, Sir Kicliard Temple reported tljat certain, 
districts, which had been mortgaged some years previously to 
two Arab Chiefs and one Pathan, in satisfaction of certain claims, 
and which paid a revenue aggregating eight lakhs per annum, 
had been recently recovered by the Nizam’s Government by an 
adjustment of tlio claims, and had been brought under tlic regu- 
lar vSettlemeiit and management; and iliat this measure would, 
doubtless prove of great benefit to the ryots. 

In February 1809 'the Nizam died and was succeeded hy bis 
son. Sir Salar J ung and Sliums-ool-Ooomra were created joint mi- 
nisters on terms of equality. The young Nizam was placed un- 
der the immediate care of his mother and })aternal grandmother, 
subject to the supervi.sion of Sir Salar J»ng who, moreover, has 
cliarge ^of all appertaining to the household, including a zenana 
of two thousand ladies. The Prince is an intelligent child but 
of a weak constitution. In a few years he will receive an Eng- 
lish education, and be placed under the guardianship of aa 
EngliKsh officer. Since the appointment of Sir George Yule as 
Resident, a million and a half sterling of debt has been paid off 
by Sir Salar Jung, though a considerable balance remains. 
The revenue of tlie country is now above two millions a year, of 
which a million and a quarter come from the land. Of late tho 
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disburseincnts have been well within the income, although three- 
fourths of the whole were absorbed in the capital of the country. 
Since the late Nizamis death the charges for his palace, court 
^nd family have formed a civil list of £300,000. 

1'he strength of the Nizam’s army is about 43,000 men, of 
which 6,500 are cavalry. The annual cost is about 790,000?. 
In 1865-60 the receipts amounted to 1,787,268?., and the expen- 
diture to 1,715,609?. leaving a surplus balance of 71,059/., which* 
has since boon considerably increased so as to meet the outlays 
most urgently needed for public improvements, yet reserving an 
«4idequate amount annuSilly for the final extinction of the debt. 

Revenue , — In considering the land revenue arrangements of the 
Nizam’s dominions, the^distinction of race and language has always 
existed, and still exists, in the revenue records, which are divid- 
ed into t\fo sections, one pertaining to the Tcloogoo and Canarese 
country, the other to the Mahratta country, though in both sec- 
tions the language used , in papers submitted to the govern- 
ment is Persian. By the a’:iginal constitution of these records 
all papers relating to landed tenures and to land revenue of their 
respective subdivisions of the country should pass through or be 
deposited in them. But in consequence of an undue influence 
and power exercised by the keepers of these revenue records 
which did not belong to them, a fresh arrangement was necessary 
and these records have been restricted to their legitimate functions. 
As regards the constitution of the agricultural community and 
the tenures of land, there is a generic resemblance pervading 
the whole of the Nizam’s dominions. But there have been, and 
still arc, some differences between the Telingana and Mahrat- 
waree country. In Telingana the fundamental tenure of land is 
much the same as that wliich prevails in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of the Madras Presidency, and which is so well known as 
the ryotwaree tenure. While that of the Mahratwaree division of 
the country is the same as in Telingana, with the exception that 
there are few if any zemindars ; and, consequently, none of the 
leasehold arrangements as in Telingana In the best days of 
the Nizamat the land revenue arrangements, though doubtless 
not free from the faults of the time, were conducted with toler- 
able efficiency. Subsequently the administration fell ofif, so 
much so that between 1815 and 1820 it was considered necessa- 
ry that some effoi't at reform should be made. In 1820-21 Sir 
C. Metcalfe, then Resident, after visiting the country, held that 
further protection against over-exaction or other oppressions 
paust be afforded to the peasantry. Urged mainly by his 
representations the Nizam’s Government concluded money 
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settlements on tolerably moderate terms witti tbe ryots for 
brief periods of years in most of the districts. British officers 
were appointed to move about the interior to see that no con- 
travention of these settlements was•allo^\'bd, and without intei^* 
fering in the revenue admin^^ration *they caused redress to be 
afforded to complainants, and in this way served to check the 
previously existing malpractices. The effect of tbcle measures 
was felt up to tire year 1830. Shortly after the British officers 
were withdrawn, and the districts began to be farmed out. In 
tlie 3 ^ear 1865 the Nizamis Government ordered a further money 
settlement, or, in other words, a limitation of the State demanffj^ 
to be made for all the Mahratwaree districts on a rough suf- . 
vey or examination of the fields for a period of three years. 
This settlement has been since going on. Similar orders were 
issued for the Tclingana districts, but little advjy;ice*ljas been 
made, partly by reason of the ryots being, less accustomed to 
fixed money payments, and to their being less desirous of en- 
gaging for any term of years. Th(? general increase of the gross 
revenues of the Nizam’s territori os ‘has risen from 1,163,850/. 
in 1861-62 to 1,601,845/. in 1865-66, which was abouf 37 per 
cent, in five years; and the net vcvenu-es had increased in the 
same period at the same rate; The rise in each case was pro- 
gressive from year to year. 

Jmtlce , — In the department of civil justice, the total number 
of original .suits on the files in all the courts of the various dis- 
tricts for the 3 ^ea.r 1866-67 amounted to 6,815 cases, of which 
4,649 were decided during tbe year, leaving 2,166 pending at its 
close. The amount of litigation, thongli less in proportion as 
compared with the probable population tlian the litigation iu 
the Central Provinces ;iud Berar, was, iievertheLesS) consitlemble. 
Tbe number of cases pending at the close, vsliowed an iiicrcaso^of , 
622 over tlie preceding year. The total number of appeals from the 
subordinate to the talookdar courts amounted to 427, of which only 
176 had been decided during 1866-67*; and of 47 appeals from the 
district courts to tiie central court at Hyderabad, only 16 were de- 
cided, \Wiich did not show very satisfactorily as to<the working of 
these courts. In 1866-67 in the districts under the minister, exclu- 
sive of the jagheer districts, for which no statistics were available, 
the number of crimes and offences before the district courts was 
6,250 ; the number of persons apprehended amounted to 5,858 ; 
cases successfully prosecuted by the police, were 5,492 ; the 
amount of the property stolen was valued at 23,705/,, of which 
5,621/, was recovered ; and the persons under trial at the close 
of the yeai' numbered 1;870. In the district criminal courts out 
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of 6,738 cases e,864 were disposed of, leaving only 874 pending 
at the close of 1866-67. There were a number of criminal cases 
committed to the central court at Hyderabad by the talookdars 
& being beyond theil potfers. The bu(?iness of that court on 
the criminal side amounted to ^86 cases, of which 405 were dis- 
posed of in 1866-67. This court also disposed of 1,659 other 
criminal appeals and cases. 

Besides the district courts, tlicre are the criminal courts for 
the city of Hyderabad and its suburbs. ^I'he police magistrate’s 
court for the trial of ^petty cases, disposed of 1,167 cases out of 
Tf;Sl() brought before it, 75 were struck off*, and 41 were referred 
td the higher courts. Only 27 cases were left at the close of the 
year. The business of the principal criminal court for the city of 
Hyderab{i,d and its suburbs showed 944 cases disposed of out of 
1,116 set down for hearing; in some cases the action of tins 
court was impeded, by opposition and delays incident to such a 
state of society as that of Hyderabad. The' court, ho\yever, 
was considered the best iSi the Nizam’s dominions. The 
judge (originally trained in the* North-Western Provinces) was 
well known to be an excellent officer. The cases submit- 
ted or committed to the court of final apx)cal amounted 
to 130, of which 129 were disposed of in 1 806-67. There were 
15 jails in all the districts under the dewan or minister, in 
which there Avere 3,592 prisoners at the close of the year, and 
there Avere besides six jails in and about the city Avhich liad 840 
prisoners ; thus the total prison population amounted to 4,438. 
The prisons are not constructed on any 2)ai£icular plan, nor is 
there anything like the sanitation, discipline, and organization 
which have been introduced in tbe British jails. 

The total establishment of the Police i,ii 1807 was 350 horse, 
and about 7,000 fdot. The annual cost amounts to about 
68,070^. The pay of a mounted policeman is 2^ 10^?. per 
nionsem ; of a foot policeman from lOi;?. to 12s. per mensem. 
Tbe pay of the officers of the police (all natives) ranges from 
2t to ISZ. per “ me&sem.” As compared with the known 
area and probable population of the country, this establish in ent 
would appear to be tolerably economical ; but then it only per- 
forms the sti'ictly civil duties of a constabulary. From this ar- 
rangement, as from all other civil arrangements, were excluded, 
— lirsty the Surf-i-khass districts under the tlie Nizam ; second, 
the Pagah jagheer under the Shums-ool-Oomrah family ; third, 
the jagheer tracts immediately surrounding the city of Hydera- 
bad ; fourth, the city of Hyderabad itself. 

Education , — Formerly nothing was done in the shape of Stat€i 
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education under the Nizam's Government, th(i existing schools 
being either private or indigenous, and much below the wants 
of the people. In 1850-57 the Nizam's minister established a 
school in Hyderabad of a suporioV order. This institution Is 
now flourishing, and had 4S(WliUpils, of wliom 70 were receiving 
an English education. Schools are now maintained at various 
places. Latterly a couimenceinent oi* organization has been 
made by the appointment of a native gentleman as educational 
secretary to tlie minister, and he has been deputed to make a 
circuit in the districts with a view to a further establishment of 
schools. The educational expenditure has hitherto been sm^TF, 
amounting to 2,2G8i. in 1 805-00, and 3,01 2i. in 1800-07. Tlie 
schools, at the British stations were kej>t up by European 
influence, though often with the support and aid of Jbhe native 
government. Such were the Chudderghaut school near the 
Hyderabad residency, numbering 91 pupjis, of whom 35 were 
learning English ; the anglcf-vernacuiar schools at Secunderabad, 
with about 80 pupils, of whom^)5 were learning English ; and 
schools of lesser size at the 'several cantonments of the Hy- 
derabad Contingent. In 1840 a medical school was also esta- 
blislicd at Chuddcrghaiit, viiiich has been superintended by 
successive residency surgeons, who receive a special allowance 
on that account from the Nizam’s Government. It has from its 
commencement to the year 1808 sent forth 37 native pupils, who 
have been examined and passed by committees of British medi- 
cal officers. ^ 

Public Wovhs . — The first attempt to organize a public works 
department was made some years ago by the appointment of 
European and Eurasian engineers, chiefly for the repairs of 
tanks, and by a sipall annual budget allotment amounting to 
about 10,800^. Estimates amounting to 59,853^. in the aggregate 
have been allowed within the two years ending 1807 for public 
improvements in the districts of the interior. A further step in 
organization has been taken by tlie appointment of a gentleman 
to a position corresponding to the omcc of chief engineer and 
secretary to the Government for public works. The roads in the 
interior are mere tracks ; and even with important lines is this 
the case. In this matter the Deccan is probably not at all pe- 
culiar among Native States. At various times the Nizam’s Go- 
vernment have been induced to do something in this direction. 
Since 1856 a sort of convention has been entered into with the 
Nizam, whereby the surplus of the spirit excise in the canton- 
ment of Secunderabad, which may accrue after defraying vari- 
ous local charges, shall be devoted to the construction or main- 
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tenanco of certai/i lines of road. The British Resident has been 
charged with the supervision of this expenditure. 

, Munipore. 

Between the tea valley of Cachar and the Burmese frontier lie 
the 7,000 square miles of territoVy which we protect” for the* 
Rajah of Munipore. In the centre of that area is the valley of 
G50 square miles which contains the capital. A quarter of a 
century ago, Colonel Guthrie, of the Bengal Engineers, made a 
military road for 103 miles between Cachar and Munipore. 
St?u’ting due east from^ Silchar, the civil station of the former, 
tlip traveller reaches the British boundary after twenty-five 
miles. He crosses by a ferry the Barrak river on wliich Silchar 
stands, and he passes*' a low range of arable hills once nearly 
covered with the tea plant but now abandoned to the jungle. 
The Jerree 'liver constitutes the British boundary, with a 
stockaded police poet fronted by ca similar Muniporee post oti 
the other side. Away the rpad winds for a few miles through 
dense forests, the Jerree OQcasioi\ally in sight, its channel chok- 
ed with trees which, in the rainy season, are hurled down by the* 
torrent. Soon the ascent begins and. steadily continues to the 
height of 4,800 feet, the sumrnif of the Kalanaga range. The 
Mookroo and the Eerung are then crossed. The scenery on the 
latter is very grand, and its >vaters are full of pure mahseer fish.. 
Passing through the arable Kowpoom valley and crossing the 
Limeetak, the ascent of the range of mountains of the same 
name is made and the valley of Munipore is seen 2,500 feet 
below, the capital being twelve miles off. The Muniporees live 
in chronic dread of raids from the hill tribes and from Cachar^ 
and hence their rivers are unbridged. Disputes between tliem 
and the Burmese are not so frequent. This route, or one near 
to it, seems to have been that adopted by the Buddhist fugi- 
tives from Bengal and Behar who carried their sacred books and. 
relict into Burmah and China. The stream and the variety of 
traffic which pass along it even now are remarkable. Bengaleea 
enter Munipore with large sums for the purchase of buSaloes 
and ponies. The Burmese approach Munipore from the east„ 
with these animals, a little, gold and precious stones, earth-oil 
and the well-known boxes. The Bengalees import cloth also,, 
and it is to be feared both muskets and ammunition. Travel- 
lers come even from^ the Punjab. The Rajah levies a duty of 
from Rs. 3-4 to 10 on all animals leaving the country. In 
1868 no ponies were allowed to be taken out, owing to the 
scarcity of these animals. Occasionally the Bengalee traders 
are waylaid and killed by the Nagas in the hills, but as a rule 
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they meet with no difficnlties save from the thievish propensi- 
ties of the Burmese. Munipore in tlie matter of demand and 
supply is nearly independent of all the world. The capital 
acts chiefly as an entrepot between .Cachar and Burmah. Ev<i» 
salt is supplied without import. The people raise only sufficient 
for their wants and are, theretorh, liable to famine. They appear 
to be well off and prosperous ; they all seem, even thi« poorest, to" 
be well fed and to have sufficient clothing. The Political Agent 
never saw a beggar, or an apparently destitute person, in the 
country. The Government system is eminently conservative. 
With free trade and a proper development of the resources of 
country, the money revenue might be enormously increased. 
There are large tracts of fine soil altogether waste. As in all 
Asiatic States the administration of justice is a farce. Money will 
always procure immunity from punishment, whatevei*the crimo 
may be. The Rajah is almost entirely,, in the hands Sf his advisers, 
a set of unscrupulous men.who think of nf>thing but how to fill 
their pockets. • 

The population number about 50,000 and, as there is little mo- 
ney, and the produce is confined to the wanUs of the people, 
each man pays his dues to the State in the shape of from ten to 
forty days' labour every year.* That seems to have been the ori- 
gin of the custom known as The only industrious class 

in the country are the women. They do all the work. Wliile 
his female belongings are hard at work all day, our friend 
strolls about, takes an airing on his pony, or plays at hockey. 
Almost the only out-door employment at which nfen will be 
seen at work is ploughing or gardening, and even this appears 
to he done chiefly by the boys and younger branches of it fami- 
ly." The Muniporee women work equally hard in the British 
districts. The Muiflporees are nominally Hindoos, and their 
only priests are women called maihees who are treated as ora- 
cles. Tl'.e Rajah's peculiar god is a species of snake called 
Pakungba from "^rhich the Royal family claims descent. When 
it appears, it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess in attend- 
ance, ^^ho then performs certain ceremonies to please it. Very 
early marriages are not approved of. Polygamy is common. 
There is a most corrupt Court called “ Paj a" for the judgment 
of all matters between man and wife. Tim Rajah enjoys a 
money revenue of from Rs. 12,000 to 15,000. He receives Rs. 
6,370 a year from us, since we induced him to give up to the, 
Burmese certain territory up to the Yoma hills. Munipore 
w^as declared independent by the treaty of Yandaboo, but its 
weakness was so tempting to the Burmese that we took it under 
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oiir protection at the Enjah’s request. It has improved during 
tl*e last 35 years in population and wealth. It abounds in fine 
iron. The Government of India has directed that the road is to 
Ue kept in fair order* and bridged, and the country is to be sur- 
veyed. • ^ 

We now come to the Feudatory States supervised by the Gov- 
ernment of^Iudia intermediately throuoh the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Of those under Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
there is nothing to report. 

Punjab. 

/rhe only States administered by British officers were Bhawul- 
pore, Churnba and Patoudie. 

Bhawulpore, exclusive of the desert portion, is a narrow 
strip of country, of an average width of eight miles, ex- 
tending for S()0 miles along the left bank of the Sutlej, Che- 
nab and Indus successively. The, area is 2,483 square miles, 
of which 1,781 square miJeSt or a little more than two-thirds, 
are culturable, and 702 square, miles unculturable. Of the 
cullurable area, 1,111 square miles, or a little less than two- 
thirds, arq cultivated. Of the cultivated area, 843,702 acres, or 
637 square miles, arc irrigated by inundation canals ; 107,680 
acres, or 168 square miles, by wells ; and 260,377 acres, or 
406 square miles, by inundation from tlie river. There is no 
rain cultivation. The population is estimated at 364,502 souls, 
of whom 10,000 are residents of the’ forts and isolated villages 
in the de-^sert, leaving 354,502 as the number "of inhabitants of 
the fertile portion of tlie territory. There is thus, in this latter 
portion, apopnilation of 147 persons to the square mile. Of the 
total population, 192,161 are returned as agricultinists, and 
172,341 as noil-agriculturists. During 'the minority of the 
Nawab the State is administered by Miyor Mincbin, and is 
annually increasing in prosjierity. The revenues in cash, and 
estimated value of grain, amounted to Rs. 14,43,174, being an 
increase of Rs. 3,02,625* upon the income of the preceding year. 
The expenditure was Rs. 12,10,562. The cultivation e^^tended 
by means of canals and trade increased. An Englisb School 
prospers under the supervision of the Rev. Mr. Yeates, a 
missionary of Mooltan. 

Ghumba is a mountainous tract to the north of the Kangra dis- 
trict, locked in on alihost every side by lofty ranges. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west by the territories of Kashmir; on the 
north-east and east by British Lahoul and Ladakh, Its area is 
estimated at 3,216 square miles, and its population, chiefly Raj- 
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put and Gaddi, at 120., 000 sotiIs, of which 6,4)00 reside in tlie 
capital. To the east is a region of snowy peaks and glaciers ; 
on the west and south arc fertile valleys. Within its limits flojy 
two of the five rivers of the Punjab, •the Ravi and Chandra Bh a- 
ga or Chenab ; and the foresls jaear their banks at Pangi on the 
Chenab, and Bavmaor on the Bavi, are impoitai^t sources of 
timber supply for the railway and other public works in tliO 
Punjab. The revenue is estimated at £16,402 in 1869-70 and tho 
expenditure at £2,963 less. The administration is conducted by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Blair Beid in comrniyii cation with the Bajj^i. 
The surplus of £3,107 in 1868-69 was spent on roads, a school 
and dispensary. * 

Patoimlia is small State of 41 villages adjoining the district of 
Gurgaon. During the Nawab’s minority the State is managed by 
Sufder Hoossein Khan under the Commisvsioncr oT Delhi. The 
receipts in 1868-69 were £14,064 and tht^ expenditure £4,056 
less. • • 

Of the 31 States not under Et-itish management those reported 
on are Kashmere, Patiala* Kapur thulla and Belaspore. 

Kashmere , — In consequence bf the representations of Di'. Cay- 
ley, the agent in Ladakh to guard the interests of traders between 
Eastern Turkistan and British India, the Maharajah consented 
(1) to reduce the transit duties on good passing between British ter- 
ritory and Eastern Turkistan, vid Ladakh, to a uniform rate of 5 
per cent, ad valorem, calculated on the price entered in the in- 
voice ; (2) to abolish other petty and vexatious cesses formerly ex- 
acted from traders ; and (3) to remove the prohibition against the 
transmission of the fine Turfani shawl wool, of which an abun- 
dance is produced in 4he countries north of Lch, through Ladakh 
to British territory. These liberal measures were not adopteil 
without reluctance. Asiatic States are eminently conservative, 
sjhd the principles of free trade are foreign to their ideas o^ad- 
ministratiou ; while in the case of Kashi^cre, the State officials, 
being all more or less engaged in trade, were personally in- 
terested* in excluding competition in the field of commerce. 
The result was a large increase of trade. There is a favourable 
opening for the remunerative export of piece goods, broad cloth 
and Himalayan teas, in the direction ofYarkund. Investiga- 
tions made by Dr. Cayley, and Mr. Forsyth, Commissioner of 
the Jullundur Division, have established the fact of the exis- 
tence of a route from Lahoul, in British territory, to Yarkund, 
vid the Paiigong Lake and the Chang Chenmoo pass, considejably 
shorter than that by Ladakh, avoiding the Karkorum* 

VoL. XIII , PA^rs III. & IV. 3 J 
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The present Fuler of Yarhuncl, Kashgar and Khoten, Yaknb 
Kusli Begi, evinced great anxiety to cultivate friendly relations 
"witli the British Government, and at the close of 1867 despatch- 
?(1 an Elohi to the Maharajah. Tlie Elolii subsequently proceed- 
(‘d to Lahore, and had* an in tej’view with the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor. He returned to his country by the new route, promising 
to use liis%cst endeavours to promote the growth of trade with 
British India. In 1869 Lieutenant Hayward, an agent of the 
Iloyal Geographical Society, and Mr. Shaw, a tea-plan ter x)f Kan- 
l^ra, visited Mahomined Yakub at Kashgar and were extremely 
well received. The ruler now styles himself Ataligh Ghazi. 
His dominions eastward include Hi and Rouinchi, which twq 
})hices pay tribute and acknowledge his rule, though not actur 
ally included in bis conquests. Tlie Ataligh resides chiefly at 
Kn.sligar to watch, the northern frontier on account of the niovc- 
ments of the Russians, who have erected a fort and bridge at 
the Naryn River from the side of j^lmati, and the Yarkundis 
liave a Fort and advance post on the mountains (called by them 
tlio Karataghj by the Chinese' the I'ien Shan), two marches 
north-east of Artush, and about one inarch from the Russians. 
The whole frontier is strictly WcRclied, and not a man can enter 
the country from the north. I)r. Cayley reports it as authentic that 
two Russian officers tried in the autumn of 1868 to enter Kashgar 
find present themselves before the King, but were arrested at the 
first fort, and, tliough well. treated, were sent back at once over 
the frontier. In Kokand Klfudayar Khan Avas still on the throne, 
and quite under Russian influence, Avhicli was very distaste- 
ful to his subjects, and bad produced enmity between hiin 
fjnd the Yarkund ruler. The Russians do not hold any posts 
in Kokand. A large kafila reached Kashgar from Kokand 
late in 1868, and since then all intercourse has ceased be- 
tween the two countries. The bazars of Yarkund and Kashgar 
are almost entirely supplied with Russian manufactures, as cali- 
co, chintzes, velvet, and cloths of all kinds, which come in enor- 
mous (][uautities, and^ sell for very high prices. Many of the 
articles are English, imported through Russia. The s^ipply of 
tea comes almost entirely vld Bishawah, Cabul, and Bokhara, 
and is very scarce and expensive ; the common Kangra greeq 
tea sells at Rs. 4 per lb. Black tea is not approved of. 

Patiala . — The State is administered by four native oflScialsi 
constituting a counsel of regency during the minority of the 
Maharajah. There weire intrigues ia the Council and one 
her was removed from the State, 
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Kapurthcbla . — There 'vyere unhappy disscnsicjns between the 
Hajah and his two brothers Bikraina Singh and Suchet Singh, 
which came before the Secretary of State. 

BUlaspur is a small Hill State ‘with ’lands on both sides (if 
the river Sutlej. Between the Tf^ps-SutleJ and Cis-Sutloj portions 
is a strip of territory known as the pergunnahs of Bassai and 
Beachorto, with an area of about 47,1)00 s(piare fliiles. The 
tract was wrested from its Chief by the Sikhs and on -annex- 
ation came into the possession of the British Government, 'lliis 
was restored, in consideration of thetrieul loyalty of ' ’ 

payment of an annual tribute (jf Rs. 8000. 

Bombay. 

Baroda . — There is no report. 

Kattywar.—T\\Q Waghecr bands, who h^d so long harassed 
the southern districts of*ihb provintje, extended their raids to 
the villages around the British statfon of Rajeote. In a short time 
they attacked and plundered ^en vHlages, some of which they 
burnt down, killed and wounded ai])warcls of seventy persons, 
and carried of property of more than two lakhs of rupees in va- 
lue. The Chiefs had been repeatedly urged to exert themselves, 
but without avail, and the Political Agent, finding that the out- 
laws had established a reign of terror in the country, determin- 
ed to act in person against them. He accordingly moved out 
with a small British force, and after rapid marching^came up 
with them at Machurda in his Highness the Jam’s territory. 
The outlaws occupied a strong position on the Tobur Hill, near 
Machurda, which after a sharp struggle was gallantly carried by 
our troops, who nearly. annihilated the whole body of the enemy. 
But the victory was clouded by the loss of two brave officers. 
Captains Hcbbert and LaTouche, Assistants to the Political 
Agent. The bands were extirpated. The Federal Se(A)undy»of 
the Xattywar States \vas raise<i from contingents supplied by 
the several first-class States to maintain order. The Jam oi^Kowa- 
nugguT^%\\^ Nawab of Joonaghuv and the Chiaf Bhounmggur 
reformed their police, so as to be independent of the law- 
less Arab mercenaries previously employed. The mal-adminis- 
tratiou of the States of Rajeote and Limvee led to their being 
placed under the supervision of a Bi'itish officer, who will ma- 
nage them during the minority of the young Chiefs. Public 
Works in Kattywar continued to receive attention. New 
schools sprung up in every direction. A suitable building was 
erected at the cost of the Chiefs to accommodate their sons when 
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resorting to, Rajcote for tlie purpose of prosecuting their studies. 
Forty-nine new Schools were opened during the year. 

Kuich . — A marked improvement lias taken place in the admi- 
ttfstration since tli e ofli oe of De wan was assumed by Mr. Saboodeen, 
previously Deputy Collector and li^agistrate of Surat. The Rao 
continued to evince a warm interest in education. He personal- 
ly examine(^ tlio schools at Bhooj and Mandavee and distributed 
prizes. .Tlie Girls’ School established b}^ him at his capital is at- 
tended by fifty girls of different ages ; the Mandavee school by 
about forty girls. His Highness also employed a teacher solely 
fot his young daughter.' 

"llewa Kanta — The Government of Rajj^eepla was transferred 
fiom the cx-Raja Veevsaljee to his son Gunblieersingjee. * The 
Raja of L^)onmvavra, Dullelsingjee, died on the 18th June 1807, 
and w^as suoceeded by a boy adopted by hivS widow. The pro- 
gress of the State <of Barrcah under Government supervision 
was most satisfactory. Notwitlislabdrng the indifference of the 
Chiefs, education is inakin<^ its Avay slowly through the country. 
There are 30 vernacular schools. The peace of Rewa Kan- 
ta was threatened towards the close of the year by an insur- 
rection of the Naikra inhabitants of the neighbouring British 
district of Jamboogora. The Naikras, under the influence of a 
religious impostor, styling himself the “ Furmeshwur,” and led 
by one of their principal naiks, Roopsing, attacked the Tlianna 
of Rajgliur in February. They were defeated and captured. 

Mahce c Kanta . — Progress was made in „ Education and 
Public Works. Nine young Chiefs attended the Sadra school. 
New school- houses were built at tbe ])opulous towns of Myheesa 
and Dubbora, and the scliools comparatively well endowed. The 
Maharajah of Edur, Jowansingjee, was created a Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India. 

ivoZAapoor.— The introduction of a scheme for the adminis- 
tration of tlie Kolhapoor State during the minority of the Rtya, 
formed one of the ledding events of the year. "Jlie Revenue 
Survey made good progress in the Serole district. The l^vy of a 
cess of one anna in the rupee for education was authorised. Public 
works and education made fair progress. The education of the 
young Rajah is carefully supervised by Lieutenant West. His 
Higbness is an apt sphohir. 

Southern Mahratta Conntry . — The condition of the Jagheer 
States on the whole continued satisfactory. Appeals are now 
disposed of by the Political Agent in communication with the^ 
Sev^eiul Cliiefs. 
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Sa'Wani Wan^ee : — The Siir Dessaee, Tsheni,^Sawunt, Ghi<2f of 
Warce, died on the 11th October 1867, at the advanced a^e of 
eighty-two years. He had succeedt^d to the Chiefship of the 
Waree statein 1822^ but soon dkplayedsyiftptoms of incoinpetenie 
to rule. He was deposed ^nd in 1843 his sou Ana Sabeb- 
rebelled. But the family was so*loyal in the Mutiny that the sou’ 
was recognised as heir-apparent to the Cliiefship o^ Warce, and 
was to be installed. , 

Junjeera is on the coast only 30 miles from Bomba}^ For the 
first time in its history its Chief visited Bombay. ^ 

Sindh Frontier . — In October 1867 disturbances broke out*in 
Beloochistan, caused by the return to ttlie proviiKJc of Sirdar 
Moola Mahomed, the K 3 ^sance Chief, from Kandahar^ where he 
had been residing in exile since his flight froni l^doochistau in’ 
1865. He was joined by three of the minor Chiefs. They were* 
met by the Khan of Khelnt and diBj)ersed. The differences of 
both parties were adjusted by Sir^. Green. 


]l{adras< 

Tvavancor ^. — The Maharajah governs this State, through a 
minister, on the same system as ordinary British territory. 'Ihe 
income was £448,200 and the expenditure £436,000 in 1866-67. 
Of the revenue £167,765 is yielded by land. The export trade 
amounted to £42^,000 in value, of which more than hal# wasintlie 
products of thecocoa palm; Thccustomsdutywas£30, 700. There are 
three centres of coffee enterprise, Peermade in the north, Athree- 
inulay, west of Travancore, and Asarnboo in the south. The 
prospects in all are fiivourable. The planters have, in almos| all 
cases, been secured in their rights by the survey of their lauds 
and the issue of title deeds. Tea cultivation, judging from 
the results derived from the experimental gardens at feer- 
inode, promises to be still more succ<»ssful. It has not, how- 
ever, yot been taken up to any extent by planters. The Cin- 
chona experiment appears to be progressing favourably. The 
Madras Administration Report remarks that credit has in every 
report been given for measures of progress, many of which are 
of an important as well as of a poimlar character, but considering 
that Travancore is a province not larger than a good sized 
Collectorate, and the revenue is less than that of several, the ac- 
complishment of the long pending measure of the garden re- 
assessment might have been expected. 
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{Jochin. The, iDcorae was £108,000 and the expenditnr© 
£102,750 in 1866-G7. Of the former the land yielded £50,000.1 
About 8,000 acres had been taken up for coffee. The port or 
Mrakal with its still '^’fiter continued to be increasingly resorted 
to in the monsoon months."' , , 

Carnatic.-*- -The payments to Carnatic stipendiaries, includ- 
ing Jaghirdars, amounted to Rs. 0,43,030. The number of per- 
sons receiving pensions on the 1st Ajm! 1808 was 1,210. The 
lapses by death were 57. 
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Ferozepore,f area, population and re- 
venue, 50. 

■ Details of population, 51, 54. 

• Cultivation and assessment, 

364. 

Feudatoky States, Area and popula- 
tion, 3, 403. 

Cost of administration, 402. 

Allowances to, 455. 

Patents, 459. 

Salutes, 461. 

Estates, 462. 

• llajpootaiia Agency, 468. 

^ Central India Agency, 469. 

^ Finances, History of, since 1814, 398. 

— Since Mutiny, 309. 

Of each Province, 310. 

Sources of revenue, 311. 

— ^ Debt, 312. 

Analysis of, since 1861, 312. 

Receii)t8 in 1867-68, 317. 

Expenditure in 1867-68, 318. 

Budget Estimate for 1869-70, 

317, 318. 

Peculiarities of Indian Budget, 

319. 

ExiDenditure in England, 319. 

Net revenue, 320. 

— Provincial surijlus or deficit, 

321. 

— Casl^ transactions, 322. 

Receix^ts and exi)enditure for 

1867-68, 322. 

Flax, 272. 

Ploris, 5. 

Food grains, Madras, 18. 

Prices of, 350. * 

Foreign Office, 452. 

Forest exx>enditure, 403. ' 

Department, organization and 

cost, 402. 

Forests, 402. 

Oudh, 59. 

Central Provinces, 78. 

Coorg, 119. 

French Possessions, 4, 127, 128. 
Furrackabad, area and T>c>pulatiou, 
32, .37. 

— Magistrates and police, 39. 

Revenue, 39. 
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Furrackabad, .Cultivation and assess-^ 
ment, 358. 

Fiirreedkote, 460, 466. 

Futtebpore, area and population, 32, 
37. 

Magistrates and police, 39. 

Revenue, 39. # • 

— — Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 358. 

Fyzabad, area, population and revenue, 

66 . 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 367. 

Crops, 369. 


/^ANGPOPi<E, Area and population, 
IJ 25. 

Can jam, area and population, 14. 

Rainfall, 15. 

Garpagaries, 110, 112. ^ 

Garro Hills, area and population, 25. 

— Administration, 25. 

Geographical Surveys, 142. • 

Trana-Himalayau explo- 
rations, 142. 

Abyssinia, 143. * 

Geological Survey, Bengal and Upper 
Provinces, 133. 

Bombay, 135. 

■ Madras, 135. 

Publications, library and, 

135. 

Formations of India, 132. 

Gerowlee, 460. * 

Gbazeepore, 21. 

Area and population, 32. 

37. 

— Magistrates ^nd p'olice, 38, 

39. ’ 

. Revenue, 39. 

Cultivation and assesment, 

358. 

Gilola, 5. 

Goa, 4. 

Godavery, area and population, 14. 

Rainfall, 15. 

Basin, 15. 

— — Revenue, 88. 

Details of population, 89. 

Climate, 91. 

Gondab, area, pojiulation and reve- 
nue, 67. 

— Cultivation and assessment, 
367. 

Gonds, 93, 110, 113. 

Ooonab, 471. 

Goordaspore, density of population, 49. 


HEM 

Goordaspore, Area, population and re- 
venue, 50. 

Details of population, 51, 

54. 

-r- " ■* — Cultivation and asiS^ss- 

m»dbt, 364. 

Gorruckpore, 21. 

— --p Area an^d population, 32^ 

Magistrates and police, 

38, 39. 

Revenue, 39. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment^ .S.'iS. 

Cosains, 110, 115. 

Gouribar, 460. 

Gowali^ra, area and population, 25. 

Grain exports, 280. 

Great Indian Peninsula d! ail way, 429. 

Southern of In^lia Railway, 429. 

Greeks, 128. 

Guikwar, position among Feudatories, 
460, 462. 

Area and population of terri- 
tories, 467. 

Gujeran walla, area, population and 
revenue, 50. 

Details of population, 51, 

54. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

, 364 

Gujerat, (Punjab) area, population aq^ 
revenue, 50. 

Details of population, 51, 54. 

Cultivation a^sd assessment, 

364. 

Gurgaon, area, population ^nd reve- 
nue, 60. 

— Details of population, 51, 54. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

364. • 

Gurwhal, 2, 30, 460, 466. , 

Area and population, 32, 37. 

Magistrates and polici, 39, 

Revenue, 39. 

^ Thick population, 44. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Guzerat, 352. 

Giizeratee, 64. 

Gwalior, 30, 462, 463, 468. 

Agency, 471. 

Gy a, area and population, 24, 


H AZABEEBAUGJI, Area and popu- 
lation, 25. ' 

Hemp, 273, 280. 
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Hklfes anil Skins, 27.^ 280. 

Himalayas, 1, 21, 30. 

Himalayit! languages, 129. 

Hindi dialects, 35, 129. 

Hindoos, Madras, 13. ' 

«>■' - Death rate of, 13. 

— Bombay, 19. 

Calcutta, 29. 

N. Wl Provinces, 34. 

Punjab, 53. 

Central Provinces, 93. 

Burmah, 103. 

■ — Berar, 110. 

Hin^hungbat cotton, 352. ^ 

Hissar, area, population and revenue, 
60. 

^ 1 Details of population, 

51, 54. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 304. 

Holkar, patent of adoption^ 4G0. 

Position among Feiidatorics, 

462. 

• Area, population and revenue 

of territories, 403. 

■ " Administration, 269, 471. 

Home charges, 314, 319. 

Honorary Magistrates, 209, 210, 211, 
214, 217, 210. 

Hoohlee Railway, 428. 

Hooghly, 22. 

rz Area and population, 23. 

Hoolams, 110. 

Hooshyarpore, density of population, 
49. 

Area, population and 

rcvenui*, ,50. 

" ■ - Details of population, 

61, 64. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

304. 

fioshungabad, area, population and re- 
venue, 87 

* L Details of population, 89. 

: Climate, 90. . 

Cultivation ana assess- 
ment, 372. 

Crops, 373. 

Howrah, area and*population, 23. 

Humeerporo, area and population, 
32, 37. 

Magistrates and police, 

38, 39. 

Revenue, 39. 

- Cultivation and assess- 

ment, 358. 

Hurdui, area, population and rc- 
venwe, 66. 

I Ottltiyation & assessment, 30, 37. 


Hazara, Area, population and revenue, 
50. 

Details of population, 

61, ^54. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 304. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 304. 

Hy<leraba(h (Sindh) area and popu- 
lation, 19. 

(Nizam), 2, 471. 

— Position of Nizam, 471. 

Physical Geography 472. 

Products and trade, 475. 

Area and population, 474. 

Administration, 474. 

Reforms, 475. 

Death of Nizam, 475. 

Strength of Army, 470. 

Revenue, 470. 

Justice, 477. 

Police, 478. 

Education, 478. 

Public Works, 479, 


I CE, Importation of, 273. 

Immigration, N. W. Proviiioos, 
35. 

Imports, 208, 271. 

Punjab, 51. 

Ihirmah, 99, 103. 

Income Tax, 392. 

India, Area, population and languages, 

Boundiiries, 1. 

Gov^ernments, 2, 

Contrasted with Russian and 

Dutch x>ossi;ssions in Asia, 4. 

Taxation Compared with Paissi- 

an and Dutch, 5. 

Administrative system, 7. 

^ — Police, 9. 

Density of population, 123. 

Races and creeds, 129. 

Population without Feudatory 

States, 127. 

Distribution of languages, 

128. ^ ^ 

Surveys, 1,32. 

Geological formations, 132. 

Legislation, 152. 

Civil Courts, 158* 

Criminal Courts, 1 98. 

Police, 227. 

— Trade, navigation and eniigra* 
tion, 250. 

Customs, 280. 
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India Emigration, ,307. 

Finances, 30S. 

• IJeceipts and expenditure, 

1S07-G8, 317, .318. 

Expenditure in England and 

India, 310. 

(3ash Balances, 322, ^ 

— Cost of collecting revenues, 320. 

Currency, 337. 

Agriculture and revenue, 340. 

Opium, 383. 

Salt, 387. 

Customs revenue, 300. 

Excise, 300. 

{Stamps, 301 

Income 3\ix, 302. 

Capitation 'Pax, 392. 

Public ^V(>rks and Forests, 393. 

Post Ollicc, 404, 

Telegraph, 408. 

Army, 410. 

JMarine, 420. 

Medical establishment, 420. 

Englisli Army, 413. 

— Health of English Army, 415 > 

Paul ways, 427. 

• Education, tScieiico and Art, 

4.32. j 

Ecclesiastical EstabUshmeiit, 

450. 

Feudatories, 45*2. 

India rubber, 273, 281. 

Indie Languages, 128. 

Indigo, 303. 

Indo-European Telegraph, 409. 

Indore Uesidcii cy, 471. 

40*2, 40.3, 471. 

Indus, trade of, 297. ‘ 

Valley railway, 4*28. 

Iranic Languages, 1*28. 

Irrawaddy, 90. 

Irrigation and Hoads, 3DS. 

Madras, 398. 

Bombay, Bengal and North- 

Western Provinces, Punjab, and 
Oiidh, 399. 

Central Provinces, British 

Bur jiah and Berar, 401. 

My. sore, 402. 

Ivory, 273, 281. 


J AILS, Progress of reform, Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s minute, 243. 

Lord llalhousie’s reforms, 243. 

Mr. Howell’s Note, 244. 

Statistics, 244. 

Cellular System, 244. * 

Mortality, 245. 

VoL. XIII,, Tahts III, & IV. 3 i, 
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I Jail-s Committee of 1804, 245. 

General Si^tistioa of Mortality, 

240. 

Discipline and prison mauago- 

^ment„247. 

, stewards and punishments, 248, 

249. 

Education of criminals, 249. 

lic-convictions, 250. 

Mr. Howell’s conclusions, 25L 

Expenditure, 251. 

llcformatories, 254. 

Transportation, 254 . 

Jains, 4 9 , 110, 114. 

Jaloun, area and population, 32, .37. 

■ Magistrates and ptdicc, 38> 39. 

llcvcnue, .39. 

Cultivation and assessment, 358, -’ 

Japan, area and population, P27. 

Java, 5, 0. ' 

Jessoro, area and pf*>pulation, 23, 
Jcssulmerof 400, 403. 

Jews, 128. 

Bombay, 19. 

— j— Aden, 21. 

Berar, 110. 

J eyiiorc, 30. 

Tribute from, 45,3. 

Patent of adoption, 400. 

Position among Feudatory 

States, 402. 

' Area, iiopulation and revenue, 

403. 

Administration, 408. 

Jhalwar, tribute from, 453. 

Patent of adoption, 400. 

Area, j)opulation and revenue, 

403. 

Jhansie, 30. 

Area, and population, 32, 37. 

M agistrate and iiolicc, 38, 30. 

Ivc venue, 39. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. ^ 

Paucity of Mahommedans, 44. 

.Theen(\ 400, 460. 

Jhelum, area, population and revenue, 
50. 

Details of population, 51, 54. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

3G4. 

Jliimg, sparseness of population, 49. 

Area, population and reve* 

nue, 50. 

Details of population, .51, 54. 

Cultivation and assessment. 

364. ^ 

Jignee, 460, 405. 

Jogies, 110, 
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Joobnl, 400, 400. 

Juonagurli, 460, 467. * 
jQiidhpore, 358. 

— , — . Tribute from, 453. 

— Patent of adoption, dOO. 

*' - — Position among Fcudata''ies, 

402. ' 
Area, population and revenue, 

403. 

Administration, 408. 

Jouiii)ore, area and population, 32, 37. 

— Magistrates and police, 38, 

39. 

J 5 Pevenue, 39. ^ 

— Cultivation and assessment, 

3i73. 

Jullundhur, density of popnlajiion, 49. 

Area, population .and re- 

vejiiie, 50. 

Detail? of population, 51. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 304. *• 

Jowrah, 460, 403., 

dubbulporo, area, population and re- 
venue, 87. 

Details of population, 89. 

Climate, 90. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

372. 

Crops, 373. 

Jumnnali llyots of Coorg, 242. v 

d'unina, 30. 

^unjeera, 487. 
dussoo, 400. 

Jute, 273, 281. 


K AIKAPEES, 113. 

' Kaira, area and poijulation, IJX 
,Kallall8, 110. 

Kamroop-Gowliatty, area and popu- 
latiki, 24. 

Kangra, area, population avd reve- 
nue, 50. 

Details of poimlation, 4, 51 . 

— •— — Cultivation and assessment, 
364. ' ' 

Tea, 303. 

ICaraliorpm route, 299, 483. 

Karens, 94. 

Karical, 4. 

Kamaul, area, population and reve* 
nue, 50. 

Details of i)opulation, 4, 51 . 

^^Itivatioa and assessment, 


Kasbmere, 459, 462, 483. 

1 . Trade with, 298. 

Language, 54. 

Kashgar, 299. 

Katty^Jirar, 2, 467. 

I States, tribute from, 458. 

Area, population and reve-- 

nue, 467. 

Administration, 485. 

Keonjiir, ai*ca and population, 23. 
Keonthul, 460, 400. 

Kcrowlec, 400, 403. 

Khakrobs, 113. 

Kbaudeish, area and population, 19. 
Kbatmandoo, 453. 

Kliclat, 4.'i3. 

Kbcree, area, population and reve-. 
nue, 00. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

367. 

Crops, 309. 

Klmlj^ea, 400, 466. 

Kbyens, '21. 

Kbyrubad fair, 300. 

Kisliengurb, 30. 

Kistna District, area and popula- 
tion, 14. 

. — ilainfall, 15. 

Kohat, si)arseness of population, 

49. 

— Area, ijopulation and revenue, 

50. 

Details of population, 4, 51. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

304. 

Kolams, 114. 

Kol languages, 130. 

Kolbajjore, 2, 400, 407, 486. 

Kolies, 110, 113. 

Koomtees, ly. 

Koreah, area and population, 25. 
Koombarsein, 400, 400. 

Koonhiar, 400, 400. 

Koonbees, 93, 110, 111. 

ICorkoos, 110, 113. 

Korees, 93. 

Koslitecs, 110, 111. 

Kotab, tribute from, 45.3. '*■ 

Tatent of adoption, 400. 

Area, population and revenue, 

463. 

Kotbur, 400, 466. 

Kotbeo, 460. 

Krisliuapaksbees, 110, 113. 
Kulladgbce, area and population, 

Kulburga railway, 428. 

Kumaou,*^30. 

Area and population, 32. 

' Magistrates and police, 39. 
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fe.vimaoTi, HeYenwe, 39. 

<■ — Density of population, 42. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Kunnya Dliana, 460. . • 

Kupportliulla, tribute from, 453. 

Patent of ado])tion, 

Area, population and 

revenue, 466. 

- Administrati*n, 483,485. 
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Kurnool, area and population, 14. 

— Rainfall, 15. 

Kuriachcc, area and population, 19. 
Trade, 266. 


L ABU AN and Sarawak, area and po- 
pulation, 127. 

Labour, rates for, 363. 

Lac, 281. 

Lahaolie language, 54. 

Laliore, 3, 5(». • * 

Lahore, area, population and revenue, 
50. ♦ 

Details of population, 51, 54. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

364. • 

I^ahore and Pesliawur Railway, 429. 
Laniplong, 6. 

Land Tenures, Madras, 13, 14, 16, 
348. 

— Systems of> 347. 

' Divisions, 348. 

fn Oudh, 368. 

• North* Western Pro- 

vinces, 356. 

... Punjab, 363. 

- Central Provinces, 370, 


Languages Iranic class, 128. 

Indie 0?kss, 128. 

— — Himalayic and 

classes, 129. 

^ Kol class, 130. 

Dravidian class, 130. 
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Loliitio 


Lars, 112. 

Leases, Thirty- Years’, 347. 

Annual, 347. • 

Leather, 273, 281. 

Legislation, Imperial, 152. 

Madras, 156. 

Bombay, 157. 

^ Bengal, 157. 

Letters, see “ J\>st Office.” 

Lingayets, 19, 110, 114. 

Literature, Madras, 442. 

L Bombay, 443. 

Bengal, 445. 

N. W. Provinces, 447. 

Punjab, 448. 

T.(iquor, imjbortation of, 273. 

Loflhees, 93. 

.[>Logassiu, 460. 

Lohardugga, area and populatiouj 

Lohitic languages, 129. - 
Loharoo, 460, 466. 

Ijombok, 56. 

Loodiana, density of poi>uIation, 49. 

■ — Area, population and revo- 


371. 

376. 


- British rfurmafa, 374> 

- Bombay, 351. 

Bengal, 354. 


Languages, Madras, 13. 

Tclugu, 13. 

— Tamil, 13. 

■ Malayalini, 13, 

Prevailing languages in 


W. Provinces, 55. 

Pahareo, 35. 

Urdu, 35, 54. 

Hindi, 35, 54. 

Prevailing languages in Puu- 


nue, 50. 


Details of population, 51, 
Cultivation and assessment, 


364. 

Looshais, 21. 

Lucknow, 3, 64. 

Area, population and reve- 
nue, 64. 

Cultivation and assess- 


ment, 376, 


Crops, 369. 


Tmekimporo, area and population, 24, 
Liijjurs, 110, 113. ^ 

Luilutpore, area and population, 


37. 


39. 


358. 


32» 


• Magistrates and police, 38> 

Rev^enue, 39. 

- .Sparse population, 44. 
Cultivation aud assessment* 


jab, 54. 


• C’oorg, 123. 

Lohitic, 129. 

• Lahaolie, 54. 

• Distribution of, 128. 


M 


ADRAS, Covernment of, 2. 

Area and population of, 

2, 3. 

■ Number of districts, 3, 12; 

• Languages, 13, 
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Madras Land tennrcs, 13, 14, 16. 

; Rainfall, 16. 

Cultivated area, 17. 

1 _ Agricultural j^roduce, 17. 

— Legislation, 156. ** 

— — Registration, 159. ‘ c 

- Civil Courts, 164. 

— Criminal Courts, 19S. 

^ Police, 

Education, 441. 

Jail mortality, 246. 

. Jail expenditure, 252. 

Budget Estimate, 1808-69, 324, 

325. ^ 

Receipts and expenditure, 

1^67-68, 324. 

Land revenue, 349. 

Salt, 388. 

Barraf'ks, 396. 

Irrigation ?nd roads, 396. 

English Army, 419. 

Native Army, 422. 

New Railways, 428. 

(District) i)opulation of, 14. 

(Ctty) population of, 13, 14. 

Tratle of port, 200. 

Railway, 429. 

Madura, (Java), 5, 6. 

Area and iJop\ilation, 14. 

Rainfall, 15. 

Mali6, 4. , 

^Mahee-kanta, 2, 467. 

:i 467, 486. 

Mahomedans, 126, 128. 

I — — Kadras, 13. 

Death rate of, 13. 

j. — Bombay, 19. 

Hengal, 29. 

N. W. P., 34, 44. 

Punjab, 49. 

Central Provinces, 93. 

^ Burmah, 103. 

Berar, 110. 

Criminals, 258. 

Mahratta system of administration, 
94. 

Mairwarra, 30. 

Mailghaut, area and population, 

106. 

— Distribution of ijopulation, 

107. 

Revenue, 109. 

Cultivated ai*ba, 109. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

372 

Crops, 373. 

Makraio, 460. 

Malabar, area and population, 1 4. 

Rainfall, 15. 


Malayalim Language, 13. 

Maldali, a'rea and population, 23^ 
Maleir Kotla, 460, 466, 

Malwa oj>ium, 385. 

Mala/ face, 128. 

Maiibhows, 115. 

Mapdalay, 305. 

Mangs, 112. 

Martaban, 97. 

Marine, 426. 

Marwar, see “ Joudhpore.” 

Mauritius, area and poxnilation, 127. 
Maunbhoom, area and poi)ulation, 
24. 

Medical Establishment, 426. 

Meekirs, 21. 

Meerut, area and population, 7, 32. 

Magistrates and police, 39. 

Revenue, 39. 

Large Mahomedan i)opulation, 

44. 

Meeries, 21. 

Mehals, ‘114. 

Mekhur, area and population, 106. 

Distribution of poi>ulation, 107. 

Revenue, 109. 

Cultivated area, 109. 

Mbrcara, 3, 116. 

Mergui, area and communications, 100, 
104. 

Climate, 101. 

Population, 102, 103, 104. 

Revenue, 104. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

375. ' 

Crops, 376. 

Metals, 274. 

Meywar, see “ Oodeypore.” 

Mhars, 113. 

Midnapore, area and population, 23. 
Military Works, 395. 

in Madras, 396. 

Bombay, Bengal, North Wes- 
tern Piovinces, Punjab and Oudh, 
397. 

Central Provinces, 398. 

British Burmah and Berar, 398. 

Miiiahassa, 6. 

MirzaiDore, 21, 42. 

Area and population, 82, 37. 

Magistrates and police, 39. 

Revenue, 34. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Mishmees, 21. 

Missionary Societies, 125, 126, 451. 
ISlohurbhuiij, area and i»opulation, 

Money Order System, 344. 
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Mongolian Eace, J28. 

Monghyr, area and population; 24. 

Montgomerie’s Trans -Himalayan Ex- 
plorations, 143. 

Montgomery, sparsencss of popiil&?tion, 
40. 

• Area, population and rovcniu)ai 

50. 

Details of population, 51. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

304. 

Moorshodabad, area and i)Oi)ulation, 
24. 

Moodliolo, 400, 467. 

Mooziifteriiuggur, area and popula- 
tion, 32, 37. 

Magistrates and i>olice, 

39. 

llcvenue, 30. 

Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 358. 

Moradabad, area and population, 32, 
37. . ‘ ' 

Magistrates and police, 30. 

lleveiiuc, 30. * 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Multan, area, ijojpulatioii and rO- 
venue, 50. 

Details of population, 51. 

Maliarudda Valley, 74. 

* * Cultivation and assessment, 
304. 


Mundlah, area, population and revc. 
uuo, 87. 

— Details of jfopulation, 89. 

■ — Climate, 01. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

372. 


Crops, 373. 

Muiigal, 400, 40G. 

Muni pore, 21. 

Political Agency, 453. 

Administration, 4S0. 

Muiideo, Tribute from, 453. 

Patent of adoption, 400. 

Area, population and reve- 
nue, 400. 

Muscat, Political Agency, 453. 

Muttra, area and pojmlation, 32, 37. 

Magistrates and police, 30. 

Revenue, 30. 

Cultivation and assessment, 

358. 

Myaiioung, area and communications, 
100, 104. 

Climate, 101. 

PoinUation, 102, 103, 104. 

— “ — Revenue, 104. 


Myanoung, Cultivation and assess- 
ment, 37 5. ^ 

Crops, 370. 

My hero, 400, 405. 

Mylong, 4i)0, 400. > 

Myinqpflingb, area and ijopulation, 
24. 

Myni^oory, area and population, 82, 
37. » 

Magistrates and police, 30, 

Revenue, 30. 

Cultivation and asscssmentj 

358. 

Mysore povernment, 2, 115. 

Area and population, 2, ^ 

Number of (listricts, 3. » 

Census, 115. 

*A.rea and population, 110. 

Registration, 103. 

(Jivil Courts, 19«. 

Criminal (.’oiirts, 223. 

I\»Wce, 212. 

• Jail mortality, 210. 

j Jail expenditure, 253. 

Inland trade, 305. 

Laud revenue, 380, 

— —. Climate, 370. ■* 

CJivil administration, 3S0. 

Population, 318. 

Irrigation and roads, 402. 

• Kdiicatioii, 140. 

^ '^Fribute, 453. 

Patent of adoption, 460. 


ATABIIA, 400, 460. 
iM N’aga Hills, area and pojfulation, 
24. 

iNngas, 21. 

Nagode, 400, 465. , 

Kagpore, 3. 

Area, population and ro-** 

veiiue^ 86. > 

Cultivation and assessment, 87. 

<^()ps, 373. 

Nahun, 400, 400. 

Nalagurh, 400. 

Nanak-iShahies, 110, 115. 

Nawab Nazim, 455, 400. 

Negro race, 128. 

Nellore, area and population of, 14. 

— — Rainfall, 15. 

Nepal, 453. 

Nepalese Terai, 30. 

Nerbudda Valley, 73, 77. 

Netherlands- India, 5, 123. 

Area of, 5. 

Population 5,. C, 
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Notherlan^Is* India, Trade, C. 
jSTilials, 110. c: 
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